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A REPLY TO THE ESSAY ON POPULATION 
BY THE REV. T. R. MALTHUS 
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ADVERTISEMENT 

The three first of the foliowing letters appeared originally in Cobbett't 
Weekly Political Register. There arc several things, in which they 
may seem to require ftonie apology. First, some persona, who were 
conTinced by the arguments, have objected to the style as too flowery, 
and full of attempts at description. If 1 have erred in this respect, 
it has beco from design, t hare indeed endeavoured to make my 
book as amusing as the costiveness of my genius would permit. If 
however the«c critics persist in their objection, I will undertake to 
produce a work as dry and formal as they please, if they will under- 
take to find readers. Secondly, some of the observations may be 
thought too severe and personal. In the first place, 1 shall answer 
that the abuse, of which there is to be sure a plentiful sprinkling, is 
not I think unmerited or unsupported ; and in the second place, 
that if 1 could have attacked the works successful ly, without attack- 
ing the author, I should have preferred doing so. But the thing was 
impossible. Whoever troubles himself about abstract reasonings, or 
calm, dispassionate inquiries alter truth ? The public ought not to 
blame me for consulting their taste. As to the dlffuscncss, the 
repetitions, and want of method to be found in these letters, I have no 
good defence to make. I may however make the same excosc for 
the great length to which they have run, as the Frenchman did, who 
apologised for writing a long letter by saying, that, he had not time to 
write a shorter. 
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LETTERS IN 
ANSWER TO MALTHUS, &c. 

LETTER I 

INTRODUCTORY 

Sjk, — As the proposed alteration in the system of the Poor Laws 
must naturally engage your attention, aa well as that of the public ; 
and, as the authority of Mr. MaJthus has often been referred to, and 
has great weight with many people on this subject, it may not be amiBs 
to intjuire, how far the reputation which that gentleman has gained, 
as a moral and political philosopher, can be safely reposed on as the 
foundation of any part of a system which is directed to objects of 
national utility, and requires close, comprehensive, and accurate reason- 
ing. You, Sir, are not ignorant, that a name will do more towards 
softening down prejudices, and tiolstcring up a crude and tottering 
system, than any arguments whatever. It is always easier to quote 
an authority than to carry oo a chain of reasoning. Mr. Malthus's 
reputation may, 1 fear, prove fatal to the poor of this country. His 
name hangs suspended over their heads, in ferrorem, like some baleful 
meteor. It is the shield behind which the archers may take their 
stand, and gall them at their leisure. He has set them up as a 
defenceless mark, on which both friends and foes may exercise 
their malice, or their wantonness, as they think proper. He has 
fairly hunted them down, he has driven them into his toils, he has 
thrown his net over them, and they remain aa a prey to the first 
invader, either to be sacrificed without mercy at the shrine of cold 
unfeeling avarice, or to linger out a miserable existence under the 
hands of ingenious and scientific tormentors. — There is a vulgar 
saying, * Give a dog a bad name, and hang him.' The poor seem to 
me to be pretty much in this situation at present. The poor. Sir, 
labour under a natural stigma ; they are naturaily despised. Their 
interests are at best but coldly and remotely felt by the other classes 
vou IV. : A 1 
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Mr. Malthus's book has done all tliat 



society* XV] r. Malthus 8 t>ook has done alJ ttiat was wanting to 
increase this indifTerence and apathy. But it is neither generous nor 
just, to come in aid of the narrow prejudices and hard -hear ted ness of 
mankind, with metaphysical distinctionii and the cobwebs of philo- 
sophy. The balance inclines too much on that side already, without 
the addition of false weights. 1 confess 1 do feel some degree of 
disgust and indignation rising within me, when I sec a man of Mr. 
Malthus's character and calling standing forward as the accuser of 
those * who have none to help them,' as the high-priest of * pride and 
covetousness/ forming seliishness into a regular code, with its codicils, 
institutes and glosses annexed, trying to mufHe up the hand of charity 
in the fetters of the law, to suppress * the compunctious visitings of 
nature,' to make men ashamed of compassion and goodnature as folly 
and weakness, 'laying the flattorirg unction ' of religion to the con- 
science of the riotous and luxurious liver, and 'grinding the faces of 
the poor ^ with texts of scripture. Formerly the feelings of com- 
passion, and the dictates of justice were found to operate as correctives 
on the habitual meanness and selfishness of our nature : at present this 
order is reversed ; and it is discovered that justice and humanity are 
not obstacles in the way of, but that they arc the most effectual 
strengtheners and supporters of our prevailing passions. Mr. Malthus 
has * admirably reconciled the old quarrel between speculation and 
practice,' by shewing (I suppose in humble imitation of Mandevillc) 
that our duty and our vices both lean the same way, and that the ends 
of public virtue and benevolence are best answered by the meanness, 
pride, extravagance, and insensibility of individuals. This is certainly 
a very convenient doctrine ; and it is not to be wondered at, that it 
should have become so fashionable as it bas.^ 

While the prejudice infused into the public mind by this gentle- 
man's writings subsists in its full force, 1 nm almost convinced that 
any serious attempt at bettering the condition of the poor will be 
tnefFectual. The only object at present is to gain time. The less it 
is meddled with either with good or bad intentions, the better. 
Tampering with the disease ' will but skin and film the ulcerous part, 
while foul corruption, mining all within, infects unseen.* I have not 
confidence enough either in the integrity, the abilities, or the power 
of our state-doctors to be willing to trust it entirely in their hands. 
They risk nothing, if they fail. The patient is in too desperate a 

* The IhIc Sir W. Pultency, whoic character for liberality it well knowD, was 
(irmly penuadcd that the author of the EiLiay on Population was the grcatrtt man 
that ever lived, and really wished to have bestowed some personal remuneration on 
Mr. M. at hia political confessor, for having abiolved him from all dfnjbtt and 
•crapLci in the exercise of hii favourite virtue. 
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uaie to bring any imputatioo on their slcill ; and after all, it is only 
tfyiog experimenta in corpore vili. The only thing they need be afraid 
of is in reality doing too much good. This is the only error which 
wtnild never be forgiven by tho&e whose resentment they have mobt 
reason to dread. This however there will be no danger of. The 
itate of puUic feeling, the dispositions of individuals, the narrow 
jealousy of parties, and the interests of the most powerful members of 
the community will, I suspect, suiFer little etfectually to be done for 
bettering the condition, exalting the character, enlightening the under- 
standings, or seoiring the comforts, the independence, the virtue and 
happiness of the lower classes oi the people. But, 1 am not equally 
sure that the means employed for this very purpose may not be made 
a handle for stifling every principle of liberty and honour in the hearts 
of a free people. It will be no difficult matter, as things arc circum- 
stanced, under pretence of propriety and economy, to smuggle in the 
worst of tyrannies, a principle of unrelenting, incessant, vexatious, 
over-ruling influence, extending to each individual, and to all the 
petty concerns of life. 

This is what strikes me on the first view of the subject. I would 
ask, Is Mr. Whitbread sure of the instruments he is to employ in the 
execution of his scheme? Is he sure that his managing partners in 
this new political firm of opulent patronage will not play the game 
into the hands of those whose views of government and civilization 
are very diiferent from his own ? But it seems, that whether practic- 
able, or DO, Mr. Whitbread must bring in a Poor Bill. The effect 
of it appears to me to be putting the poor into the wardship of the 
rich, to be doing away the httle remains of independence wc have 
left, and making them once more what they were formerly, the vassals 
of a wealthy aristocracy. For my own part, who do not pretend to 
sec iar into things, and do not expect miracles from human nature, I 
■hoold wish to trust as little as possible to the liberality and enlightened 
views of country squires, or to the teruUr mereUt of justices of the 
peace. 

The example of Scotland is held out to us as a proof of the 
beneficial effects of popular education, and we are promised all the 
tame advantages from the adoption of the same plan. The education 
of the poor is the grand specific which is to cure all our disorders, 
and make the leper whole again ; and, like other specifics, it is to 
operate equally on all constitutions and in all cases. But I may ask, 
Is the education of the poor the only circumstance in which Scotland 
differs from England ? Are there no other circumsunces in the 
situation of this country that may render such a scheme impracticable, 
or counteract its good effects, or render it even worse than nugatory ? 

S 
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Is knowledge in itself a principle of such universal and indisputable 
excellence that it can never be misapplied, that it can never be niade 
the instrument and incentive to mischief, or that it can never be 
mixed and contaminated with * baser matter * ? Do not the peculiar 
principles and discipline of the church of Scotland^ does not the 
traditional and habitual faith in the doctrines of religion, do not the 
general manners not of the jxynr only* but of the other classes of 
society, docs not the state of cultivation, do not the employments of 
the people, the absence of luxury, and icniptKion, the small number 
of great towns, and the remainn of ancient customs, tend to strengthen, 
to forward, to give consistency to, and secure the good effects of 
education ? Or will Mr. Whitbread say that he can supply the 
place of these with a beadle, a white wand, a spelling book, and a 
primmer ? Suppotiing it practicable, will the adoption of a general 
plan of education have the same effect in our great manufacturing 
towns, in our sea-ports, in the metropolis, that it has in the heart of 
Scotland, or in the mountains of Cumberland ? Will it not have the 
contrary effect ? 

It is not reading in the abstract, but the kind of reading they are 
likely to meet with, and the examples about them leading them to 
emulate the patterns of sobriety and industry, or of vice and profligacy 
held out 10 them in bookn, that will do either good or harm to the 
morals of a people. In the country the people read moral or religious, 
or, at least, innocent books, and therefore, they are benefited by 
them ; in towns, they as often meet with licentious and idle publica- 
tions, which must do them harm. It is in vain to say that you will 
give them ^»^ books, fhcy will get bad ones. Wilt those hot-beds of 
vice, the factories of Manchester, &c., be less fruitful for having the 
farina of knowledge sprinkled over them ? Will not corruption 
quicken faster, and spread wider for having this new channel opened 
to it? Will a smattering in books, and the current pamphlets of the 
day tend to quench and smother the flame of the passions, or will it 
add fuel to them ? I do not scruple to assert, that religion itself, 
when it comes in contact with certain situations, may be highly 
dangerous. It is the soil in which the greatest virtues and the 
greatest vices take root. Where it has not strength to stop the 
torrent of dissolute manners, it gives it additional force by checking 
it ; as the bow that has been bent the contrary way, recoils back 
with tenfold violence. It is for this reason that the morals of the 
people in tlie tiading towns in the north of England are, I believe, 
worse than they arc farther south, because they arc brought up more 
religiously. The common people there are almost all of them origin- 
ally dissenters. Again, it may be asked, will the poor people in the 
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trading towns send their children to school instead of sending them to 
work ai a factory ? Or will their employersr forgetting their own 
interests, compel them to do it? Or will they gire up their profits 
aod their wealth for the sake of itiforming the minds, and preserving 
the morals of the poor? Oh! no. It may be replied, that it is 
chiefly for the peasantry and country people, who compose the largest 
part of the community, that this plan of education is intended. But 
they are the very people who do not stand In need of it, and to 
whom, if it does no harm, it will do little good. If working hard, 
and living sparingly are the chief lessons meant to be inculcated in 
their minds, they are already tolerably perfect in their parts. As for 
the rest, it is in vain to attempt to make men any thing else but what 
their situation makes them. We are the creatures not of knowledge* 
but of circumstances. 

For all these reasons I cannot help looking at this general {parallel 
between the benefits derived from education in Scotland, and those 
expected from it in this country as little better than a leurre de dupe. 
The advantages of education in the abstract are, I (ear, like other 
abstractions, not to be found in nature. I thought that the rage for 
blind reform, for abstract utility, and general reasoning, had been 
exploded long since. If ever it was proper, it was proper on general 
subjects, on the nature of man and his prospects in general. But the 
spirit of abstraction driven out of the minds o^ philosophers has 
passed into the heads of members of parliament : banished from the 
doseu of the studious, it has taken up its favourite abode in the 
House of Commons. It has only shifted its ground and its objects 
according to the character of those in whom it is found. It has 
dwindled down into petty projects, speculative details, and dreams of 
pracrtical, positive raatter-of-fact improvement. These new candidates 
for fame come in awkwardly holding up the train of philosophy ; 
And, like the scjuires of political romance, invite you to sit down witli 
them to the spoonfttls of whipt syllabub, the broken scraps of logic, 
and the same banquet of windy promises which had been so much 
more handsomely served up, and to satiety, by their masters. 

I know nothing of Mr. Whitbrcad personally. His character 
stands fair with the public, for consistency and good intention. But 
I cannot recognise in his plodding, mechanical, but ill-directed and 
UDsuccessfiil endeavours to bring to justice a great public delinquent, 
in his flowery common-place harangues, or in the cold, philosophic 
tDdifTerence of the sentiments he has expressed upon the present 
occasion, either the genius, penetration, or generous enthusiasm, 
(regulated, not damped by the dictates of reason) which shall be 
equally proof against the artifices of designing men, against the 
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sanguine delusions of personal vanity, or the difficulties, the delays, 
the disgust, and probable odium to be encountered in ihe determined 
prosecution of such a task. The celebrated Howard fell a martyr to 
the great cause of humanity in which he embarked. He plunged 
into the depth of dungeons, into the loathsome cells of disease, 
ignominy, and despair ; he sacrificed health and life itself as a pledge 
of the sincerity of his motives. But what proof has Mr. Whitbread 
ever given of his true and undisscmbled attachment to the same 
cause ? What sacrifices has he made, what ^tigues has he suiTered, 
what pain has he felt, what privation has he undergone in the pursuit 
of his object, that he should be depended on as the friend and 
guardian of the poor, as the dispenser of good or ill to millions of his 
fellow-beings ? The * champion ' should be the * child ' of poverty. 
The author of our religion, when he came to save the world, took 
our nature upon him, and became as one of us : it is not likely that 
any one should ever prove the saviour of the poor, who has not 
common feelings with them, and who does not know their weaknesses 
and wants. To the officious inquiries of all others. What then are 
we to do for them ? The best answer would perhaps be. Let them 
alone. — 

I return to the subject from which 1 set out, and from which I 
have wandered without intending it ; I mean the system of Mr. 
Malthus, under the auspices of whose discoveries it seems the present 
plan is undertaken, though it differs in many of its features from the 
expedients recommended by that author. I am afraid that the parent 
discovery may, however, in spite of any efforts to prevent it, overlay 
the ricketty offspring. Besides, the original design and principle 
gives a bias to all our subsequent proceedings, and warps our views 
without our perceiving it. Mr. Malthus's system must, I an} sure, 
ever remain a stumbling block in the way of true political economy, 
as innate ideas for a long time confused and perplexed all attempts at 
philosophy. It is an ignis fatuusy which can only beguile the thought- 
less gazer, and lead him into bogs and quicksands, before he knows 
where he is. The details of his system are, 1 believe, as confused, 
contradictory, and uncertain, as the system itself. I shall, however, 
confine my remarks to the outlines of his plan, and his general prin- 
ciples of reasoning. In these respects, I have no hesitation in saying 
that his work is the most complete specimen of il/ogica/, crude and 
contradictory reasoning, that perhaps was ever offered to the notice 
of the public. A clear and comprehensive mind is, I conceive, 
shewn, not in the extenstveness of the plan which an author has 
chalked out for himself, but in the order and connection observed in 
the arrangement of the subject* axnl the consistency of the several 
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pam. Thu praise is so far from being applicable to the reaaoning of 
oar author, that nothing waa ever more loose and incoherent. * The 
latter end of his commonwealth always forgets the beginning.' Argu- 
ment threatens argument, conclusion stands opposed to conclusion. 
This page is an answer to the following one, and that to the next. 
There is hardly a single statement in the whole work, in which he 
seems to have had a distinct idea of his own meaning. The principle 
itself is neither new, nor does it prove any thing new ; least of all 
does it prove what he meant it to prove. His whole theory is a 
continued contradiction ; it is a nullity in the science of political 
philosophy. 

I must, however, defer the proof of these assertions to another 
letter, when, if you should deem what I have already said worthy 
the notice of your readers, I hope to make them out to their and 
your satisfaction. 



LETTER II 



ON THE ORIGINALITY OF MR. MALTHUS S 
PRINCIPAL ARGUMENT 

Sir, — The English have been called a nation of philosophers ; as I 
conceive, on very slender foundations. They are indeed somewhat 
slow and dull, and would be wise, if they could. They are fond of 
deep questions without understanding them ; and have that perplexed 
and plodding kind of intellect, which takes delight in difficulties, and 
contradictions, without ever coming to a conclusion. They feel most 
interejt in things which promise to be the least interesting. What is 
confused and unintelligible they take to be profound ; whatever is 
remote and uncertain, they conceive must be of vast weight and 
importance. They are always in want of some new and mighty 
project in science, in politics, or in morality for the morbid sensibility 
of their minds to brood over and exercise itself upon : and by the 
time they arc tired of puzzling themselves to no purpose about one 
absurdity, another is generally ready to start up, and take its place. 
Thus there is a perpetual restless succession of philosophers and 
•ysteras of philosophy : and the proof they give you of their wisdom 
to-day, is by convincing you what fools they were six months before. 
Their pretensions to solidity of understanding rest on the foundation 
of their own shallowness and levity ; and their gravest demonstrations 
rise out of the ruins of others, 

Mr. MalthuB has for some time past bccD lord of the ascendant. 
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But I will venture to predict that his reign will not be of long dura- 
tion. His hour is almost come ; and this mighty luminary, "who so 
lately scorched ub in the mcridiao, will sink temperately to the we6t« 
and be hardly felt as he descends.' It is not difficult to account for 
the very favourable reception his work has met with in certain classes 
of society : it must be a source of continual satisfaction to their minds 
by relieving them from the troublesome feelings so frequently occa- 
sioned by the remains of certain silly prejudices, acd by enabling 
them to set so completely at defiance the claims of * worthless 
importunity in rags.' But it is not easy to account for the attention 
which our author's reasonings hare excited among thinking men, 
except from a habit of extreme abstraction and over-refined specuJa- 
lion, unsupported by actual observation or a general knowledge of 
practical subjects, in consequence of which the mind is dazzled and 
confounded by any striking tact which thwarts its previous conclu- 
sions. There is also in some minds a low and narrow jealousy, 
which makes them glad of any opportunity to escape from the con- 
templation of magnificent scenes of visionary excellence, to hug 
themselves in their own indifference and apathy, and to return once 
more to their natural level. Mr. Malthus's essay was in this respect 
a nice Iddo'wn from the too sanguine expectations and overstrained 
enthusiasm which preceded it. Else, how a work of so base 
tendency, and so poorly glossed over, which strikes al the root of 
every humane principle, and all the while cants about sensibility and 
morality, in which the little, low, rankling malice of a parish-beadle, 
or the overseer of a workhouse is disguised in the garb of philosophy, 
and recommended as a dress for every English gentleman to wear, in 
which false logic is buried under a heap of garbled calculations, such 
as a bad player might make at cribbage to puzzle those with, who 
knew less of the game than himself, where every argument is -dfeh de 
se, and defeats its own purpose, containing both 'its bane and anti- 
dote' within itself, how otherwise such a miserable reptile perform- 
ance should ever have crawled to that height of reputation which it 
has reached, I am utterly unable to comprehend. But it seems 
Mr. Malthus's essay was a diseovny. There are those whom I hare 
heard place him by the side of Sir Isaac Newton, as both equally 
great, the one in natural, the other in political philosophy. But 
waving this comparison, I must confess, that were I really persuaded 
that Mr. Malthus had made any discovery at all, there is so little 
originality, and so much ill-nature and illiberality in the world, that I 
should be tempted to overlook the large share of the latter which 
Mr. Malthus possesses in common with the rest of mankind (and 
which in him may probably be owing to ill-digestion, to a sickly 
8 
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cODStituiioD, or some former distaste conceived agaiast poverty] and 
to consider him merely in the light of a man of genius. Mtdtum 
ahlmdk imago. Indeed I do not much see what there is to discover 
oo the subject, after reading the genealogical tabic of Noah's 
de^cendanu, and knowing that the world is round. But even allow- 
ing that there was something in the nature of the subject which threw 
over it a veil of almost impenetrable obscurity, Mr. Malthus was not 
the fir« who found out the secret. Whatever some of his ignorant 
admirers may pretend, Mr. Malthun will not say that this was the 
case. He has himself given us a list of authors, some of whom he 
had read before, and some since the first publication of his Ossay,' 
who fully understood and clearly suted this principle. Among these 
Wallace is the chief. He has not only stated the general principle 
with the utmost force and prec'uion, by pointing out the necessary 
disproportion between the tendency in population and the tendency in 
the means of subsistence to increase after a certain pen'od, (and till 
thii period, namely till the world became /w//, I must contend in 
oppoaation to Mr. Malthus that the disproportion would not be 
nc€esiarjy but artificial) ; but what is most remarkable, he has 
brought this very argument forward as an answer to the same schemes 
of imaginary improvement, which the author of the Essay on popula- 
tion first employed it to overturn.' For it is to be remembered that 
the use which our author has since made of this principle to shut up 
the workhouse, to snub the poor, to stint them in their wages, to 
deny them any relief from the parish, and preach lectures to them on 
the new-invented crime of matrimony, was an after-thought. His 
first, fail grand, his most memorable effort was directed against the 
modern philosophy. It was the service his borrowed weapons did in 
that cause, that sanctified them at all other purposes. I shall have 
occasion by and by to examine how far the argument was a solid 
one ; at present I am only inquiring into the originality of the idea. 
And here I might content myself with referring your readers to 
Wallace's work ; or it might be sufficient to inform them that after 
indulging in the former part of it in all the schemes of fancied 
exceUence and Utopian government, which Sir Thomas More and so 
many other philosophers and speculators have endeavoured to establish. 



^ Among the former arc Hame, Wallace, Smith, and Price ; among the Utter 
are the Economiatt, Montetquteti, Franklin, Sir Jaraea Steturt, Arthur Young, 
Mr. Townshrnit, Plato, and Aristotle. 

' t beg leave to refer the reader to tome Icttcri which appeared on thia subject, 
tn the McMithly Magafioe, written by a well infonned and tngenioos man, who 
had too much good aenae and firmnesa to be carried away by the tide of vulgar 
prejudice. 

9 



Kpresses it, 'from these primary dctenninatioDs in nature, a lino 
irth, i limited degree of fertility, and the continual tncrean 
unkind.' However, 3£ ii is probable that roost of your readers 
ot have the book within their reach, and as people do not lik 
ikc these things upon trust, or from a mere general representatia 
lem, I must beg your insertion of the following extract from 
rork itself; and though it is pretty long, yet as you. Sir, seem t 
f opinion with mc that the subject of Mr. Malthus's reputation 
latter of no mean interest to the public, I am in hopes that you 
ot think your pages misemployed in dissipating the illusion. A 
At* Malthus himself, if he is a vain man, he ought to be satii 
nth this acknowledgement of his importance* 

' But without entering further into these abstracted and ancd 
meculations, it deserves our particular attention, that as no goi 
neot which hath hitherto been established, is free from all sect 
:orruptioDy or can be expected to be eternal ; so if we suppo 
government to be perfect in its original frame, and to be adminisi 
the most perfect manner, after whatever model we suppose 
lave been framed, such a perfect form would be so far from la 
"or ever, that it must come to an end so much the sooner on ac< 
3f its perfection. For, though happily such governments shou! 
irmly esublished, though ihey should be found consistent will- 
~eigning povsions of human nature, though they should spread far 
vide ; nay, though they should prevail universally, they must ai 
nvolve mankind in the deepest perplexity, and in universal confu 
For how excellent soever they may be in their own nature, the 
iltogether inconsistent with the present frame of nature, and vi 
limited extent of earth. 

♦Under a perfect government, the inconveniences of havi 
Quuly would be so intirely removed« duldrea would be so 
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tbem doriog so long a period as noce the creation of Adam. But 
whatever may be supposed of the length of this period, of neceuity 
it mu»t be granted, that the earth could not nourish them for ever, 
unless either its fertility could be continually augmented, or by some 
secret in nature, like what certain enthu8ia«t6 have expected from the 
philosopher's stone, some wise adept in the occult sciences, should 
invent a method of supporting mankind quite different from any 
thing known at present. Nay, though some extraordinary method of 
supporting them might possibly be found out, yet if there was no 
bound to the increase of mankind, which would be the case under 
a perfect goremment, there would not even be sufficient room for 
containing their bodies upon the surface of the earth, or upon any 
limited surface whatsoever. It would be necessary, therefore, in 
order to find room for such multitudes of men, that the earth should 
be continually enlarging in bulk, as an animal or vegetable body. 

* Now since philosophers may as soon attempt to make mankind 
immortal, as to support the animal frame without food ; it is equally 
certain, that limits are set to the fertility of the earth, and that its 
bulk, so far as is hitherto known, hath continued always the same, 
and probably could not be much altered without making considerable 
changes in the solar system. It would be impossible, therefore, to 
support the great numbers of men who would be raised up under a 
perfect government ; the earth would be overstocked at last, atvd the 
greatest admirers of such fanciful schemes must foresee the fatal 
period when they would come to an end, as they are altogether in- 
consistent with the limits of that earth in which they must exist. 

'What a miserable catastrophe of the most generous of all human 
systems of goveromeDt 1 How dreadfully would the magistrates of 
such commonwealths find themselves disconcerted at that fatal period, 
when there was no longer any room for new colonies, and when the 
earth could produce no further supplies ! During all the preceding 
ages, while there was room for increase, mankind must have been 
happy ; the earth must have been a paradise in the literal sense, as 
the greatest part of it must have been turned into delightful and fruit- 
fid gardens. But when the dreadful time should at last come, when 
our globe, by the most diligent culture, could not produce what was 
sufficient to nourish its numerous inhabitants, what happy expedient 
could then be found out to remedy so great an eril ? 

• In such a cruel necessity, roust there be a law to restrain marriage ? 
Must multitudes of women be shut up in cloisters like the ancient 
Testala or modem nuns ? To keep a ballance between the two sexes, 
must a proportionable number of men be debarred from marriage ? 
Shall the Utopians, following the wicked policy of superititioD, forbid 
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he then eaters into an elaborate refutation of them, by describing the 
erila, *the univemal confusion and perplexity in which all such 
perfect forms of society muBt sooo terminate, the sooner on account 
of their perfection,' from the principle of population, and as he 
expresses it, ' from these primary determinations in nature, a limited 
earth, a limited degree of fertility, and the continual increase oi 
mankind.' However, as it is probable that most of your readers may 
not have the book within their reach, and as {>eople do not like to 
take these things upon trust, or from a mere general representation of 
them, 1 must beg your insertion of the following extract from the 
work itself; and though it is pretty long, yet as you, Sir, seem to be 
of opinion with me that the subject of Mr. Malthus's reputation is a 
matter of no mean interest to the public, I am in hopes that you will 
not think your pages misemployed in dissipating the illusion. As to 
Mr. Malthua himself, if he is a vain man, he ought to be satisfied 
with this acknowledgement of his importance. 

* But without entering further into these abstracted and uncertain 
speculations, it dcserres our particular attention, that as no govern- 
ment which hath hitherto been established, is free from all seeds of 
corruption, or can be expected to be eternal ; so if we suppose a 
government to be perfect in its original frame, and to be admim'stered 
in the most perfect manner, after whatever model we suppose it to 
have been framed, such a perfect form would be so far from lasting 
for ever, that it must come to an end so much the sooner on account 
of its perfection. For, though happily such governments should be 
firmly established, though they should be found consistent with the 
reigning pawtions of human nature, though they should spread far and 
wide ; nay, though they should prevail universally, they must at last 
involve mankind in the deepest perplexity, and in universal confusion. 
For how excellent soever they may be in their own nature, they are 
altogether inconsistent with the present frame of nature, and with a 
limited extent of earth. 

• Under a perfect government, the inconveniences of having a 
family would be so intirely removed, children would be so well 
taken care of, and everything become so favourable to populousneas, 
that though some sickly seasons or dreadful plagues in particular 
climates might cut off multitudes, yet in general, mankind would 
encrease so prodigiously, that the earth would at last be over-stocked, 
and become unable to support its numerous inhabitants. 

' How long the earth, with the best culture of which it is capable 
from human genius and industry, might be able to nourish its 
perpetually encrcasing inhabitants, is as impossible as it is unnecessary 
to be determined. It is not probable that it could have supported 
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abtucf vice has once been introduced into the world ; and that wrong 
notions, a bad taste, and vicious habits, have been strengthened by 
the dcfecti of education and governmeDt, our present disiresaes may 
be easily explained. They may even be called natural, being the 
natural consequences of our depravity. They may be supposed to 
be the means by which provicicnce punishes vice ; and by setting 
bounds to the increase of mankind, prevents the earth's being 
overstocked, and men being laid under the cruel necessity of 
lulling one another. But to suppose that in the course of a 
favourable providence, a perfect government had been cstablibhed, 
under which the disorders of human passions had been powerfully 
corrected and restrained ; poverty, idleness, and war banished ; the 
earth made a paradise ; universal friendship and concord established, 
and human society rendered flourishing in all respects ; and that such 
a lovely constitution should be overturned, not by the vices of men, or 
their abuse of liberty, but by the order of nature itself, seems wholly 
unnatural, and altogether disagreeable to the methods of providence. 

■ By reasoning in this manner, it is not pretended that 'tis un- 
sataral to set bounds to human knowledge and happiness, or to the 
'grandeur of society, and to confine what is finite to proper limits. It 
is certainly fit to set just bounds to every thing according to its 
nature, and to adjust all things in due proportion to one another. 
Undoubtedly, such an excellent order, is actually established through- 
out all the works of God, in his wide dominions. But there are 
certain primary determinations in nature, to which all other things 
of a subordinate kind must be adjusted. A limited earth, a limited 
degree of fertility and the continual increase of mankind are three of 
these original constitutions. To these determinations, human affairs, 
and the circumstances of all other animals, must be adapted. In 
which view, it is unsuitable to our ideas of order, that while the 
earth is only capable of maintaining a determined number, the human 
race should increase without end. This would be the necessary 
consequence of a perfect government and education. On which 
account it is more contrary to just proportion, to suppose that such a 
perfect government should be established in such circumstances, than 
that by permitting vice, or the abuse of liberty in the wisdom of 
providence, mankind should never be able to multiply so as to be 
able to overstock the earth. 

* From this view of the circumstances of the world, notwith- 
standing the high opinion we have of the merits of Sir Thomas 
More, and other admired projectors of perfect governments in ancient 
or modern times, we may discern how little can be expected from 
their most perfect systems. 
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• A» for these worthy philofiophcrs, patriou, and Inw-gWcrs, who 
have employed their talents in framing such excellent models, we 
ought to do juatice to their characters, and gratefully to acknowledge 
their generou* efforts to rescue the world out of that distress into 
which it has fallen, through the imperfection of government. Sincere, 
and ardent in their love of virtue, enamoured of its lovely form, 
deeply interested for the happinese of mankind, to the best of their 
6kilt| and with hearts full of zeal, they have strenuously endeavoured 
to advance human society to perfection. For this, their memory 
ought to be Kacred to posterity. But ii' they expected their beautiful 
lyitems actually to take place, their hopes wore ill founded, and they 
were not sufficiently aware of the consequences. 

* The speculations of such ingenious authors enlarge our views, and 
amuse our fancies. They are useful for directing us to correct 
certain errors at particular times. Able legislators ought to consider 
them as models, and honest patriots ought never to lose sight of themy 
or any proper opportunity of transplanting the wisest of their maxims 
into their own governments, as far as they arc adapted to their 
particular circumstances, and will give no occasion to dangerous 
convulsions. But this is all that can be expected. Though such 
ingenious romances should chance to be read and admired, jealous 
and schish politicians need not be alarmed. Such statesmen need 
not fear that ever such airy systems shall be able to destroy their 
craft, or disappoint them of their intention to sacrifice the interest* 
of mankind to their own avarice or ambition. There is too powerful 
a charm which works secretly in favor of such politicians, which will 
for ever defeat all attempts to establish a perfect government. There 
is no need of miracles for this purpose. The vices of mankind are 
sufficient. And we need not doubt but providence will make use of 
them, for preventing the establishment of governments which arc by 
no means suitable to the present circumstances of the earth.* Sec 
Various Prospects of mankmd, nature and providence. Chap. iv. 
p. 113. 

Here then we have not only the same arguiment stated ; but stated 
in the same connection and brought to bear on the vcrj' same subject 
to which it is applied by the author of the Fssay. The principle 
and the consequences deduced from it are exactly the same. It 
often happens that one man is the first to make a particular discovery 
or observation, and tlut another draws from it an imporunt inference of 
which the former was not at all aware. But this is not the case in the 
present mstance. As far as general reasoning will go, it is impossible 
that any thmg should be stated more clearly, more fully and explicitly 
than Wallace has here stated the argument against the progressive 
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amelioratioD of humao affairs, from the sole principle of population. 

' So will his anticipation prevent Mr. Malthua's discovery ; ' for it 

happens that Wallace's book was published so long ago as the year 

1761. As to the details of the hssay, 1 shall leave them to the 

romsoK/xrvr/, not pretending (o know much about the miitter ; but as to 

the general principle or groundwork, I must contend that it was 

completely pre-occupied : Mr. Malihus has no more pretentions to 

originality on that score, tlian I or any one else would have, who 

after having read Mr. Malthus's work undertook to retail the 

arguments contained in it and did it in words a little different from 

hia own* — ' Oh ! but,' I hear some one exclaim, ' the geometrical 

and arithmetical series ! Has Wallace said any thing of them ? did 

be find them out, or was not this discovery reserved entirely for the 

genius and penetration of Mr. Malthus?' Why really I do not 

know : whether after having brought his principle to light, he 

christened it himself, is more than I can pretend to determine. It 

seems to me su/Hcient for Wallace to have said that let the one ratio 

increase as fast as it would^ the other would increase much faster, as 

this is all that is practically meant by a geometrical and arithmetical 

series. I should have no objection to let Mr. Malthus have the honour 

of standing godfather to another's banding (and Mr, Shandy was of 

opinion that it was a matter of as great importance to hit upon a 

lucky name for a child as to beget it) but that the technical phrase 

be has employed as a convenient shorthand method of explaining the 

subject, in reality applies only to one half of it. The gradual 

increase applies only to the degree of cultivation of the earth, not 

to the c]uantity. These two things are palpably distinct. It does 

not begin to take place till the whole surface of the earth has been 

cultivated to a certain degree, or only with respect to those parts of 

it which have been cultivated. It is evident that while most of the 

soil remained wholly unoccupied and uncultivated, (which must have 

been the case for many ages after these two principles began to 

operate, and is still the case in many countries) the power of increase 

in the productions of the earth, and consequently, in the support of 

population would be exactly in proportion to the population itself, 

for there would be nothing more necessary in order to the earth's 

maintaining its inhabitants than that there should be inhabitants enough 

to tilt it. In this case the cultivation of the earth would be limited by 

the population, not the population by the state of the cultivation. 

Where there was no want of room, and a power of transporting 

themselves fi'om place to place, which there would naturally be in 

great continents, and in gradually increasing colonies, there could be 

no want of subsistence. All that woidd be wanted would be power 
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to raise or gather the friiits which the earth had in store, which as 
loog as men were born with hands they would l>c always able to do. 
If a certain extent of ground easily maintained a certain number of 
inhabitants, they would only have to spread themselves over double 
the surface to maintain double the number. The difficulty is not in 
making more land maintain more men, but in making the same spot 
of ground maintain a greater number than it did before. Thus Noah 
might have taken possession of the three contiguous quarters of the 
globe for himself and his three sons ; and, if instead of having three 
sons, he had hat! three hundred, there would, I believe, have been no 
danger of their starving, but the contrary, from the rapid increase of 
jx)puIntion. What I mean to shew is, that it is not true as a general 
principle that the increase of population and the increase of sub- 
sistence are necessarily disproportionate to each other, that the one is 
in a geometrical, the other is in an arithmetical ratio ; but, that in a 
particular and very important view of the subject, the extent of 
population is only limited by the extent of the earth, and that the 
increase of the means of subsistence will be in proportion to the 
greater extent of surface occupied, which may be enlarged as fast at 
there arc numbers to occupy it. I have been thus particular, because 
mathematical terras carry with them an imposing air of accuracy and 
prolundity, and ought, therefore, to be applied strictly, and with the 
greatest caution, or not at all. I should say, then, that looking at 
the subject in a general and philosophical point of view, I do not 
think that the expression of an arithmetical and geometrical seriet 
applies : for, with respect to the extent of ground occupied, which is 
one thing on which population depends, and in the first instance 
always, this might evidently be increased in any ratio whatever, that 
the increase of population would admit, until the earth was entirely 
occupied ; and after that there would l»e no room either for a 
geometrical or arithmetical progression ; it would be at an absolute 
stand. The distinction is therefore confined to the degree of art and 
diligence used in the cultivation of tliose parts which have been 
already occupied. This has no doubt gone on at a very slow 
kind of snail's pace from the very first, and will 1 dare say continue 
to do BO. Or to adopt Wallace's distinction, the increase of 
population is either not restricted at all by the * limited nature of 
the earth,' or it is limited absolutely by it : it is only kept back 
indefinitely by the 'limited fertility' of the earth; and it cannot be 
said to be kept back necessarily by this, while there are vast tracts 
of habitable land left untouched. Till there is no more room, and 
no more food to be procured without extreme exertion and con- 
trivance, the arithmetical and geometrical ratios do not naturally 
i6 
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begin to operate ; and the gradual increase that might take place 
after that period, is not in my opinion (who am no great speculator) 
of suificienc importance to deserve a pompous appellatioD. I wouldi 
therefore, rather stop there, because it will simplify the question. 
Till the world is full, or at least till every country is full, that is, 
maintains as many inhabitants as the soil will admit, namely, till it 
can be proved satisfactorily that it might not by taking proper 
methods oe made to maintain double the number that it does, the 
bcreasc of mankind is not necessarily checked by the * limited 
extent of the earth,' nor by its ' limited fertility,* but by other 
causes. Till then population must be said to be kept down, not by 
the original constitution of nature, but by the will of man. Til] 
then, Mr. Malthus has no right to set up his arithmetical and 
geometrical ratios upon the face of the earth, and say they are the 
work of nature. You, Sir, will not be at a loss to perceive the 
fallacy which lurks under the gloss which Mr. Malthus has here 
added to Wallace's text. His readers looking at his mathematical 
scale will be apt to suppose, that population is a naturally growing 
and necessary evil ; that it is always encroaching on and straitening 
the means of existence, and doing more harm than good : that its 
pernicious effects are at all times and in all places equally necessary 
and unavoidable ; that it is at all times an evil, but that the evil 
increases in proportion to the increase of population ; and that, there- 
fore, there is nothing so necessary as to keep population down at all 
events. This is the imperious dictate of nature, the grinding law of 
necessity, the end and the fulfilling of the commandment. I do not 
mean to say, that Mr. Malthus does not often shift his ground on 
this subject, or that he is not himself aware of the deception. It ia 
sufficient for him that he has it to resort to, whenever he is in want 
of it, that be has been able to throw dust in his readers' eyes, and 
dazzle them by a specious shew of accuracy ; that he has made out 
a bill of indictment against the principle of population as a common 
nuisance in society, and has obtained a general warrant against it, and 
may have it brought into court as a felon whenever he thinks proper. 
He has alarmed men's minds with confused apprehensions on the 
subject, by setting before their eyes, in an orderly scries, the malignant 
nature and terrible effects of population, which are perpetually 
increasing as it goes on : and they are ready to assent to every 
scheme that promises to keep these dreadful evils at a distance from 
them. * Sacro tremuere timore. Every coward is planet-struck.' 
But nothing of all this is the truth. Population is only an evil, 
as Mr. Malthus has himself shewn, in proportion as it is excessive ; 
it is not a necessary evil* till the supply of food can, from natural 
TOU TV. : B 17 
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causes, no longer keep pace with it : till this is the case, no restrainti 
are necessary, and when this is the case, the same wholesome degree 
of restraint, the same quantity of vice and misery, will operate equally 
to prerent any tremendous consequences, whether the actual popula- 
tion is great or small ; that is, whether it is stopped only irom 
having reached the utmost limits prescribed by nature, or whether tl 
has been starved and crushed down long before that period by 
positive, arbitrary institutions, and the perverse nature of man. But 
this is entering upon a matter which I intended to reserve for another 
letter in which I shall examine the force of the arguments which 
Mr. Malthus has built upon this principle. At present, I have done 
all that was necessary to the performance of the first part of my 
engagement, which was to shew that Mr. Malthus had little claim to 
the praise of originality. 



LETTER III 



ON THE PRINCIPLE OF POPULATION AS AFFECTING 
THE SCHEMES OF UTOPIAN IMPROVEMENT 

*A iwaggerioK paradox, when once explained, soon stoka 
into an aameaning common- place.' 

suaxK. 

Sir, — This excellent saying of a great man was never more strictly 
applicable to any system than it is to Mr. Malthus's paradox, and his 
explanation of it. It seemed, on the first publication of the Essay on 
Population, as it the whole world was going to be turned topsy-turvy, 
all our ideas of moral good, and evil were in a manner confounded, 
we scarcely knew whether we stood on our head or our heels : but 
after exciting considerable expectation, giving us a good shake, and 
making us a little dizzy, Mr. Mahhua, does as we do when we shew 
the children London^ — sets us on our feet again, and every thing goes 
on as before. The common notions that prevailed on this subject, till 
our author's first population-scheme tended to weaken them, were that 
life is a blessing, and that the more people could be maintained in any 
state in a tolerable degree of health, comfort and decency, the better : 
that want and misery are not desirable in themselves, that famine is 
not to be courted for its own sake, that wars, disease ,ind penilencc 
are not what every friend of his country or his 8j>ecie8 should pray for 
in the first place : that vice in its different shapes is a thing, that the 
world could do very well without, and that if it could be got rid of 
altogether, it would be a great gain. In short, that the object both 
i8 
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of the moralist and politician waa to diminiBh as much as possible the 
qoantityof vice and misery cxiaiiDg in the world ; without apprehend- 
ing that by thus effectually introducing more virtue and happiness, 
more reason and good sense, that by improving the manners of a 
people, removing pernicious habits and principles of acting, or securing 
greater plenty, and a greater number of mouths to partake of it, they 
were doing a disservice to humanity. Then comes Mr. Malthus with 
his octavo book, and tells us there is another great evil, which had 
never been found out, or at least not sufficiently attended to till his 
time, namely excessive population : that this evil was infinitely greater 
and more to be dreaded than all others put together ; and that its 
approach could only be checked by vice and misery : that any increase 
of virtue or happiness, was the direct way to hasten it on ; and that in 
proportion as we attempted to improve the condition of mankind, and 
lessened the restraints of vice and misery, we threw down the only 
barriers that could protect us from this most formidable scourge of 
the species, population. Vice, and misery were indeed evils, but they 
were absolutely necessary evils ; necessary to prevent the introduction 
of others of an incalculably, and inconceivably greater magnitude; 
and that every proposal to lessen their actual quantity on which the 
measure of our safety depended, might be attended with the most 
ruinous consequences, and ought to be looked upon with horror. I 
thiok. Sir, this description of the tendency and complexion of Mr. 
Malthus's first essay is not in the least exaggerated, but an exact and 
foithftil picture of the impression, which it made on every one's mind. 
After taking some time to recover from the surprise and hurry into 
which so great a discovery would naturally throw him, he comes 
forward again with a large quarto, in which he is at great pains both 
to say and unsay all that he had said in his former volume, and upon 
the whole concludes, that population is in itself a good thing, that it is 
never likely to do much harm, that virtue and happiness ought to be 
promoted by every practicable means, and that the most effectual as 
well as desirable check to excessive population is mora! restraint. 
The mighty discovery, thus reduced to, and pieced out by common 
tense, tlie wonder vanishes, and we breathe a little freely again. Mr. 
Malthus is however, by no means willing to give up his old doctrine, 
or tat his tnvn tvords '. he stickles stoutly for it at times. He has 
his fits of reason and his fits of extravagance, his yielding and his 
olxboate moments, fluctuating between the two, and vibrating back- 
wards and forwards with a dexterity of self-contradiction which it is 
wonderful to behold. The following passage is so curious in this 
respect that I cannot help quoting it in this place. Speaking of the 
rq>ly of the author of the Political Justice to his former work, he 
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obflcrvcfl, ' Btit Mr. Godwin aays, that if he looks into the past 
history of the world, he docs not see that increasing population has 
been controlled and confined by vice and misery alone. In this 
observation I cannot agree ivith him. I will thank Mr. Godwin to 
name to mc any check, that in past ages has contributed to keep down 
the population to the level of the means of subsistence, that does not 
fairly come under some form of vice or misery ; except indeed the 
check of mora/ restrainif tubich I have mentioned in the course of this 
•work : and which to say the truth, whatever hopes we may entertain 
of its prevalence in future, has undoubtedly in past ages operated with 
very inconsiderable force.' ^ When I assure the reader that I give 
him this passage fairly and fully, I think he will be of opinion with 
me, that it would be difHcult to produce an instance of a more 
miserable attempt to reconcile a contradiction by childish evasion, to 
insist upon an argument, and give it up in the same breath. Does 
Mr. Malihus really think that he has such an absolute right and 
authority over this subject of population, that provided he mentions a 
principle, or shews that he is not ignorant of it, and cannot be caught 
napping by the critics, he is at liberty to say that it has or has not had any 
operation, just as he pleases, and that the state of the fact is a matter 
of perfect indifference. He contradicts the opinion of Mr. Godwin 
that vice and misery are not the only checks to population, and gives 
as a proof of his assertion, that he himself truly has mentioned 
another check. Thus after flady denying that moral restraint has any 
effect at all, he modestly concludes by saying that it has had some, 
no doubt, but promises that it will never have a great deal. Yet in 
the very next page, he says, * On this sentiment, whether virtue, 
prudence or pride, which I have already noticed under the name of 
moral restraint, or of the more comprehensive title, the preventive 
check, it will appear, that in the sequel of this work, I shall lay 
considerable stress,' p. 385. This kind of reasoning is enough to 
give one the head-ache. But to take things in their order. 

The most singular thing in this singular performance of our author 
is, that it should have been originally ushered into the world as the 
most complete and only satisfactory answer to the speculations of 
Godwin, Condorcet and others, or to what has been called the modern 
philosophy. A more complete piece of wrong-headed ness, a more 
strange perversion of reason could hardly be devised by the wit of 
man. Whatever we may think of the doctrine of the progressive 
improvement of the human mind, or of a state of society in which 

' The prrvalencc of thia check may be ettiniaCed hy the rtnrra] proportion of 
virtue idU happmcas ia ihc worlU, for if there bad been no such check there couM 
have been ootning but vice uid miaery. 
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every thing will be subject to the absolute control of reason, howcTer 
absurd^ oniutural, or impracticable we may conceive such a system to 
be, certainly it cannot without the grossest inconsistency be objected 
to it, that such a system would necessarily be rendered abortive, 
because if reason should ever get this mastery over all our actions, 
we shall then be governed entirely by our physical ap|)Ctites and 
poMaoDB, without the least regard to consequences. This appears to 
mc a re6nement on absurdity. Several philosophers and spcculatists 
bad supposed that a certain state of society very different Ironi any 
that has hitherto existed was in itself practicable; and that if it were 
reali»ed, it would be productive of a far greater degn-e of human 
happiness than is compatible with the present institutions of society. 
I have nothing to do with either of these points. I will allow to any 
one who pleases that all such schemes are ' false, sophistical, unfounded 
tn the extreme.* But I cannot agree with Mr. Malthus that they 
would be bad^ in proportion as they v/eregood; that their excellence 
would be their ruin ; or that the true and only unanswerable objection 
against all auch schemes is that very degree of happitusjy virtue and 
improvement to which they are supposed to give rise. And I cannot 
agree with him in this because it is contrary to common sense, and 
leads to the subversion of every principle of moral reasoning. With- 
out perplexing himself with the subtle arguments of his opponents, Mr. 
Malthas comes boldly forward, and says, ' Gentlemen, I am willing 
to make you large concessions, I am ready to allow the practicability 
and the desirableness of your schemes, the more happiness, the more 
virtue, the more refinement they arc productive of the better, all these 
will only add to the "exuberant strength of my argument** ; I have 
a »hort answer to all objections, to be sure I found it in an old 
political receipt-book, called Prospects, &c. by one Wallace, a man 
oot iDQch known, but no matter for thM, ^ruling u keeping, you know ' : 
and with one smar; stroke of his wand, on which are inscribed certain 
mystical characters, and algebraic proportions, he levels the fairy 
enchantment with the ground. For, says Mr. Malthus, though this 
improved state of society were actually realised, it could not possibly 
continue, but must soon terminate in a state of things pregnant with 
evils far more insupportable than any we at present endure, in con- 
sequence of the excessive population which would follow, and the 
impossibility of providing for its support. 

This is what I do not understand. It is, in other words, to assert 
that the doubling the population of a country, for example, after a 
certain period, will be attended with the most pernicious effects, by 
want, ^mine, bloodshed, and a state of general violence and confusion, 
this will afterwards lead to vices and practices still worse than the 
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physical cvUs they arc desigoed to prcTcnt, &c. and yet that at this 
period those who will be the most interested in preventiDg these con- 
sequences, and the beat acquainted with the circumstances that lead to 
them will neither have the understanding to foresee, nor the heart 
ro feel, nor the will to prevent the sure evils to which they expose 
themselves and others, though this advanced state of population, which 
docs not admit of any addition without danger !s supposed to be the 
immediate result of a more general diffusion of the comforts and con- 
veniences of life, of more enlarged and liberal views, of a more refined 
and comprehensive regard to our own permanent interests, as well as 
those of others, of corresponding habits and manners, and of a state 
of things, in which our gross animal ap])etite& will be subjected to the 
practical control of reason. The inBueoce of rational motives, of 
refmed and long-sighted views of things is supposed to have taken 
place of narrow, selfish and merely sensual motives : this is implied in 
the very statement of the question. *What conjuration and what 
mighty magic * should thus blind our philosophical descendants on 
this single subject in which they are more interested than in all the 
rest, so that they should stand with their eyes open on the edge of a 
precipice, and instead of retreating from it, should throw themselves 
down headlong, I cannot comprehend ; unless indeed we suppose that 
the impulse to propagate the species is ho strong and uncontrolablc 
that reason has no power over it. This is what Mr. Matthus was 
at one time strongly disposed to assert, and what he is at present 
half inclined to retract. Without this foundation to rest on, the 
whole of his reasoning is unintelligible. It seems to me a most 
childiah way of answering any one, who chooses to assert that man- 
kind arc capable of being governed entirely by their reason, and that 
it would be better for them if they were, to say. No, for if they were 
governed entirely by it, they would be much less able to attend to its 
dictates than they are at present: and the evils, which would thus 
follow from the unrestrained increase of population, would be excessive. 
— Almost every little Miss, who hat had the advantage of a boarding- 
school education, or been properly tutored by her mamma, whose hair 
is not of an absolute flame-colour, and who has ho})es in time, if she 
behaves prettily, of getting a good husband, waits patiently year after 
year, looks about her, rejects or trifles witli half a dozen lovers, 
favouring one, laughing at another, chusing among them * as one picks 
pears, saying, this I like, that I loathe,' with the greatest indifference, 
as if it were no such very pressing affair, and all the ^htle Maxts very 
prettify i tiU she 16 at last smitten with a handsome house, a couple 
of footmen in livery, or a black -servant, or a coach with two sleek 
geldings, with which she is more taken than with her man:— .why, 
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what an idea does Mr. MaJthus give us of the grave, masculioe genius 
of our Utopian philosophers, their sublime attaionicDts and gigantic 
energy, thai ihey wili not be able to manage these matters as deccDtly 
and cleverly as the silliest women can do at present ! Mr. Malthus 
indeed endeavours to soften the absurdity by saying that moral 
restraint at present owes its strength to selfish motives : what is this 
to the purpose? If Mr. Malthus chooses to say, that men will 
always he governed by the same gross mechanical motives that they 
are at present, I have no objection to make to it ; but it is shifting 
the question : it is not arguing against the state of society we arc 
considering from the consequences to which it would give rise, but 
against the possibility of its ever existing. It is absurd to object to a 
system on account of the consequences which would follow if we 
were to suppose men to be actuated by entirely different motives and 
principles from what they arc at present, and then to say, that those 
consequences would necessarily follow, because men would never be 
what we suppose them. It is very idle to alarm the imagination by 
deprecating the evils that must follow from the practical adoption of a 
particular scheme, yet to allow that we have no reason to dread those 
consequences, but because the scheme itself is impracticable, — But I 
am ashamed of wastmg your reader's time and my own in thus beating 
the air. It is not however my fault that Mr. Malthus has written 
, or that others have admired it. It is not Mr. Malthus's 
, but the opinion of the world respecting it, that I would be 
thought to compliment by this serious refutation of what in itself 
neither deserves nor admits of any reasoning upon it. If however we 
recollect the source from whence Mr. Malthus borrowed his principle 
and the application of it to improvements in political philosophy, we 
must allow that he is merely patshx in error. The principle itself 
would not hare been worth a farthing to him without the application, 
and accordingly he took them as he found them lying snug together ; 
and as Trim having converted the old jack-boots into a pair of new 
mortars immediately planted them against whichever of my uncle 
Toby's garrisons the allies were then busy in besieging, so the public- 
spirited gallantry of our modern engineer directed him to bend the 
whole force of his clumsy discovery against that system of philosophy 
which was the most talked of at the time, but to which it was the 
least applicable of all others. Wallace, I have no doubt, took up his 
idea either as a paradox, or a jeu iTctprity or because any thing, he 
thought, was of weight enough to overturn what had never existed 
anywhere but in the imagination, or he was led into a piece of false 
logic by an error we are very apt to fall into, of su])po8ing because he 
bad never been struck himself by the difBculty of population in such 
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a Slate of society, that therefore the people themselves would not find 
it out, nor make any provision against it. But though I can in some 
measure excuse a lively paradox, I do not think the same favour 
is to be shewn to the dull, dogged, voluminous repetition of an 
absurdity. 

I cannot help thinking that our author has been too much influenced 
in his different feelings on this subject, by the particular purpose he 
had in view at the time. Mr, Malthus might not improperly have 
taken for the motto of his first edition, 'These three bear record on 
earth, vice, misery, and population.' In his answer to Mr. Godwin, 
this principle was represented as an evil, for which no remedy could 
be found but in evil ; — that its operation was mechanical, unceasing, 
necessary j that it went strait forward to its end, unchecked by fear, 
or reason, or remorse ; that the evils, which it drew after it, could 
only be avoided by other evils, by actual vice and misery. Popula- 
tion was in fact the great devil, the untamed BeeUebub that was only 
kept chained down by vice and misery, and that if it were once let 
loose from these restraints, it would go forth, and ravage the earth* 
That they were therefore the two main props and pillars of society, 
and that the lower and weaker they kept this principle, the better 
able they were to contend with it: that therefore any diminution of 
that degree of them which at present prevails, and is found sufficient 
to keep the world in order, was of all tilings chiefly to be dreaded. — 
Mr. Malthus seems fully aware of the importance of the stage-maxim, 
To elevate and surprise. Having once heated the imaginations of his 
readers, he knows that he can afterwards mould them into whatever 
shape he pleases. All this bustle and terror, and stage-effect, and 
thcatrical-raummery, was only to serve a temporary purpose, for all 
of a sudden the scene is shifted, and the storm subsides. Having 
frighted away the boldest champions of modern philosophy, this 
monstrous appearance, full of strange and inexplicable horrors, is 
suffered quietly to shrink back to its natural dimensions, and we find 
ic to t)e nothing more than a common-sized tame lcK>king animal, 
which however requires a chain and the whip of its keejwr to prevent 
it from becoming mischievous. Mr. Malthus then steps forward and 
says, * the evil we were all in danger of was not population, — but 
philosophy. Nothing is to be done with the latter by mere reasoning. 
1 therefore thought it right to make use of a little terror to accomplish 
the end. As to the principle of population you need be under no 
alarm, only leave it to me and I shall be able to manage it very well- 
All its dreadful consequences may be easily prevented by a proper 
application of the motives of common prudence and common decency.' 
If however any one should be at a loss to know how it is possible to 
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rcoDcile such contradictioni, I would suggest to Mr. Malthua the 
'ftDswer which Hamlet makes to his friend Guildcrstern, * 'Tie as 
easy as lying: goTcra these ventigea (the poor-rates and private 
charity) with your fingers and thumb, and this same instrument will 
discourse most excellent music ; look you, here are the stops,' 
(namely, Mr. Malihus's Essay and Mr. Whitbrcad's Poor Bill). 
'To sum up the whole of this argument in one word. Let us suppose 
with Mr. MalthuK that population can only be kept down by a certain 
i<iegree of vice and misery. Let us also suppose that these checks 
are for a time removed, and that mankind become perfectly virtuous 
and happy. Well, then, according to the former supposition, this 
wculd nece&sarily lead to an excessive increase of population. Now 
the question is, to what degree of excess it would lead, and where it 
would naturally stop. Mr. Malihus, to make good his reasoning, 
must suppose a miracle to take place ; that after population has begun 
to increase excessively, no inconvenience is felt from it, that in the 
midst of the • imminent and immediate ' evils which follow from it, 
people continue virtuous and happy and unconscious of the dangers 
with which they are surrounded ; till of a sudden Mr. Malthus opens 
the flood-gates of vice and misery, and they are overwhelmed by 
them, all at once. In short he must suppose either that this 
extraordinary race of men, in proportion as population increases, are 
gradually reduced in size, ' and less than smallest dwarfs, in narrow 
room, throng numberless, like that pygmean race beyond the Indian 
mount, or fairy elves ' ; or that they have some new world assigned 
ihem as a breeding-place, from which attempting to return they arc 
immediately squeezed to death, tike people rushing into a crowded 
theatre. On the other hand, I contend that in the natural course of 
things ^at is, if we suppose people to retain their usual dimensions, 
to eat, and drink, and beget children, and bring them up in the usual 
way, all this could never happen : for it is impossible but they must 
■ee and feel that there was only room for a certain number. The 
moment population became excessive from the excess of virtue and 
happiness, its inconveniences would return, and people would no 
longer be perfectly virtuous and happy : that is, the old checks of a 
certain degree of vice and misery would come into play again, and a 
less degree of them ( I suppose about as much as we enjoy the 
advantage of at present) would be sufficient to deter men from 
plunging into greater, would put a stop to the further increase of 
population, and anticipate those tremendous evils which Mr. Malthus 
apprehends from it, which could never happen unless we suppose 
people to haTC come to a previous, deliberate resolution mutually to 
■tarve one another to death. There is therefore no foundation for 
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the alarm given by Mr. Malthus, for vice and misery arc such ready 
and sure resources that wc can be at a loss for them at no time ; and 
£irthrr with respect to the state of society supposed by Mr. Malthus, 
that h if we could once drive vice and misery out of the world, I 
really do not sec what occasion wc should have for them afterwards. 

The most important question yet remains, which is not how 
Mr. Malthus came by his discovery, nor whether he was right in 
endeavouring to exemplify it in the first instance by shewing its 
effects on an imaginary state of society where it would be naturally 
disarmed of its malignity, but whether the practical conclusions he 
has drawn from it are not of weight and moment in themselves, and 
whether they are not established so clearly and fully as to make it 
necessary for us to reverse almost entirely all our old reasonings on 
the principles of political economy. I confess, I have some difficulty 
in determining} whether Mr. Malthus's principles do or do not 
materially affect the commonly received notions on this subject, 
because 1 really do not know what those principles are, and till 
Mr. Malthus himself tells us, whether he would have us believe in 
the new revelation or the old, it is impossible that any one should. 
If we arc to consider those as Mr. Malthus's real and chastized 
opinions which are the least like himself, which most flatly contradict 
his former assertions, which being forced from him may be looked 
upon as confessions of the truth, I see nothing in these that in any 
manner interferes with the common sense of mankind. And though 
Mr. Malthus still perseveres in almost all his extreme conclusions, 
yet as those conclusions are for the most part unwarrantable assump- 
tions, disproved even by his own concessions, and shew nothing more 
than Mr. Malthus's qualifications for the delicate office of conscience- 
keeper to the rich and great, I am so far from considering them as 
new and important discoveries, that I must be excused if I consider 
them as in the highest degree false and dangerous, and treat them 
accordingly. 



LETTER IV 

ON THE GENERAL TENDENCY OF POPULATION 
TO EXCESS 



Sm, — Mr. Malthus's argument against a state of unlimited improve- 
ment, of perfect wisdom, virtue and happiness, from the vice, misery, 
and madness inseparable from such a state would, if admitted, be an 
effectual bar to all limited improvement whatever. It is for this 
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ihai 1 have dwelt so long on the subject. If out of timidity, 
or complaisance, or prejudice against an unpopular system, we suffer 
ouTsclTes to be wheedled into a silly persuasion, that the worst thing 
ihat could happen for the human race would be their being able to 
realise not in words only, but in deed all the fine things, that have 
been said of them, wc then fairly throw ourselves upon the mercy of 
our adversaries. For what is there in this case, to hinder Mr. 
Malthus, or any one else, from representing every degree of practical 
improvement as an approximation to this deplorable crisis, from 
binding up the slips and scyons of human happiness with this great 
trunk of evil, and root of all our woe, from marking with his slider 
aad graduated scale all our advances towards this ideal perfection, 
however partial or necessary, as so many deviations from the strict 
line of our duty, and only sphere of our permanent happiness ? It is 
rrident, ihat the only danger of all imaginary schemes of improvement 
arises from their being exaggerations of the real capacities of our 
nature, from supposing that we can pick out all the dross, and leave 
Dothing but the gold ; that is, from their being carried to excess, and 
aiming at more than is practicable. But if we allow that improvement 
is an evil in the abstract, and that the greater the improvement, the 
greater the mischief, that the actual and complete success of all such 
schemes would be infinitely worse even than their failure, for that the 
most complete and extensive improvement would only prepare the 
way for the most deplorable wretchedness, and that the very next 
step after reaching the summit of human glory would plunge us into 
the lowest abyss of vice and misery, — why truly there will be little 
encouragement to set out on a journey that promises so very dis- 
agreeable a conclusion ; such a representation of the matter will not 
add wings to our zeal for practical reform, but will rather make us 
stop short in our career, and refuse to advance one step farther in a 
road, that is beset with danger and destruction. People will begin to 
look with a jaundiced eye at the most obvious advantages, to resist 
every useful regulation, and dread every change for the better. Our 
feelings are governed very much by common-place associations, and 
are most iniluenccd by that sort of logic which is the shortest. 
Thus, *that the parts are contained in the whole,* is a general rule 
which is found to hold good in most of the concerns of life; and it is 
not therefore easy to drive it out of people's heads. For this reason, 
it will always be difficult to persuade the generality of mankind that a 
less degree of improvement is a good thing, though a greater would 
be a bad thing, or that the subordinate parts of a system, that would 
in reaUty embody all the ilia of life, can be very desirable in them- 
selves. Mr. Malthus has however by no means left this conclusion 
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to the mere mechaaical operation of our fecling». He endeavours 
formally to euablish it. 1 he following t>a8«age Bcemfi the conDectlng 
linlc in the chain, which unites the two worlds of theory and practice 
togetlicr ; it cements the argument, gives solidity and roundness to it, 
and renders it complete against all improvement, real or imaginary, 
present or future, against all absolute [perfection or imperi'ect attempts 
at it, and gradual approaches to it. It fairly blocks up the road. 

' It cannot but be a matter of astonishment that all writers on the 
perfectibility of man, and of society, who have noticed the argument 
of an overcharged population, treat it always very slightly, and 
invariably represent the difficulties arising from it, as at a great, and 
almost immeasurable distance. Even Mr. Wallace, who thought the 
argument itself of so much weight as to destroy his whole system of 
et^uality, did not seem to be aware that any difficulty would occur 
from this cause, till the whole earth had been cultivated like a garden^ 
and was incapable of any further increase of produce. Were this 
really the case, and were a beautiful system of equality in other 
respecu practicable, I cannot think that our ardour in the pursuit of 
such a scheme ought to be damped by the contemplation of so remote 
a difficulty. An event at such a distance might fairly be left to 
providence ; but the truth is, that if the view of the argument given 
in this Essay be just, the difficulty so far from being remote, would 
be imminent and immediate, jit every period during the progress of 
cultivation, from the present moment to the time when the whole 
earth was become like a garden, the distress for 'want of food *wouId be 
constantly pressing on tdl mankind^ if they were equal. Though the 
produce of the earth might he increasing every year, population would 
he increasing much faster ; and the redundancy must necessarily be 
repressed by the periodical or constant action of vice and misery.' * 

In answer to this statement (allowing however that it is a fair 
inference from Wallace's reasoning, and from our author's own 
principle) I would simply ask, whether during this progress of cultiva- 
tiotty the distress for 'want of food zoou/d he constantly pressing on all 
mankind more than it does at present. Let us suppose that men 
remain just as vicious, as imprudent, as regardless of their own 
interests and those of others as they are at present, let us suppose 



^ In the Kcond edition, it uyt, moral reitrainS^ vice or misery. What arc we 
to think of a man who writes a book to prove that vice and misery are the only 
•ccuritjr for the happiacM of the human race, and then writei another to aay, that 
vice and foUy arc not the only accurity, but that our only resaurce muat be either 
in vice and foLly, or in witdom and virtue ? Thii ii like making a white akin 
part of the dcAnition of a man, and defending it by saying that they arc all v/hitt^ 
except those who are hUck or tsnony. 
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them to continue just what they are, through all the stages of im- 
proved cultirauon to the time when the whole earth was become like 
a garden, would this in the smallest degree detract from the benefit ? 
Would nothing indeed be gained by the earth's being cultivated like 
a garden, that is, by its producing ten times the quantity of food that 
it docs at present, and being able to maintain ten times the quantity 
of inhabitants in the same degree of comfort and happiness that it 
does at present, because forsooth they would not at the same time be 
ten times better off than they are now? Is it an argument against 
adding to the happiness of mankind ten-fold, by increasing their 
number, their condition remaining the same, that we cannot add to it 
a hundred-fold, by increasinjr their number and improving their con- 
dition proportionably I Or is it any objection to increasing the 
means of subsistence by the improved cultivation of the earth, that 
the population would keep pace with it ? It appears to me that there 
must be a particular perversity, some egregious bias in the mind of 
any person who can either deny the inference to be drawn from these 
questions, or evade it as a matter of indifference, by equivocation and 
subterfuge. We might as well assert that because it is most likely 
that the inhabitants of the rest of Europe are not better, nor indeed 
quite so well off as the people of England, that it would therefore be 
no matter if the whole continent of Europe were sunk in the sea, as 
if human life was merely to be considered as a sample of what the 
thing ifc, and as if when we have a sample of a certain quality, all the 
rest might be very well spared, as of no value. As however I 
conceive that Mr. Malthus is not a man to be moved cither by 
common feelings or familiar illustrations, I shall venture to lay down 
one dry maxim on the subject, which he will get over as well as he 
can, namely, that an improved cultivation of the earth, and a con- 
sequent increase of food must necessarily lead to one or other of these 
two consequences, either that a greater number of people will be 
maintained in the same degree of comfort and happiness, other things 
being the same, or that means will be afforded for maintaining an 
equal number in greater ease, plenty, and affluence. It is plain either 
that existence is upon the whole a blessing and that the means of 
existence are on that account desirable ; that consequently an in- 
creajied population is doubly a blessing, and an increase in the means 
of existence doubly desirable ; or else life is an evil, and whatever 
tends to promote it is an evil, and in this case it would be well if all 
the inhabitants of the earth were to die of some easy death to- 
morrow i 

For ray own part, • who am no great clerk,* I cannot by any 
efforts, of which I am capable, separate these two propositions, that 
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it is desirable either that population should have stood still at first, or 
that it should go on increasing till the earth is absolutely full ; or io 
other words, I see no rational alternative between the principle of 
extermination (as far as it is in our power) and the principle of the 
utmost possible degree of populousness. It is, I conceive, an incon- 
trovertible axiom, that the proportion between the population and 
food being given (and Mr. Malthus tells us that it holds nearly the 
same in all the suges of society) the actual increase of population is 
to be considered as so much clear gain, as so much got into the purse, 
as so much addition to the sum of human happiness. Mr. Malthus 
says in another place (second edition, p. 357), *The only point in 
which I differ from M. Condorcet in this description ' [of the evils 
arising from increased population,] *ia with regard to the period, 
when it may be a])pHed to the human race. M. Condorcet thinks 
that it cannot possibly be applicable, but at an xra extremely distant. 
If tlie proportion between the natural increase of population and food, 
which was stated in the beginning of this essay, and which has 
received considerable confirmation frum the poverty that has heen found 
to prevmt in every *tage and department of human toaety^ be in any 
degree near the truth, it will appear on the contrary, that the period, 
when the number of men surpass their means of subsistence, has long 
since arrived, &c.' Mr. Malthus in different parts of his work makes 
a great rout about the distinction between aetual ^nd reiatrve population, 
and layR it down that an actual increase of population is an advantage, 
except when it exceeds the means of subsistence ; yet he here seems 
to treat the proportion between the increase of population, and food, 
which he says has always continued pretty much the same, as the only 
thing to be attended to, and to represent the progressive increase of 
the actual population, unless wc could at the same time banish poverty 
entirely from the world, as a matter of the most perfect indifference, 
or rather as the most dangerous experiment, that could be tried. Is 
not this being wilfully blind to the consequences of his own reasoning? 
Oh ! but, says Mr. Malthus, you do not state the case fairly. If men 
were to continue what they are at present ; if there were the same pro- 
portionable quantity of vice, and misery in the world, what you say would 
be true. Every thing would then go on as well, or indeed better than 
before. But this is impossible, because this increased cultivation, and 
a more equal distribution of the produce of the earth could only take 
place, in consequence of the increased civilization, virtue, good sense, 
and happiness of mankind : and this would necessarily spoil all. For 
remove the present quantity of vice and misery existing in tlie world, 
and you remove the only checks, that can keep population down. 
• Though the produce of the earth might be increasing every year, 
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tbe poputadon would be increasing much fatter ; and the redundancy 
mtitt be repressed bj* ihe old restraints of rice and misery.' That is 
to say, chough (according to the second edition) vice, misery, and 
raorai restraint^ operate mutually as checks to population, and though 
the diminution of vice and misery could only be the consequence of 
the increased strength in the principle of moral restraint, yet this 
latter principle would in reality have no effect at all, and in proportion 
as the other checks to population, viz- nee and misery, were super- 
seded, they would become more and more necessary. If there could 
be a gradual, and indefinite improvement in the cultivation of the soil, 
and every facility could be afforded for the supply of an increasing 
population, without supposing some change in the institutions of 
society, which would render men better and wiser, than they now 
are, Mr. Malthus will perhaps with some reluctance, and uncertainty 
hanging over his mind, allow that this would be a considerable 
advantage ; the population might in this case be kept within some 
bounds, and not increase faster than the means of subsistence : but as 
this is a change that cannot be looked for without supposing a corre- 
spondent improvement in the morals and characters of men, we must 
set off one thing against another, arul give up the chance of improve* 
ment, to prevent the shocking alternative connected with it. With 
our present moScum of wit and command over our passions, we do 
contrive in some measure to make both ends meet, or to cut our coat 
according to our cloth, or look before we leap* and are not carried 
away, neck or nothing, by this high-mettled coarser, Population, over 
all the fences and barriers of common sense. But if we were to make 
any considerable improvements in horsemanship, or in our knack at 
calculation, we should instantly, belying all reasonable expectation, 
throw tbe bridle on the horse a neck, rush blindly forward in spite 
of all obttacles, and freed from tbe shackles of necessity without 
hiring acquired the discipline of reason, though the one always 
instantly resumes its sway, the moment the other ceases, plunge into 
all the miseries of famine, without remorse, or apprehension. 

This I conceive is an express contradiction in terms. Yet I grant 
that it is a logical inference from Mr. Maltbus's original statement, 
that vice and misery are the only adequate checks to population. 
If this were indeed the case, all the consequences that Mr. Malthus 
describes, the utmost degree of vice and misery, would necessarily be 
the lot of man in all stages and departments of society, whether in 
bis improved or unimproved state, because in all cases and at all 
times his reason would be of no use to him. However great or 
however small our attainments in arts or science, or in all other 
virtues might be, in this respect we should still be the same ; that is. 
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we should be exactly to the condition of the brutes, entirely gorerned 
by an impulse, orer which we should have neither check nor control. 
Mr. Malthus, however, finding that this account i.n inconsistent with 
the state of human life, and with those checks which certainly do 
keep population hack from going its natural lengths, now adds moral 
restraint as a coDvenieot supplement to bis theory, and as our chief 
security against rice and misery, though he still insists that where its 
effect must be greatest, it would have no effect at all. He gives 
up his principle, but retains his conclusion, to which he has no right. 
lie is like a bad poet who to get rid of a false concord alters the 
eixding of his first line, and forgets that he has spoiled his rhyme in 
the second. On the whole, then, it appears, that at no one period 
during the progress of cultivation from the present moment to the 
time when it should have reached its utmost limits, would the distress 
for want of food be greater than it is at present. In the mean time, 
the number of mankind, and consequently their happiness would go 
on increasing with the means of their happiness, or subsistence, till 
the whole earth had been cultivated like a garden, and was incapable 
of any further increase, and we should then be exactly where we are 
now with respect to the checks on population. That is, the earth 
would maintain ten times its present number of inhabitants in the 
same comfort as at present, without our having involved ourselves 
in any of those straits and difficulties, those pits and snares, against 
which we are so kindly warned by Mr. Malthus. The population, 
and the means of subsistence would indeed be stationary, but so they 
may be said to be at present. The only difference is that they are 
at present unnecessarily stationary from artificial causes, from moral 
and political circumstances; in that case the line would be drawn by 
nature herself, in other words, by the limited extent of the earth, 
and by its limited fertility. This hfing tht case and ivere a beautiful 
system of etptntity in other respects practicabie, (for observe, reader, 
I leave the question as to those other respects exactly where I found 
it) / cannot think that our ardour in pursuit of such a scheme cim in 
any nvise he damped by the contemplation of the difficulties attendasit upon 
it from the principle of population. All that could be gained, would 
be pure gain without any loss whatever. In short, the principle of 
population does not, as 1 conceive, affect the future improvement of 
society in any way whatever, whether on a larger or a smaller scale, 
theoretically or practically, generally, or particularly. I have thus, 
Sir, cndeavourea to answer Mr. Malthus's argument against the 
improved cultivation of the earth, and an increase of population, from 
the increased difficulties (us he falsely represents them), that would 
all the way press upon society during its progress. He has rendered 
3* 
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rhis paradox in fiome measure palatable to the reader, by introducing 
it a« one branch of his answer to Condorcet, and others of the earoe 
ichool, herein imitating the policy of the house of commons, who 
M>metiine« prevail on the house of lords to pass a bill which they do 
Dot much like, by taclcing a money-bill to it. However as the two 
cnbjects are entirely distinct, I beg that they may not be confounded. 
The question is simply, whether we are to look upon the progress 
of agriculture, cirilization, and the jiopulousness which would follow, 
(no matter to what extent, nor by whom it is brought about, whether 
it is projected by a junto of philosophers, or decided upon in a com- 
mittee of the house of commons, enlightened by the genius of Mr. 
Malthug and guided by Mr. Whitbrcad's wisdom), whether I say, 
as a general principle we are to look upon an addition to the in- 
habitants of a state, if there is enough to support them, as a good or 
an evil. Mr. Malthus has chosen to answer this question under the 
head, modem philoiophyy so that he is secure of the protection of the 
court. I hare been willing not to deprive him of this advantage. 
and have answered it under the same head. If however any of my 
readers should dislike the argument in this connection, they may 
easily take it out of the mould in which it is cast, without doing it 
the least hurt. To shew how lightly all schemes of improvement 
sit on Mr. Malthus's mind, how easily he thinks they may be puffed 
aside with the least breath of sophistry, it will be suihcicnt to quote 
the following passage. After allowing in general that even the best 
cultivated countries in Europe might be made to produce double what 
they do at present, he says, ' We should not be too ready to make 
inferences against the internal economy of a country from the appear- 
ance of uncultivated heaths without other evidence.' [It is wonderful 
with what slowness and circumspection Mr. Malthus always proceeds 
in his disapprobation of any thing, that comes in the prepossessing 
garb of an evil. He is only confident and severe in his decisions 
against those hidden mischiefs, which lie concealed under a delusive 
appearance of good. There is something in the prospect of dearth 
and barrenness which is perfectly congenial to the disposition of 
Mr. Malthus. He is unwilling to give up a subject which promises 
so much scope for his singular talents of bringing good out of evil.] 
* But the fact is, that as no country has ever reached, or probably 
will ever reach its highest possible acme of produce, it appears alnv^ajiy 
as if the want of industry, or the ill-direction of that industry was 
the actual limit to a further increase of produce and population, and 
not the absolute refusal of nature to yield any more; out a man who 
is locked up in a room, may be fairly said to be confined by the 
walls of it, though he may never touch them ; and with regard to the 
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principle of population, it is never the question whether a country 
will produce any more, but whether it may be made to produce a 
sufficiency to keep pace with an unchecked increase of people.' 
Thi« I confer is a singular passage for a practical philosopher to 
write. Mr. MalthuB here lays it down that the question is not 
whether we should do all the good we can, but whether we should 
do what we cannot. As to his illustration of a man locked up in 
a roomi though it is smart and clever, it is not much to the purpose. 
The case is really that of a man who has the range of a suite of 
rooms and who in a fit of the spleen, or from indolence, or stupidity, or 
from any other cause you please, confines himself to one of them, or of 
a man who havin^^ hired a large commodious apartment, says, I never 
make use of the whole of this apartment, I never go within a foot of 
the walls, I might as well have it partitioned off, it would be snugger 
and warmer, and so still finding that he does not run against his 
partition any more than against the wall, should continue, being 
determined to have no unnecessary spare-room, to hcmm himself in 
closer and closer till at last he would be able to stir neither hand 
nor foot. That any one, allowing as Mr. Malthus does, that with 
proper management and industry this country might be made to 
maintain {ioubU its present number of inhabitants, or twenty millions 
instead of ten, should at the same time affect to represent this as a 
mere trifling addition, that practically speaking cannot be taken into 
the account, can I think only be explained by supposing in that 
person either an extreme callousness of feeling, or which amounts 
to pretty much the same thing, a habit of making his opinions 
entirely subservient lo his convenience, or to any narrow purpose be 
may have in view at the moment. — Perhaps if the uuth were known, 
I am as little sanguine in my expectations of any great improvement 
to be made in the condition of human life either by the visions of 
philosophy, or by downright, practical, parliamentary projects, as 
Mr. Malthus himself can be. But the mutter apjiears to me thus. 
It requires some exertion and some freedom of will to keep even 
where we arc. If we tie up our hands, shut our eyes to the partial 
advantages we possess, and cease to exert ourselves in that direction 
in which we can do it with the most eifect, we shall very soon 
' go deep in the negative series.' Take away the ho|K? and the 
tendency to improvement, and there is nothing left to counteract 
the opposite never-failing tendency of human things *from bad to 
worse.' There is therefore a serious practical reason against losing 
sight of the object, even when we cannot attain it. However, I am 
*free to confess' (to borrow the language of my betters) that there is 
as much selEshness as public spirit in ray resistance to Mr. Malthus's 
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coDUadictioDS. It is a remote question whether the world will ever 
be mach wiser than it is : but what I am certainly interested in, 
is not to Aubmit to have all my ideas confounded by barren sophistry, 
ooc to give up the little understanding which I may actually 
pocae«s. Nor for ray own part, were I confined to my room, 
should I think myself obliged to any one for blocking up my view 
of a pleasant prospect, because I could not move from the place, 
where I was. 

The fundamental principle of Mr. Malthus's essay is that population 
has a constant tendency to become excessive, because it has a tendency 
to increase not only in a progressive, but in a geometrical ratio, 
whereas the means of subsistence are either positively limited, or at 
roost can only be made to increase in an arithmetical ratio. But to 
be sure of avoiding any thing like misrepresentation in this part of 
the argument, where the least error or omission might be fiital to our 
author's whole scheme, let us take his own words. 

' It may be safely affirmed that population when unchecked goes on 
doubling itself every twenty-five years, or increases in a geometrical 
ratio. 

'That we may be the better able to compare the increase of 
population and food, let us make a supposition, which without pre- 
tending to accuracy, is clearly more favourable to the power of 
production in the earth, than any experience that we hare had of its 
qualities will warrant. 

* Let us suppose that the yearly additions which might be made 
to the former average produce, instead of decreasing, which they 
certainly would do, were to remain the same ; and that the produce 
of this island might be increased every twenty-five years by a quantity 
equal to what it at present produces ; the most enthusiastic speculator 
cannot suppose a greater increase than this. In a few centuries it 
would make every acre of land in the island like a garden. 

' If this supposition be applied to the whole earth, and if it be 
allowed that the subsistence for man which the earth affords, might 
be increased every twenty-five years by a quantity equal to what it 
at present produces ; this will be supposing a rate of increase much 
greater than we can imagine that any possible exertions of mankind 
could make it. 

* It may be fairly pronounced therefore that considering the present 
average state of the earth, the means of subsistence, under circum- 
sunces the most favourable to human industry, could not possibly be 
made to increase faster than in an arithmetical ratio. 

*The necessary effects of these two diiTercni rates of increase, 
when brought together, will be very striking. Let us call the 
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population of this island eleven millions ; and suppose the present 
produce equal to the easy support of such a number. In the first 
twenty-Bve years the population would be twenty-two millions, and 
the food being also doubled, the means of subsistence would be equal 
to this increase. In the next twenty-five years, the population would 
be forty-four millions, and the means of subsistence only equal to the 
support of thirty-three millions. In the next period, the population 
would be eighty-eight millions, and the means of subsistence just 
equal to the support of half that number. And at the conclusion of 
the first century, the population would be a hundred and seventy-six 
millions, and the means of subsistence only equal to the support of 
fif^-five millions ; leaving a population of a hundred and twenty-one 
millions totally unprovided for. 

' Taking the whole earth instead of this island, emigration would 
of couree be excluded : and supimsing the present population equal 
to a thousand millions, the human species would increase as the 
numbers 1,3, 4, 8, 16,32,64, 128, 256, and subsistence as i, 2,3,4, 5, 
6> 7i 8» 9- In two centuries the population would be to the means 
of suUistence as 256 to 9 ; in three centuries as 4096 to 13, and in 
two thousand years, the difference would be almost incalculable. 

< In this supposition no limits whatever are placed to the produce 
of the earth. It may increase for ever, and be greater than any 
assignable quantity ; yet still the po*wcr of population being in every 
period so much superior, the increase of the human species can only 
be kept down to the level of the means of subsistence by the ronUant 
operation of the strong laiv of necessity acting as a check upon the 
greater power; ' or as he elsewhere expresses it '-by misery or the fear 
of misery,' 

Oh ! my good Sir, spare your calculations. We do not wish to 
be informed what would be the exact proportion of the imaginary 
means of subsistence to the imaginary population at a period, and at a 
rate of increase, at which, if tt had been possible for it to have gone 
on only half so long as you suppose, the whole race would have been 
long ago ae t ually cwmcu Mr, Malthus here treats us as the fantastical 
landlord treated Sancho Pani,a, by giving him a magnificent list of a 
great variety of delicacies, which it appeared on examination were 
not to be had, but made no mention of an excellent dish of cow-heel, 
which was the on!y thing he had in the house, and which exactly 
suited the stomach of the squire. I am, like Sancho, disposed to be 
satisfied with what I can get ; and therefore I must fairly tell 
Mr. Malthus that if he will only spare me that first ratio of his, of 
a doubled DOpulation with respect to this island, or to the whole 
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earth (though thrre, begging his pardoo, if all other thiogs went 
right, his arithmetical and geometrical distinction would not as 1 
have fchcwn come into play for some time), I say if he will allow, 
as far as the principle of population is concerned, that it is possible 
to double the number of inhabitants of this country or of the world 
without any injury, I shall be perfectly content with this concession : 
this first ratio shall be to me the golden number of Pythagoras, and 
he may do as he pleases with all the remaining links of an impossible 
series, which he has started only, I imagine, as we throw out a tub 
to a whale by way of diversion. As to any serious argument, it is 
perfectly immaterial, perfectly irrelevant to the question, nvbcther we 
ihouU doubh our population^ that we cannot forsooth go on doubling 
it for ever ; unless indeed it could be shewn that by thus doubling it 
once, when we can do it without any inconvenience, we should be 
irresistibly impelled to go on doubling it afterwards when it would 
have become exceedingly inconvenient, and in fact til! the consequence 
would be general famine and the most extensive misery. Without 
this addition to his argument, either expressed or implied, Mr. 
Malthus's double series is of no use or avail whatever ; it looks 
very pretty upon paper, and reads very neat, but is of no practical 
importance. The evils which it describes so accurately as arising 
from the increased disproportion between the ratios at every step arc 
mere imaginary things, existing no where but in the morbid enthusiasm 
of Mr. Malthus's mind, unless we suppose that every increase of the 
existing population, cither with or without a proportionable increase 
in the means of subsistence, is a vicious habit, a species of phrensy, 
where one step only leads to another, till we are plunged into 
irretrievable ruin. But I would ask, supposing the inhabitants of 
a country to have increased gradually in consequence of an increase 
in the means of subsistence, from two millions to four, how that 
population of four millions would have a greater tendency to excess, 
than the present population of two millions ? Would not the same 
sense of inconvenience, the same dread of poverty, the same regard 
to the comforts of life, operate in the same way and just as much 
upon every individual of the four millions, as upon every individual 
of the two millions? What then becomes of the increased tendency 
to excessive population in consequence of its actual increase ? Yet 
without this, an increased population is not in itself an evil, or a 
good necessarily leading to evil, but a pure and unmixed good 
unconnected with any greater evU. 

Even our author's own account will give us a new country and a 
new earth ; it will double all the happiness and all the enjoyment 
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that there is at present in the world. If he had been a man of 

sanguine or poetical feelings, methinks this single consideration would 
have been enough to have made his heart leap up with a lively joy- 
to see 'fast by hanging in a golden chain this pendant world,' &c. 
but he is a man whom you may coll rather of a saturnine than of a 
sanguine disposition. He therefore had no leisure to behold this 
cheering object, but passes on * to nature's farthest verge,* till he 
enters once more into *ihc confines of Chaos, and the bosom of dim 
night/ Mr, Malthus somewhere speaks familiarly of the association 
of ideas, as if he were acquainted with that doctrine. He has here 
at any rate very skilfully availed himself of that kind of reasoning, 
which owes all its weight to that mechanical principle. In all the 
stages of an unchecked population, except the first, it having appeared 
that there is a great disproportiun between this principle and the 
progress of agriculture, our author concludes that his readers will 
forget tliat that, which is so often represented as an evil, can ever be 
a good, and therefore peremptorily adds, in defiance of his own 
statement, that in every pnriod of the increase, the power of popidation 
is much superior to the other. Though it appears to me then that 
Mr. Malthus by his ratios has gained nothing in point of argument 
over his readers, he has gained much upon their imagination. By 
representing population so often as an evil, and by magnifying its 
increase in certain cases as so enormous an evil, he raises a general 
prejudice against it. Whenever you talk of any improvement or 
any increase of population consequent upon it, he immediately plays 
off his infmite series against you. He makes the transition from a 
practicable to an impracticable increase of population, from that 
degree of it, which is desirable to that which is excessive, by the 
assistance of his mathematical scale, as easily as you pass from the 
low notes of a harpsichord to the high ones. There seems no 
division between them. It is true that so long as we confine our- 
selves to the real question before us and distinguish between what is 
practicable, and what can never possibly happen, the evil consequences 
of the system we contend for are merely chimerical. But as 
Hercules in order to strangle the earth-born Antceus was obliged to 
lift him from the ground, Mr. Malthus, in order to complete his 
triumph over common sense, is obliged to calt to his aid certain airy 
speculations and fanciful theories of dangers, that, by his own con- 
fession, can never possibly exist. Whenever you are for setting out 
on the road of reform, Mr. Malthus stops you on the threshold, and 
layi. Do you consider where you are going i Don't you know 
where this road will lend you ? and then, with a * come on, sir, 
here 's the place : look how fearful and dizzy 'tis to cast one's eye 
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fo low'; be hurries you forward to his imaginary precipice, and 
thewa you the danger you have bo narrowly escaped. However, it 
is not Mr. Malthus's rhetoric, but our own wilful blindness, that 
must persuade us thai we have escaped being dashed to pieces down 
any precipicet, when he himself tells us that the road is nothing more 
than a long winding declivity. 

I conceire there were two very capital error* in Mr. Malthus'i 
first essay, which though he has abandoned or in a great measure 
softened them down in his subsequent edition, still adhere to all his 
reasonings, and give them a wrong bias. The first of these was, 
that vice and misery are the only checks to population : secondly, 
that if population were for any time freed from these restraints, it 
would in that case ^o on increasing with a force and rapidity, which 
nothing would be able to withstand, and which would bear down the 
feeble mounds that had before opposed its progress till the whole 
would end in one widr scene of universal uproar and confusion. As 
if, in the first place, mere misery of itself, without a sense of greater 
misery, and a desire to avoid it, would do any thing to prevetit 
population ; and in the second place, as if though the tax of vice 
and misery were taken off for a time, yet the recurrence of the same 
evils afterwards would not operate in the same way to repress popuU* 
tion, or as if population would in the mean time have acquired any 
preternatural strength, with which its counteracting causes would be 
onable to contend, or as if the mere mechanical checks to popolatioo 
Erom the actual evils attendant upon it were not always necessarily a 
nstch for, and proportioned to, the strength of the principle itself, 
md its immediate tendency to excess. It is astonishing to see how 
tboic men, who pique themselves the most on the solidity of their 
DDderttaodings, and on a kind of dull matter-of-fact plodding accuracy, 
are perpetually led away by their imaginations : the more so because 
they are rhe dupes of their own vanity, and never suspect that they 
are liabie to any such deception. In the present instance our author 
ha* been hurried into an unfounded ascumptioD by having his imagina- 
tion heated with ^.perjonifitathn. He has given to the principle of 
population a personal existence, conceiving of it as a tort of infant 
Hercules, as one of that terrific giant brood, which you can only 
master by strangling it in its cradle; forgetting that the antagonist 
principle which he has made iu direct coanterpoise, still grows with 
its growth and strengthens with its strength, being in hex. lis own 
offtpnng: and that the sharper erils which excessive population 
brings along with it, more severe in proportion to its exccts, naturally 
tend to repress and keep population down to the same level, other 
circumstances being supposed the same. Nothing can be clearer to 
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my underataading than this ; yet it is upon the misrepresentation or 
misconception of this principle that most of Mr. Malthus's sophisms 
and ambiguities hinge. 

It is necessary to malce a distinctioD between the tendency in 
population to increase, and its power to increase ; otherwise we may 
fall into great errors. The power of population to increase is an 
abstract thing independent of circumstances, and which is therefore 
always the same. Its effects may therefore be very well described 
by a mathematical series. When we speak of the power of popula- 
tion to increase in a certain continued ratio, we do not mean to say 
that it will or will not do so, but merely that it is possible that it should 
do 80 from the nature of the principle itself. The power of popula- 
tion to increase is in fact the same both before and after it has become 
excessive. But I conceive this is not the case with its temieruy to 
increase, unless we mean its unchecked tendencyy which is saying 
nothing ; for if we speak of its real tendency to increase, this certainly 
is not always the same, but depends exceedingly on circumstances, 
that is, is greater or less in proportion as the population is or is 
not excessive. The ratio in which Mr. Malthus has represented 
population as having a natural tendency to increase, can therefore 
only relate to its unchecked progress, or to its increase while tlie 
means of subsistence can be made to keep pace with it ; inasmuch as 
it has an actual tendency to increase in this ratio, only white it is free 
from checks ; but the moment these checks begin to operate it ia 
necessarily limited by them, or kept down within a certain point to 
the level of the means of subsistence. In short, as a practical guide, 
Mr. Malthus's table is extremely fallacious ; for the population has 
a tendency to go on as i, 2, 4, 8, &c. only while the subsistence 
answers to it, or is as i, 2, 4, 8, &c. and when the means of sub- 
sistence can only be made to increase as 1, 2, 3, 4, &c. then the 
population will, in the natural coursfe of things, come down to it and 
increase only as i, 2, 3, 4, &c. or euppOMng it to have generally a 
certain tendency to excess, it will then increase as 1 J, 2^, 3 J, 5, &c. 
The actual, positive, practical tendency in population to increase ii 
not therefore always the same, and for that very reason its tendency 
to excess is always the same, neither greater nor less, in consequence 
of the absolute increase in population. Mr. Malthus himtielf admits 
fully the distinction between the actual increase of population and its 
excessive increase, between the tendency of population to increase 
with the means of subsistence and its tendency to increase beyond 
those means. In fact, almost one half of his voluminous work is 
taken up by extensive historical researches to prove that the popula- 
tion is in all ages and countries, in every form of society, aod stage of 
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civilization kept down neariy to the means of subsistence : thai 
population has not therefore at one time more than another, when it 
is strong than when it is weak, in an improved than in a neglected 
state of cultivation, a tendency to rush on beyond its necessary 
limits ; yet if there is any one inference to be drawn from the general 
spirit and tenor of Mr. Malthus's reasonings, it is this, that we ought 
Dot to encourage population, nor be anxious about the increase of the 

^sneaos of subsistence, but ought rather to keep them back as much as 
tible, because every addition made to population by whatever 

'means or in whatever circumstances, has a direct and unavoidable 
tendency to make it go on increasing with an accelerated force ; or 
that the positive benefit of an enlarged population is always counter- 
balanced by the increased danger of the excess to which it naturally 
leads. Mr. Malthus by setting a certain degree of plenty agaiiut a 
certain degree of excessive population, has made it appear as if the 
two things were inseparably connected, as if supposing a certain 
progress made in the one ratio you may then by passing over to the 
opposite line see immediately what progress had been made at the 
time in the other, that is, what quantity of actual and excessive 

hpopulalioa, proportioned to the increase in the means of subsistence 
and its immediate consequence, would require to be cut off by 
forcible and unnatural means, by vice and misery. It therefore 
looks very much as if plenty were the immediate fore-runner of 
famine, as if by sowing the seeds of virtue and happiness you were 
ensuring a larger harvest ot vice and misery, the evil engrafted on 
any good being always greater than the real benetit itself, and as if 
by advancing population and increasing the means of its support, 
you were only opening a new Iliad of woes, and giving larger 
scope to the baneful operation of this principle. So that it is not the 
increase of good that we are to think of, but the introduction of 
crit that we are to guard against. The proportion by which we are 
to be guided is clear and demonstrable; it is as 256 to 9, and so 

iregularly through all the gradations upwards and downwards. At 
this rate ic is pretty clear that our only object must be to confine 
human happiness within as narrow limits, and to keep the population 
down as low as possible, at least to sulfer no addition to it. We 
are something in the condition of a man suspended on a balance 
with sharp-pointed spikes placed close to his body, and who must 
not stir for his life. Now the source of this fallacy (on which 
the whole turns, for without it it is null and abortive) lies here^ 
namely in supposing that of the two ratios here connected together, 
the one ii the cause of, or has any thing to do with the other. For 
the ratio in the upper line being at number 256 does not depend od 
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the other ratio being at number 9, but simply on its being so many 
rcmoTCR from tbc root or £rst number. It only expresses a possible 
or imaginary series, or the independent, direct, physical power of 
iDcrease, or abstract tendency to increase in population at each step, 
and what that increaBC would amount to in a given number of steps, 
being left entirely to itself. If it expresses any thing else, or the 
actual increase of population combined with and in reference to the 
means of subsistence, it is utterly false and delusive, and a con- 
tradiction in terms. For population as regulated by, and arising 
out of the means of subsistence cannot have got the start of it in so 
prodigious a manner, and as unconnected with the increase of the 
latter cannot depend upon it. In the one case, population instead 
of being to the means of subsistence as 256 to 9, will only be a 
Uttle ahead of it, or as 91^ to 9 : in the other case it will be as 
256, whether the food has in a given time increased from I to 9, 
or only from 1 to 6, or whether it has stood still at i. The 
Dombcr of inhabitants from the beginning of the world, proceeding 
by the geometrical ratio, would have been going on just the same 
whether they had ever had any thing to cat or not (they are a kind 
of enchanted people who live without food) whether ihc quantity of 
food had been more or less, whether there has been any improve- 
ments in agriculture or not. Though the improvements in agriculture 
had stood stii! at i in the arithmetical scale this would not lessen or alter 
the height to which the geometrical scale would have mounted in 
the interval. *li keeps on its way unslacked of motion/ By 
advancing in the arithmetical scale or increasing the means of 
subsistence, you do not advance the geometrical scale, much less by 
increasing the disproportion between the two, do you increase the 
waiU population of the world, which must be greater in proportion 
as less of it had been provided for. On the other hand, you neces- 
sarily lessen this disproportion. For instead of supposing that if we 
had remained at 1 in the lower scale, wc should then have been at 
I in the upper, or that if we had advanced no further than 3, the 
disproportion would then only have been 4 to 3, and so on, whereas 
by going on it is now as 256 to 9, the fact is that the disproportion 
instead of being as 256 to 9, would have been 256 to i, or 2, or 3 : 
and that the further we go in the one scale, though we cannot keep 
up with, or overtake the other, yet we lose so much the less ground 
and are nearer it than we should otherwise be. To argue otherwise 
is to be like the children who when they cannot keep up with others, 
stand still and begin to cry, thinking this the likeliest way to make 
them slacken their pace. I shall therefore beg leave to look upon 
every increase in the means of subsistCDce or actual population, as 
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so much gained upon the infinite jeries : by keeping back the actual 
axa^sii of subsistence, I do not leiscn the postitle or abstract tendency 
of population to increase, and I only add to its actual tendency to 
increase in proportion as 1 add to its actual means of support. We 
have therefore a clear addition to its actual qoantity without any 
addition to its tendency to excess, or without strengthening the 
eril principle, the germ of incalculable mischief, which population 
contains vrithtn it. Mr. Malthus has taken no pains to guard his 
readers against the conclusion, that by increasing the actual popula- 
tkm, you increase its actual tendency to increase, as if either the 
disposition to propagate the species were stronger in proportion to 
the number of those who possess it, or as if in proportion as the 
power is spread over a larger surl^ce, it were not counteracted by 
being accompanied in each individual with a proportionable share 
of common sense and reason, so that he will not be a bit more likely 
to run upon famine because there will be twice as many to keep 
him company as there used to be. The tendency to excessive 
population in any community does not depend upon the number ot 
individuals in it, who have the power of abusing their liberty, or on 
the quantity of mischief they might do, but upon the moral character 
of the individuals composing it, upon the difference between the 
strength of moral restraint and the strength of physical appetite, or 
on the actual inconvenience to which they u/i// submit for the sake 
of gratifying their passions. In short the tendency to excess does 
not depend on the point in the scale where the /imit is drawn, but 
upon the tendency to overleap that limit; now this tendency or 
imp<tuj is not increased by the distance which it baa gone, like a 
stone roiling down a hill, or like a torrent of water accumolating, but 
ia Uke a cart or waggon left on a declivity with a drag-chain fastened 
to one of the wheels, which is carried forward till the chain is pulled 
tight and then it stups of itself. This is a very clumsy comparison, 
but it has some resemblance to the thing. We are not to calculate 
the actoaj tendency to excess in population by the excess of the 
power itself over the means of subsistence, which is greater as we 
advance, but by the excess of the power restrained by other raotiTes 
and principles over the means of subsistence. In algebraic language 
the tendency to excess is not equal to the power of population simply,but 
to the power, minu4 the difficulty of providing for its support, or the 
influence which that difficulty has on the conduct of rational beings. 

If we suppose a barren island with half a dozen savages upon it, 
liring upon roots, vermin, and crawfish, without any of the arts or 
any of the conveniences of life, ignorant of agriculture, neither 
knowing nor caring bow to improve their condition, passing their time 
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in stupid Indolence, with as little pretensioDt to reason or rcJiDemcDt 
as can welJ be desired, in short a very unphilosophical, im progressive, 
viscioui, miserable set of barbarians as need be ; now what ditference 
would it make in the condition of these poor uninformed wretches, 
or how would it add to their vices, their ignorance, or ' squalid 
poverty,' if we suppose another island at a few leagues distance, 
of about the same circumference, n^aintaining nearly the same 
number of inhabitants living in the same manner ? Yet as it is 
probable that these poor lousy wretches^ leading a life of sloth 
and hunger, may upon the whole have more enjoyment than misery 
(for even the life of a savage seems better than no life at all, nay 
some have gone so far as to say that it was better than any other 
life) it would be desirable that there should be such another island so 
inhabited. But it is exactly the same thing whether we suppoae 
twice the number of people inhabiting twice tlie extent of ground, or 
maintained on the same ground, being twice as much cultivated; 
population would not press the more on the means of subsistence, nor 
would the misery be greater, nor the checks required to prevent it 
greater- That is to say, an advance made in the state of cultivation 

' I here follow the text of Mr. Malthua, who takes great paini to give a 
atrikiug dcicription of the savage tribes, as a pleaaing contraiL, no doubt, to the 
eleganciea and comfortt of polished life. Mr. Malthui'i extreme senaibitity to the 
grosineu and inconveniencet of the savage itate, may be conitrued into refine- 
ment and ftelicacy. But it docs not itrikc mc to. There it something in this 
mis-placed and selfish fastidiousness, that shocks me more than the objects of it. 
It does not lend to compassion but to hatred. We itrive to get rid of our 
uneasiness, by hardening ourselves towards the objects which occasion it, and lose 
the passive feelings of disgust excited in qs by others in the active desire to inflict 
pain upon them. Aversion too easily changes into malice. Mr. Malthus 
seems fond of indulging this feeling against all those who have not the same 
advantages as himself. With a pious gratitude he seems fond of repeating to 
himself, * I am not as this poor Hottentot.* He then gives you his bill of 
fare, which is none of the most delicate, without omitting a single article, and by 
•hrugging up his shoulders, making wry mouths at him, and fairly turning your 
stomach, excites in you the same loathing and abhorrence of this poor creature 
that he takes delight in feeling himself. * Your very nice people have the nastiest 
imaginations.* He triumphs over the calamities and degradation of his fcUoW" 
creatures. He lays open all the sores and blotches of humanity with the same 
calmness and alacrity as a hospital surgeon does those of a diseased body. He 
turns the world into a charnel-house. Through a dreary space of joq 'chill and 
comfortless* pages, he ransacks all quarters of the globe only *io present a speak* 
ing picture of hunger and nakedness, in quest of objects best suited to his feelings, 
in anxious search of calamities most akin to hts invalid imagination,* and eagerly 
gropes into every hole and comer of wretchedness to collect evidence in support of 
his grand misery -acheroe, as at the time of an election, you aee the city-candidat£t 
sneaking into the dirty alleys, and putrid cellars of Shoreditch or Whitechapct, 
and the candidates for Westminster into those of St. Giles's, canvassing for 
votes, their patriotic zeal prevailing over their sense of dignity, and sense of smell. 
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and in the arts of life so as to maintain double the population muiit 
always be the means of doubling the numbers and enjoyment of any 
people. The only poBsible difference would be that as this 
increased population would be the consequence of greater industry 
aod knowledge, it would« one should think, denote of itself, that the 
people would be less liable to unforeseen accidents, and leas likely to 
infolve themselves in wilful distress than before. This is the first 
step in the progress of civilization and in the history of all nations. 
From this description of a barren island supporting a few wandering 
half-starred ignorant savages, such as England might have been once, 
let us turn our eyes to what England is now; — populous, enlightened, 
free, rich, powerful and happy ; excelling equally in arts, and arms, 
the delight and terror of the rest of the world ; the abode of science, 
the nurse of virtue, the darling seat of the muses ; boasting her long 
line of heroes, and sages ; her Bacon, her Newton, her Shakespear, 
her Milton, and her Locke ; ^ blest with the most perfect government 
administered in the most perfect manner ; having a king, lords, and 
commons, each balancing the other, and each in their several station 
and degree being security for every kind of liberty and every kind of 
property, harmoniously conspiring together for the good of the whole, 
taking care 6r8t of their own rights and interests as the most important, 
and then of those of others : subject to mild and equal laws, which 
afford the same immediate protection to every one in tlie enjoyment 
of his liberty and his property, whether that property is five thousand 
a year or no more than a shilling a day : maintaining in different 
degrees of comfort, and affluence, from the common necessaries to the 
highest luxuries of life, ten millions of souls, all supported by their 
own labour and industry or that of others; all plying close with 
cheerful and patient activity to some ingenious and useful handicraft, 
or some more severe but necessary labour, or else reclining in ease 
and elegance, and basking in the sunshine of life ; her meanest beggar 
owing the rags which cover his nakedness, aod the crust of bread 
which keeps his body and soul together to some of the most useful 
inventions which support, and to that humanity which is only to be 
found in civilized society. Shall we forget her schools, her colleges, 
her hospitals, her churches, her crowded cities, her streets lined with 
shops, enriched with the produce and manufactures of her own soil, or 
glittering with the spoils of a hundred nations, her thronged assemblies, 
her theatres, her balls, her operas, her * palaces, her ladies and her 
pomp ' ; her villas, her parks, her cottages, her hamlets, her rich 

* I mention tbcM name* became it w alwayi cuitomary to mention them in 
•peaking on thU subject • and there are some readers who are more imprencd with 
a thing, tiie oftener it la repeated, 
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cultivated lands, teeming with plenty, her green valleys, her ' upland 
Bwells, echoing to the bleat of flocks/ her brave contented peasantry, 
their simple marncrs and honest integrity ; and shall we wish to 
degrade this queen of nations, this mistress of the world once more 
into a horde of fierce barbarians, treading back, our steps, and resign- 
ing this splendid profusion of all that can adorn and gladden human 
life, this gay variety, this happy union of aU that is useful and all that 
16 ornamental, the refinements of taste and decorations of fafihion, the 
beautiful distinctions of artificial society, and the solid advantages 
derived from our constitution in church and state, for the groveling 
dispositions, the brutal ignorance, the disgusting poverty, the dried 
skins and miserable huts of the inliabitants of Terra del Fuego, or 
New Holland ? Yet this it seems from the doctrine of Mr. Malthus 
is our only safe policy, since the lower we are in the scale of 
existence, the fewer and more miserable we are, the farther removed 
we must be from the tremendous evils of excessive population, which 
are the necessary consequences of the progress of refinement and 
civilization. But as the fact so far does not, as I suppose Mr. 
Malthus will himself allow, square with his theory, (for at no time 
during the progress of cultivation does the population appear to have 
been pressing with increased force on the means of subsistence, so 
that though the produce of the earth was increasing every year, the 
inhabitants were increasing much faster, every addition to the actual 
produce only occasioning some new addition to the swoln and bloated 
state of population, and aggravating the already dreadful symptoms of 
the disease) as I say the progress of cultivation and improvement of 
different kinds has not produced any of those fatal consequences we 
might be led to expect from it, so neither do I apprehend any of 
these fatal consequences in future from carrying it aa much farther as 
it can go. I should just reverse the reasoning of Mr. Malthus, who 
taking the evil as at its greatest height when the world is supposed to 
be completely full and completely enlightened, thence argues down* 
wards against all attempts at improvement as dangerous innovations ; 
so I, finding that an improved cultivation and enlarged population are 
good tilings through the inferior gradations, am apt to think they 
would continue so, proceeding Jipwards to the topmost round of the 
ladder, as far as population is concerned, for I once more give full 
and fair warning that I engage in this question no farther, any loose, 
general or accidental expressions to tlie contrary notwithstanding. 
To make good Mr. Mahhus's argument against population, we must 
suppose, as I have said before, that the tendency in population to 
increase goes on increasing with the thing itself: this would be true, 
if as our author supposes in his first edidoo, the passicD always 
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rM^uircd the same vent, in aJl circumfltaDces, that ia if wc suppoie 
roan to be a mere headstrong animaJ in this respect, his reason hariog 
no ioflaeoce whatever over his conduct, or which amounts to the same 
thing, that actuai vice and misery (not foreseen, but felt) are the only 
checks to population. At this rate, it is evident that the degree ai 
misery attending the gratification of the passion would have no effect 
to restrain it, all degrees being alike inditferent or that the quantity 
of actual misery incurred would be in proportion to the increased 
power of producing it. I shall examine these positions more at large 
in another letter ; I here wish to shew in a few words that as applied 
to the subject of increasing population, they lead to a direct absurdity. 
If we suppose this passion to be perfectly blind and insensible, to be 
deaf to all remonstrance, and regardless of all consequences, then no 
matter in what depths of misery it involves us, it will have its way, 
and go its own lengths. Take away the preventive check of moral 
restraint (which only comes in as a snivelling interpolation in some 
places of the second edition] and the population would no doubt go 
on doubling as fast as it could, not as fast as the means of subsistence 
wooJd let it ; that is, the excess of population would be great in 
proportion to the actual previous increase, or the excessive multiplica- 
tion of the species would be the necess^y consequence of^ and 
commensurate with the power of excessive multiplication, which 
would depend on the number of persons having that power. Now 
this is contrary to all we know of facts and human nature, since 
in this case there could be no restraint to population at any time, 
but the extreme of vice or the extreme of misery. The power of 
population to increase is (we will grant) unlimited, but the ten- 
dency to increase is necessarily limited by its tendency to excess 
and limited by it in proportion to the excess. That is to say, it 
does not follow that though when there ought to be only two millions 
of inhabitants, there may be four, owing to the weakness of the above- 
mentioned principle of monz/ restraint^ that therefore that four (by the 
tendency of population to increase in a geometrical ratio or to double 
itaelf,} will in like manner become eight, and so on, namely because 
the checks to it will increase in proportion ; or though the prospect of 
the inconveniences arising from doubling the population in the first 
instance, the quantity of food remaining the same, might not be 
sufficient to deter people, or overcome this propensity, yet the 
prospect of famine consequent upon tlie second doubling undoubtedly 
would, because their regard to consequences is supposed to remain the 
same, and the evils they have to dread in the one case are greater, 
and unless we suppose them to have become more stupid and brutal, 
most operate upon them more forcibly than in the other. The 
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strength of the paMion itself may be considered as always the same, 
or a given quantity : but the motives to reiist it arising from the 
consequences of its indulgence are not always the same, but may be 
cither none at all, or very slight, or considerable, or extreme, as the 
obstacles to its indulgence may be either none at all, or a tailing 
inconvenience, or poverty, or absolute famine. Now the degree of 
excess in population, or the inconveniences to which we expose 
ourselves by inconsiderate gratification will depend entirely on the 
difference, be it more or less, between the strength of the passion in 
each individual, and the strength of moral restraint. If the latter 
principle is weak., it will require to be stimulated by the iramediate 
apprehension of some very great inconvenience, before it will become 
a match for the importunity of physical desire. If it is strong, a 
general conviction of the propriety or prudence of self-denial will be 
sufficient to incline the balance. But in no case unless we suppose 
man to be degraded to the condition of the brutes, will this principle 
be so low and weak as to have no effect at all, so that no apprehension 
of the last degree of wretchedness, as the consequence, would take off" 
or abate the edge of appetite. There is therefore always a point at 
which the exccsft ceases, and we have seen what this point at all 
times is. Thus if the operation of rational motives is so much upon 
a level with the physical impulse, as to keep population exactly or 
nearly down to the means of subsistence, it will do so equally whether 
that population is actually greater or less, whether it is stationary or 
progressive, for it will increase only with the means by which it is 
supported. On the other hand if from the manners, tlie habits, and 
institutions of society, there is a considerable tendency in population 
to excess, this tendency to excess will not be greater or less in 
proportion to the actual number of inhabitants, or the actual quantity 
of food, nor will it depend on their being progressive or stationary, 
but on the morals of the people being retrograde, progressive, or 
stationary ; for the tendency of population itself to excess or to 
increase excessively (a dubious kind of expression) is not a perpetual, 
indefinite, invariable tendency to increase from z to 4, from 4 to 8, 
&c. (as I have just shewn} but a tendency to increase beyond the 
means of subsistence to a certain point or degree. This tendency to 
excess will consequendy be the same wherever we fix the point of 
subsistence, because it is only a given tendency to outstrip that limit 
whether nearer or farther off, whether advancing or retreating.^ It 
is true there is a tendency in population in this case to increase _/Af/rt- 

* I here leave out of the qucttion, ai not cucntial to it, the effect of luJdcn 
riie« or falU, and other accidental viriatioaa m the produce of a country which 
cannot be foretetn or provided againtt, on the itate of population. 
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than the meanB of subfiistencc, but not to increase ^aj/rr andfojtcr^ or 
to get more and more a-head of it. It is in fact only a disproportionate 
niperiority in certain motives over others, which subjects the com- 
munity or certain classes of it to a great degree of want and hardship : 
2nd as far as their imprudence and folly wiJl carry them, they will go, 
but they will not go farther. They will submit to he pinched ^ but not 
to be ttar^feJ^ unless this consequence may sometimes be supposed to 
follow from the partial and unnatural debasement of certain clasttb of 
the community, by driving them to despair and rendering them callous 
to fiulfering. But the general tendency in population to become 
excessive can only be increased by the increased relaxation of moral 
reitraint, or by gradually weakening the motives of prudence, reason, 
&c. I cannot make this matter plainer. 

Mr. Malthus has not I conceive given this question of increasing 
population and practical improvement fair play. He has contrived to 
cover over its real face and genuine features with the terrible mask of 
modem philosophy. His readers having been prevailed upon to give 
up the fee-simple of their understandings into his hands, that no undue 
advantages might be t;iken of them by the perfectihiftty school, they 
find it diificult to get it back out of his hands, though they want it to 
go on again (the alarm being over) in the old road of common sense, 
practical improvement, and liberal discussion. He had persuaded 
himself that population was such an enormous evil in connection with 
a scheme of unlimited improvement, that he can hardly reconcile him- 
self to it, or tell whether to think it a good or an evil in any shape, 
or according to any scheme. By indulging his prejudices, he has so 
confounded his perceptions, that he cannot judge rightly, even when 
he wishes to do it. He found it most convenient, when he had to 
confute Mr, Godwin, to describe reason as a principle of no practical 
value whatever, as a mere negation. As therefore by the removal of 
rice and misery the office of checking population would devolve upon 
this principle, which could do nothing, population would in fact hive 
DO check left to it, and then certainly the most terrible consequences 
would ensue. The only question would be, how soon we should 
begin cutting one anothcr*s throats, or how many (whether a greater 
or a smaller number) had better be employed on this kind of work. 
We perceive very plainly that this must be the inevitable consequence 
of increased population, if it can only be kept down by the positive 
checks of vice and misery. We apply the theory very clearly to 
a future stage of the progress ; but though, if the theory were tniCy 
exactly the same scenes ought to be acting before our eyes at present 
on a smaller scale, yet as we find that this is not the case, we leave 
this circumstance out of the question, and conclude that there must 
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be some secret difTerence, some occult caiue, somethiiig wc cannot 
very well explain, which makes the present state of tilings preferable 
to ail others : at least whatever might be the consequences of popula- 
tion, if certain alterations and improvements were to take place, we 
are sure that it produces no such consequences at present. With 
respect to the lower, or actual stages of population and improvement, 
Mr. Malthus supposes the prevenuve checks to operate as well as the 
pos'tt'tve, the fear of misery as well as the misery itself, because we 
know that it does : but whenever you suppose any alteration or im- 
provement to take place in the world, so that you have not the fact to 
confront him with, he immediately assumes tlie positive checks, or 
actual vice and misery, as the only checks to population; herein 
trusting to his theory. Whenever you arc found to be advancing in 
the scale (which must be indeed fi'om some of the restraints being 
taken off) he directly supposes that you arc to be set free from all 
restraints whatever. He lets loose his ratios upon you, and away 
they go like a clock running down. This indeed would not be so 
well. Mr. Malthus thus artfully makes the question of progressive 
improvement to be, whether we are to be governed as now by mixed 
motives, or to be released from all moral restraint, for he supposes 
that if population once passes a certain bourne, which he points out 
to you, it will then become perfectly untractable, all its future excesses 
will be prevented only by actual vice and misery. Thus though all 
the good of our present situation, all wherein it diifers from a stale 
of brutal violence or lingering want, is in fact owing to the prevalence 
of a less degree of reason and foresight, yet that if that principle were 
•trengthtncd, and the consequence were an increase of population, 
and a more general dilfuaian of the comforts of life, this principle 
would then be of no avail in preventing or correcting the excesses to 
which the unrestrained indulgence of our appetites would give rise. 
There is a degree of absurdity, which staggers belief and almost 
challenges our conviction, by making it incredible that if we ourselves 
do not labour under some strong deception, the human understanding 
should be capable of such extreme folly. 

I shall conclude this letter by laying down two or three general 
maxims, which appear to me to follow clearly from the view which 
ha« been liere taken of the subject. 

First, while population goes on increasing at that tremendous rate 
described by Mr. Malthus, it shews that there is nothing to restrain 
it ; that there is no need of any tiling to restrain it : that it is wanted, 
that its increase is a thing to be desired, not to be dreaded, and that 
if it were possible for it to increase ten times faster, it would be so 
much the better. 
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Secondly, when it arrives at a certain point, that it, where the 
population begins to press on the means of subsistence, either from 
natural or artificial causes, or when it threatens to become an evil 
from excess, it naturally stops short of its own accord, the checks to 
it from vice, misery and moral restraint taken all together becoming 
stronger as the excess becomes greater. It therefore produces it*8 
own antidote and produces it in quaniities exactly in proportion to 
it's own extent. It is not therefore (as Mr. Malthus would, when 
he pleases, have us believel Lke a stone hanging suspended over a 
precipice, which if it once loses its balance will be hurled furiously 
down, rolling and bounding from steep to steep with increased velocity 
till it reaches the bottom, but like a balance suspended by a check- 
weight, where you cannot increase the pressure on one side without 
increasing the resistance proportionably on the other. It may there- 
fore at worst be left very safely to itself, instead of being considered as 
an cv\\ against whose unforeseen ravages no precautions are sufficient. 

Thirdly, as the same Quantity of vice and misery co-operating witli 
the same degree of moral restraint, will always keep population at the 
same (relative) point, so a less degree of actual vice and misery 
operating on a greater degree of moral retitraint, that is, of reason, 
prudence, virtue, &c. will produce the same effect : and we may 
always judge of the happiness of a people, and of the beneficial effects 
of population by the prevalence of moral restraint over vice and 
misery, instead of supposing that vice and misery are the best pledges 
of the happiness of a state, and the only possible security against 
excessive population, Consetjuently, the object of the philosopher 
most be to increase the influence of rational motives, and lessen the 
actual operation of vice and misery. It is only in proportion as he 
does this, that he does any thing ; for not only are vice and misery 
such cheap commodities that they may be had at any comer merely 
with asking for (any bungler may contract for them in the gross) but 
farther though they undoubtedly operate as checks to population, I 
must be excused from admitting that they remedy the evils of popula- 
tion, unless the disease can be considered an its own remedy, for in 
the degree in which they generally exist, they are the only evils, that 
are ever likely to rise from it, and as to those imaginary, unknown 
and unheard of evils, with which Mr, Malthus is perpetually threaten- 
ing us in order to reconcile us to those we bear, I deny the possibility 
of their existence upon any known principles of human society, either 
in its improved, or unimproved state. 

I do not mean to say that there is any thing in the general 
principles here stated that Mr. Malthus is at present disposed to 
deny, or that he has not himscU expressly insisted on in some part 
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or other of his variouj work ; it is enough for ray purpose that there 
are other parts of his work in which he has contradicted them and 
himself, and that the uniform tenor of his lirst work leans directly 
the opposite way ; and it is Dot my busiDcss so much to inquire, how 
much Mr. Malthus retains of his old philosophy» as how many of 
their old feelings his readers retain on the subject, on which he will 
be able to build as many false conclusions as he pleases, and with 
more safety to himself, than if he still persevered in the direct and 
imqualificd assertion of exploded error. Plain, downright consistent 
falsehood is not dangerous : it is only that spurious mixture of truth 
and falsehood, that perpetual oscillation between the two extremes, 
that wavering and uncertainty that baffles detection by rendering it 
ditiicult to know on what ground you are to meet your adversary, 
that makes the sophist so formidable as he is. In order therefore 
that Mr. Malthus may not avail himself of his inconsistencies, I shall 
assume a right to contradict him as often as he contradicts himself, 
and to consider the peculiar doctrioes of his work as its essential and 
only important doctrines. 



LETTER V 



WHETHER VICE AND MISERY ARE THE NECESSARY 

CONSEQUENCES OF, AND THE ONLY CHECKS TO, THE 

PRINCIPLE OF POPULATION 

Sir — I hare in my last letter taken more pains than, I believe, was 
necessary to shew that the tendency of population to increase is not a 
dangerou4 one ; or at any rate that the actual increase of population 
does not increase the danger. The same proportionable quantity of 
vice and misery would always be iujficient to keep down the excess of 
population beyond the means of subsistence, whether we suppose those 
means to be great or small : there is another question, whether the same 
quantity of vice and misery is always tucessary for this purpose ; and 
nirther, whether all the vice and misery in the world are not only 
necessary checks to, but the immediate effects of, the principle of 
population, and of nothing else. 

Before I proceed, I must stop to observe that 1 have just been 
perusing the corrections, additions, &c. to the third and last edition 
of the I£ssay ; and I confess I have not much heart to go on. The 
pen falls from my hand. For to what purpose is it to answer a man, 
who has answered himself, who has hardly advanced an opinion that 
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he has not retracted, who after all your pains to overturn the ex- 
traTagaoc asBertions he had brought forward, comes aod tells you. 
Why I have given them up myself; so that you hardly Icnow whether 
to look upon him in the light of an adversary or an ally. I do not 
like this shadow-Bghting, any more than Sancho liked his master's 
fighting with enchanters. When Don Quixote had to encounter the 
knight of the Prodigious Nose, his valour was inflamed, and he rushed 
fiercely on his anugonist, but when after having unhorsed him, he 
found that it was his old friend and neighbour the Bacchclor Carrasco, 
the fury of his arm was suspended, and he knew not what to say or 
do.^ Till Mr. Malthus lays aside his harlequin's coat and sword, 
and ceases to chase opinions through a rapid succession of varying 
editions, it is not an easy matter tu come up with him or give him 
lair battle. It was thought a work of no small labour and ingenuity 
to make a harmony of the Evangelists. I would recommend it to 
some one (who thinks himself equal to the task) to make a harmony 
of Mr. Malthus's different performances. Till this is done, it seems 
impossible to collect the sense of hiK writings, and consequently to 
answer them. It should not therefore be the object of any one who 
would set himself to answer Mr. Malthus, so much to say that such 
and such are the real and settled opinions of that author, as that 
such opinions are floating in different parts of his writings, that they 
are floating or fixed in the minds of his readers, and that those 
opinions are not so correct as they might be. If Mr. Malthus had 
chosen to disclaim certain opinions with their consequences, advanced 
in the first edition, instead of denying that he ever held such opinions, 
though he may still be detected with the manner^ he would have saved 
roe the trouble of writing, and himself the disagreeable task of reading, 
this rwie attack upon them. 

Mr. Malthus lays down as the basis of all his reasonings the two 
following positions, viz« ' First, that food is necessary to the existence 
of man.' 

' Secondly, That the passion between the sexes is necessary, and 
will remain nearly in its present state.' 

* These two laws,' he adds, ' ever since we have had any knowledge 
of mankind, appear to have been fixed laws of our nature ; and as we 
have not hitherto seen any alteration in them, we have no right to 
conclude that they will ever cease to be what they are now, without 
an immediate act of power in that Being who first arranged the 
system of the universe. The best arguments for the perfectibility of 
man arc drawn from a contemplation of the great progress that he 

' I find th«Y it here lome trantpocition of namei and circamitancci, bot it dofi 
not much matter, 
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has already made from the savage state, and the difficulty of saying 
where he h to stop. But towards the extinction of the passion 
between the sexes, no progress whatever has hitherto been made. 
It appears to exist in as much force at present as it did two thousand, 
or four thousand years ago. There are individual exceptions now 
as there always have been. But, as these exceptions do not appear 
to increase in number, it would surely be a very unphilosophical 
mode of arguing to infer merely from the existence of an exception, 
that the exception would in time become the rule, and the rule the 
exception/ 

As to the first position here laid down that food is necessary to 
the existence of man, I shall not certainly dispute it. As to the 
second kind of ncccsfiity, the gratification of the passion between the 
sexes, I must beg leave to deny that this necessity is * like unto 
the first' or to be compared with ii. Does Mr. Malthus really mean 
to say that a man can no more abstain from the commerce of women, 
than he can live without food ? If so, he states what is not the fact. 
Does he mean to assert, that the impulse to propagate the species, 
call it lust, or love, is a principle as strong, as ungovernable, as 
importunate, as uniform in its effects, as incapable of being subjected 
to the control of reason, or circumstances, in short as much an affair 
of mere physical appetite, as hunger ? One would suppose so, for 
he makes no distinction between them, but speaks of them both in 
the same terms, as equally nccfjjary, as equally fixed, and immutable 
laws of our nature, the operation of which nothing short of a miracle 
can suspend or alter. There are two circumstances, the mentioning 
of which will however be sufficient to shew that the two kinds of 
necessity here spoken of are not ot the same order, or cogency, 
and cannot be reasoned upon in the same manner, namely, that there 
are many instances of persons who have lived all their lives without 
any intercourse witli the other sex, whereas there is no instance of 
any person living without food ; in the second place, what makes a 
most marked distinction between the two casee, is that the longer 
we have been accustomed to do without the indulgence of the one 
appetite, the more tractable we find it, whereas the craving occasioned 
by the want of food, the longer it continues, becomes more and more 
pressing, and at last utterly ungovernable, and if not satisfied in time, 
is sure in all cases whatever, without a single exception, to destroy 
the person's life. These two considerations arc of themselves quite 
sufficient to overturn the analogy which is here pretended to be set 
up between love and hunger (a delicate comparison) — to shew that 
the first of these impulses is not an affair of mere physical necessity, 
that it does not operate always in the same way, and that it is not 
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a thing, over which reason, or circumstances have no power. Wliat 
can be a stronger instance of the power of reason, or imagination, 
or habit over this principle than the number of single women, who 
ID every country, till the manners become quite corrupt, preserve 
either through their whole lives, or the best part of them the 
greatest purity and propriety of conduct ? One would think that 
female modesty had been a flower that blossomed only in other 
climes (instead of being the peculiar growth of our own time and 
country ! ) that Mr. Malthus in the heat of his argument, and urged 
on by the ardour of his own feehngK, is blind to the example of so 
many of his fair countrywomen, in whom the influence of a virtuous 
education, of virtuous principles, and virtuous dieposicions prevails over 
the warmth of the passions and force of temptation. Mr. Malthus*8 
doctrine is a most severe satire against the modesty and self-dcnia! 
of the other sex, and ruins in one sweeping clause the unblemished 
reputations of all those expecting or desponding virgins who had 
hitherto been supposed to live in the daily, hourly practice of this 
virtue. Trenched as he is behind history, philosophy, and a know- 
ledge of human nature, he laughs at all their prudery and afl^ectation, 
and tells them fairly that the thing is impossible ; and that unless a 
miracle could be worked in their favour, they might as well pretend 
to live without eating or drinking, or sleeping, as without the men. 
He must be of opinion with lago, that 'their greatest merit is not to 
leave it undone but keep it unknown.' Surely, no maiJ couid five 
ntar luch a man, — Though this is what Mr. Malthus might say, 
it is not what he Joes say : on the other hand, when he coraes to 
particulars, (as he is rather a candid man, and does not trouble 
himself much about consistency) instead of representing real chastity 
at a kind of miracle or monster in nature, he represents it as a very 
common thing and bears honourable testimony to the virtue of most 
women, particularly in the middle and higher ranks of life, in this 
respect. But then this virtue is conflned entirely to the women ; 
the men neither do, nor ever will be able to practise it ; and this 
again salves the objection to his argument. But this is of all others 
the strongest proof of the futility of Mr. Malthus's reasoning: for to 
what is this difference owing but to the opinion of the world respect- 
ing their conduct, that is, to moral causes ? It cannot be said I 
prciume that the greater command which the other sex have over 
themselves is because their heads are stronger and their passions 
weaker, (this would, I am sure, be out of all anatomical proportion) : 
it is owing solely to the institutions of society, imposing this 
restraint upon them ; though these institutions, if we are to believe 
Mr. Malthus, can never in any circumstances whatever have any 
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eifect OD this passion. It is impossible to add any thing to the force 
and conclusiveness of this argument by enlarging upon it : it speaks 
for itself. I can only savi that I am willing to rest the whole 
controversy on this single fact. If the passion is thus capable of 
being modified and influenced by circumstances, opinion, and manners, 
and not merely slightly modified, or for a short time, in one or two 
solitary instances, as an exception to the general rule (though even 
this would shew that the necessity is not absolute, invincible, fatal) 
but actually kept under (as far as it has any thing to do with popula- 
tion, or child-bearing) by one half the sex in every well-regulated 
community, I conceive Mr, Malthus can only be justified in saying, 
that no possible circumstances will ever render this passion entirely 
subject to the control of reason, by saying that no circumstances 
will ever arrive in which it would be the imperious and indispensable 
duty of every one to habituate himself to such restraint, in which 
that necessity would be generally felt and understood and enforced 
by the opinion of the whole community, and in which nothing but a 
general system of manners formed upon that opinion could save the 
community from ruin, or from the evils of excessive population} 
which is point-blank contrary to Mr. Malthus's whole doctrine. 
In {ihon, Mr. Malthus's whole book rests on a malicious supposition, 
that all mankind (I hope the reader will pardon the grossness of the 
expression, the subject is a gross one] are like so many animals 
in season. * Were they as prime as goats, as hot as monkeys, as 
ealt as wolves in pride, and fools as gross as ignorance made drunk,' 
matters could then be no worse than he represents them. Population 
could then only be checked by vice and misery and by nothing else. 
But I hope things arc not quite so bad.* Mr. Malthus says, 'that 
the passion between the sexes is necessary, or at least that it will 
remain nearly in its present state.' To this I might perhaps assent, 
if I knew what * its present state ' is. Does Mr. Malthus mean by 
its present state its present state in England or in Scotland, or in 
Italy, or in Asia, or in Africa, or America, for in all or most of 
these places is its present state a very different thing from what it is 
in the rest of them r One would imagine from the easy complacency 
with which Mr. Malthus treats the subject, that the present state of this 
passion was a something really given, a fixed quantity, a general rule 
like the relation between two and two and four, cr between food and 

* I am happy to find that a philotophical work, like Mr. Malthus's, hai f^ot a 
good deal into the hands of young ]adles of a liberal education and an inqoisitive 
turn of mind. The qucfltioa ii no doubt highly interetting; and the author hat 
thrown over it a warmth of colouriog, that can hardly fail to please. Even Miti 
Howe was foad of irdoura. 
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lAr human ttomatb^ that it was indulged universally and equally in all 
countries, instead of being as various io itself and it& etfects as climate 
and ail other causes, natural and artificial, can make it. — Thus to give 
an example as much in point as can be, is the present state of this 
iMfion, Ut, of the indulgence of it, the same io Lancashire, that it 
u in Westmoreland, the very next county to it ? In the one you 
find the most proHigate manners, and the most extreme licentiousness, 
ID the other there is hardly any such thing. Mr. Malthus often says, 
be will never dispute any thing that is proved by experience and a 
real observation of human life. Now I conceive that the observation 
which I have just stated is ^fact. Yet Mr. Malthus seems to have 
been quite insensible to this, and many other facts of the same kind. 
But the truth is, that your practical reasoners, your matter-of-fact 
men are the dullest of all mortals. They are like justices of the 
peace who are bound to receive no evidence uidess it is given in upon 
oatht and who without descending from the bench and forfeiting the 
dignity of their pretensions cannot attend to any of those general 
nirmises, those obvious sources of information or casual impressions, 
by which other people arrive at common sense, and human feelings.— 
They shut their eyes to the general face of nature, and trying to 
grope their way by the help of facts as they call them, wander like 
blind men from foliar to post, without either guide or object, and are 
lost in a labyrinth of dates, names, capital letters, numeros, official 
documents, authenticated copies of lying affidavits, curious records 
that are nothing to the purpose, registers of births, deaths, marriages, 
and christenings, voyages and travels. — Mr. Malthus may perhaps 
mean, when he says that * the sexual passion will remain nearly id 
ita present state,' that it will remain in the same state in each country. 
To this I should also assent, if I could agree with him, * that ever 
sbce we have had any knowledge of mankind, the passion of which 
we are speaking, appears to have been a fixed law of our nature, and 
that as we have not hitherto seen any alteration in it, we have no 
right to conclude that there will ever be any.' If Mr. Malthus in 
this passage meant to confine him to the passion or impulse itself, I 
should not certainly be at much pains to contradict him. But that 
t« not the question. The question relates solely to the irregular 
indulgence of, or the degree of restraint imposed on the passion ; and 

^ I hair here purposely left to openiag for Mr. MolthQS's bgeooity. He will 
1 hope take the hint aod write another quarto volume to prove by anatomical and 
medical inquiries into the state of all countrin, beginning at the north sod ending 
it the louUi pole, that there ik the same variation in the quantity and kind of food 
required by the human stomach in difl'crent climatci and countries, as there is in 
the quantity of sexual indulgence. 
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in this respect his assertion ia evidently false. The difference in the 
state of manners in the same country at diiferent periods is as strikiog 
and notorious as that between the manners of different countries. 
There is as much difference between what England was in this 
respect a hundred and sixty years ago, and what she is now* as there 
is between England and Italy at the present day. Was there no 
difference between the manners of ancient Rome in the early periods 
of her history, and towards the decline of the empire? May not the 
state of manners in Italy under the republic, under the emperors, and 
under the popes, be di*5tinctly traced to the influence of religious or 
political institutione, or to other causes, besides the state of population, 
or the facility of gratifying the abstract instinctive propensity to 
sexual indulgence ? Was there not a striking ditfercnce between the 
severity and restraint which was required and undoubtedly practised 
under Charles r. and in the time of the Puritans, and that torrent of 
dissipation and undisguised profligacy which burst upon the kingdom 
after the restoration of Charles ii. ? This luddcn transition from 
demure and saint-like or hypocritical austerity to open shameless 
licentiousness cannot assuredly be accounted for from the increadng 
pressure of population. Nor can it be pretended to have been owing 
to this principle that the tide afterwards turned again at the Revolu- 
tion witli the habits and fashions of the court, and with the views 
and maxims of that party who had now got the ascendancy. A 
learned writer might easily fill a volume with inistanccs to the same 
purpose. But the few which are here skimmed from the mere 
surface of history, and which must be familiar to every one, are 
sufficient to disprove Mr. Malthus's assertion, not as a metaphysical 
refinement, but as a practical rule, that the passion between the sexes 
and the effects of that passion have remained always the same. The 
indulgence of that passion is so far from being a law antecedent to 
all other laws, and paramount to all other considerations, that it is 
in a manner governed almost entirely by circumstances, and may be 
said to be the creature of the imagination. But Mr. Malthus says, 
that no regular or gradual progress has hitherto been made towards 
the extinction of this passion, and that it exists in as much force at 
present, as it did two thousand, or four thousand years ago. The 
question is whether this passion is fixed and stationary, always 
remaining at the same point, controuling circumstances, but not 
controuled by them, not whether the change of circumstances and 
lapse of time may not bring it back to the same point again. I think 
it probable that if Mr. Mai thus had to preach a sermon on the truth 
and excellence of revealed religion, he would be inclined to take for 
one of his topics the benefit we have derived from it in the govern- 
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ment of our passiorw, and genera! purity of our manners. He might 
launch out into a description shewing hour the contemplation of 
Kearenly things weans the aifections from the things of the world, 
and mortifies our carnal desires, how a belief in future rewards and 
ipunishmentft strengthens our resolution, and is indeed the only thing 
It can render us proof against every species of temptation ; he 
might enlarge on the general purity and elevation which breathes 
through the sacred writings, on the law confining the institution of 
marriage to pairs ; he might dwell on the grossoess and pernicious 
tendency of the Pagan mythology ; he might glance at the epistle to 
the Romans, or the preamble to the Jewish laws, and finding that 
the practices there described arc not common among ur, without 
travelling to Rome, or inquiring into the present state of Chaldxa, 
conclude by felicitating his hearers on the striking contrast between 
ancient and modem manners, and on the gradual improvement of 
morals and refinement of sentiment produced by the promulgation 
of Christianity. Though we in general reason very incorrectly in 
comparing ancient and modern manners, (for we always confound 
the former with eastern, and the latter with our own manners) I am 
apt to think that some change has taken place in this passion in the 
course of time. It seems to be more modified by other feelings 
than it used to be ; it is less a boiling of the blood, an animal heat, 
a headlong, brutal impulse than it was in past ages. The principle 
is somewhat taken down and weakened, the appetite is not so strong, 
we can stay our stomachs better than we used to do, we do not gorge 
indiscriminately on every kind of food without taste or decency. 
The vices of the moderns are more artificial than constitutional. 
They do not arise so much from instinct as from a depraved will. 
The spirit is willing, but the flesh is weak. We stimulate ourselves 
into ancctcd passion : we are laborious imitators of folly, and ape the 
vices of others in cold blood. But whatever may be the result of an 
inquiry into the comparative state of ancient and modern manners, I 
cannot allow that it has any thing to do with the present question. 
I will allow that the progress of refinement and knowledge has in 
cinety-nine instances out of a hundred tended to deprave instead of 
improving the morals of men, that at ihe same time that it has taken 
away the gross impulse, it has introduced an artificial and studied 
depravity, the operation of which is more subtle, dangerous and 
universal ; in short that nations as they grow older like individuals 
grow worse, not from constitution, but habit. Still this fact if 
granted (and I am afraid it is too near the truth] will not at all 
prove Mr. Malthus^s theory, that this passion remains always the 
same, being intluenced neither by time nor circuoibiaoces. Secondly, 
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it will Dot overture the speculations respecting the possibility of 
making an entire change in the pa&sion ' in a sutc of society 
altogether diifercDt from any that has hitherto existed,* but will on 
the contrary render such a change more desirable and necessary, as 
our only resource against the general contagion of vice and profligacy. 
If this vice is found to spread gradually wider and wider, clinging to 
the support of institutions, which in all other respects favour selfish- 
ness and sensuality, if it is not the only one among the vices, which, 
while all others spread and flourish and are fostered in the eye of 
the worM, does not hide its diminished heads this is not to be 
wondered at. But it would be a singular way of defending the 
present institutions of society^ that from all our past ex|>erience we 
find that their progress has been attended with the gradual corruption 
of manners, and has uniformly ended in an utter debasement of 
character and the relaxation of every moral tie; and it would be a 
strange kind of inference to say that no alteration in the circumstances 
or institutions of society would ever make men different from what 
they are, because as long as those circumstances and institutions have 
been known to exist, mankind have remained always the same, or 
have been growing worse instead of better. Mr. Malthus denies 
that Mr. Godwin has any right to conclude that because population 
has not produced the dreadiiil effects he ascribes to it in any known 
state of society, it would not therefore produce them in a state of 
society Quite different from any other ; and in the same manner I 
should deny that Mr. Malthus has any right to infer because the 
progress of the human mind has not in the past history of the world 
been productive of any very beneficial consequences, that it will never 
be productive of any such consequences under very different circum- 
stances. Knowledge, as I have shewn in a former letter, is not 
a necessary, absolute good : neither is it a necessary evil. Its 
utility depends on the direction which is given to it by otlier 
things ; e.g. in Scotland, the case before alluded to, knowledge does 
not seem to be the enemy of sobriety and good manners, but a 
support to them. The decay in the purity and simplicity of Scotch 
manners, whenever it arrives, will not I dare say be owing to the 
increase of knowledge, but to the spread of luxury, or other external 
causes* When the whole mass is tainted, it cannot be expected that 
knowledge should escape the infection. All therefore that the 
advocates for the future progressive improvement of mankind have 
to prove in order to make out a consistent case, is that the state of 
the passion between the sexes depends not upon physical, but moral 
causes ; that where these latter causes have been favourable to severity 
of manners, and the elevation of the character^ these effects have 
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nfonaly flowed from them, and may be seen not in one or two 
■agnlar exceptma, bat in large classes of people, in the prcrailing 
■UDDen of whole ages aod nations. Thtu we do not merely know 
that Scjpio wai chaste, and Nero profligate, but we know that there 
was nothing singulai in the chastity of the OQe» or the pro6tgacy of 
the Other ; it was little more than the emanation of the character and 
circumstances of the times in which they liTed. The leaders of the 
republican party in the time of Cromwell, such men as Milton, 
nampden, Pym, Marrel, Sydney, were not I beliewe in the command 
OTer their passions exactly on a lerel with the young courtiers in the 
following reign : but though the names of these men stand out and 
ever will stand out in history, giving dignity to our nature in all its 
parts, yet it is not to be supposed that they alone drank of the pure 
waters of faith aod reason, which flowed freely at that time ; but that 
the &ame lofty thoughu, the same common exertions, and the same 
paKioos, growing out of the circumstances of the times, must have 
mparted a sort of serere and high-toned morality to men*8 minds in 
general, influencing the national character in a very different way 
from the foreign fopperies and foreign ricc«, from the train of 
strumpets, buffoons, tiddlers, and obscene rhymers let loose upon 
the people in the Buccccding reign. It is not necessary to prore 
that manners have always changed for the better, but that they have 
always changed for the better, as far as those general causes have 
operated in part, from the complete success of which a total change 
is predicted. This passion as it runs into licentiousness is certainly 
one great obsucle in the way of improvement, and one of those 
passions which we must conquer before we can hope to become 
perfectly reasonable beings (if this is a thing either desirable or 
poenble). But to say, that we may get a complete mastery over our 
pusions, and that we shall stili be in danger from the principle of 
population is to mc a paradox. Population is only dangerous from 
the excess of this passion, and I see no reason why its excesses may 
not be restrained as well as those of any other passion. We find by 
uniform expenencc that it is, like other passions, influenced by 
example, institution, and circumstances, according to the degree of 
strength they have ; and if there is reason to suppose it possible that 
any of the other passions should ever be totally eradicated, or 
■tibjected to moral restraint, there is no reason why this should 
oot be so too. It does not form any anomaly to the other prevailing 
passions of men. It is oot, like hunger, a necessary instinct. Its 
effects are more like tliote of drunkenness : aod we might as well 
make this latter vice an insurmountable objection to the good order 
and happiness of society, by saying that there will always be as 
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many dnrnkeo disputes, brawls and riou, as there are at present, 

because there are as many instances of people getting drunk now as 
there were two thoumnd years ago, as pretend to deduce the same 
consecjuence from the existence of such a passioD as lust. — To judge 
from his book, I should suppose Mr. Malthus to be a man of a warm 
constitution, and amorous complexion. I should not hesitate in my 
own mind, to conclude that this is 'the sin that most easily besets 
him/ I can easily imagine that he has a sufficient command over 
himself, in all other respects. I can believe that he is quite free 
from the passions ot anger, pride, avarice, sloth, drunkenness, en>-y, 
revenge, and all those other passions which create so much ('isturbance 
in the world. He seems never to have heard of, or never to have 
felt them ; for he passes them over as trifles beneath the notice of a 
philosopher. But the women are the titvU, — The delights and 
torments of lore no man, he tells us, ever was proof against ; there 
all our philosophy is useless ; and reason but an empty name. 'The 
rich golden shaft hath killed the flock of all aifections else,' and here 
only he is vulnerable. The smiles of a fair lady arc to him irresistible ; 
the glimpse of a petticoat throws htm into a flame ; and all his senses 
are up in arms, and his heart fails within him, at the very name of 
love. His gallantry and devotion to the fair sex know no bounds ; 
and he not only answers for himself, but undertakes to prove that all 
men arc made of the same combustible materials. His book reminds 
one of the title of the old play, 'All for love, or the world well lost.' 
If Mr. M/s passions are too much for him, (though I should not 
have the worse opinion of him on this account) I would advise him 
to give vent to them in writing love-songs ; not in treatises of 
philosophy. I am aware, however, that it is dangerous to meddle 
in such matters. As long as Mr. Malthut gravely reduces the 
strength of the passion to a maihomaiical certainty, he is sure to 
have the women on his side ; while 1, for having the jircsumption to 
contradict his amorous conclusions, shall be looked upon as a sour old 
batchclor, and convicted of rebellion against the omnipotence of love. 

But to return. It is the direct object of Mr. Malthus's philosophy 
to draw our attention from the slight and superficial influence which 
human institutions have had on the happiness of man, to those 
'deeper-seated ' causes of misery which arise out of the principle of 
population. These, he says, are by far the most important, and the 
only ones worth our attending to, because ihey are the only ones on 
which all our reasonings and all our exertions will have no effect. 
He very roundly taxes Mr. Godwin and others as men who talked 
about what they did not understand, because they did not perceive 
that social institutions, and the differcot forms of gorcrnmcnt, and all 
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the other means in our power of affecting the condition of human life 
are * but as the dust in the balance,' compared with a principle 
entirely out of our power, which renders the vices of those institutions 
necessary, and any essential improvement in them hopeless. He is 
also angry with Hume for saying something about • indolence.' We 
are to no case to look beyond the principle of popuJaiioD, in accounting 
for the state of man in society, if we would not fall under Mr. 
MaJthusU displeasure, but are to resolve every thing into that. In 
his hands, population is the Aaron's rod which swallowed up all the 
other rods. The piety of some of the old divines led them to see all 
things in God. Mr. Malthus's self-complacency leads him to see 
all things in the Essay. He would persuade us that his discovery 
supersedes all other discoveries ; that it is the category of political 
science ; that all other causes of human happiness and misery are 
merged and sunk in that one, to which alone they owe their influence, 
and their birth. So that we are in fact to consider all human 
institutions, good, bad, and indifferent, all folly, vice, wisdom, virtue, 
knowledge, ignorance, liberty and slavery, poverty and riches, 
monarchy, aristocracy, democracy, polygamy, celibacy, all forms 
and modes of life, all arts, manufactures, and science, as resulting 
locchanically from this one principle ; which though simple in itself, 
yet in its effects is a jumble, a chaos of contradictions, a mass of 
inconsistency and absurdity, which no human understanding can 
unravel, or explain. Over this crew and medley of opinions, Mr. 
Malthus ' sits umpire, and by decision more embroils the fray by 
which he reigns ' : for he is not quite undetermined in his choice 
between good and evil, but is always inclined to give the preference 
to vice and misery, not only as the most natural, but as the most safe 
and salutary effects of this principle, as we prescribe a low diet and 
blisters to persons of too full a temperament. * Our greatest good is 
but pletiioric ill.' — Mr. Malthus may perhaps plead in his own 
defence that at the outset of his work (second edition) he professes 
to treat only of one of the causes which have hitherto impeded the 
progress of virtue and happiness, and that he was not therefore, by 
the terms of the agreement, bound to take cognizance of any of the 
other causes which have tended to produce the same effect. He is 
like a man who takes it into his head to make a huge map of 
Scotland, (larger than any that ever was made of the whole world 
besides] and gives you into the bargain as much or as little ot 
Ireland or the rest of Great Britain as he pleases. Any one else 
who chases, may make a map of England or IrelaiKl on the same 
scale. There is something fair and plausible in this. But the fact 
really is, that Mr. Malthus will let nobody make a map of the 
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country but himself: he has put Englandi Wales, and Ireland in 
the three corner* of his great map (for the title takes up one of the 
cbrners) and he insists upon it that this is ouite sufficient. — What he 
aims at in all his pbns and calculations ot existing grievances is to 
magnify the evils of population, to exonerate human institutions, and 
to throw the whole blame on nature herself. I shall therefore try to 
give such a sketch, or bird's-eye view of the subject as may serve to 
shew the unfairness of our author's statement. How little he has 
confmed himself to his professed object, and how little he can be 
considered in the light of a joint-inquirer after truth, will be seen by 
quoting the following passages at large. 

* The great error under which Mr. Godwin labours throughout 
his whole work is, the attributing of almost all the vices and misery 
that prevail in civil society to human instituiions. Political regulations, 
and the established administration of property are with him the fruitful 
sources of all evil, the hotbeds of all the crimes that degrade mankind. 
Were this really a true state of the case, it would not seem an 
absolutely hopeless task to remove evil completely from the world ; 
and reason seems the proper and adequate insirument for effecting so 
great a purpose. But the truth is, that though human institutions 
appear to be the obvious and obtrusive causes of much mischief to 
mankind, they are, in reality, light and superficial, in comparison 
with those deeper-sealed causes of evil which result from the laws 
of nature.' 

Now by * the laws of nature,' of which human institutions are here 
made only a sort of cat*S'paiv, our author means neither more nor less 
than the principle of population. For after supposing in compliment 
to Mr. Godwin, a state of society in which the spirit of oppressiou, 
the spirit of servility, and the spirit of fraud, in which envy, malice, 
and revenge, in which every species of narrowness and selfishness arc 
banished from the world, where war and contention have ceased to 
exist, where unwholesome trades and manufactures are no longer 
encouraged, &c., he breaks out into his usual cant of, 'I cannot con- 
ceive a form of society so favourable upon the whole to population.' 
He then proceeds gravely to shew, by a train of reasoning which has 
been already recapitulated, and which need not surely be refuted 
twice, how in such a state of happy equality population would go on 
increasing without limit, because all obstacles to it, 'all anxiety about 
the future support of children,' would be entirely removed, tliough it 
would at the same lime be attended in every stage of the progress 
with increasing and aggravated wretchcdcess, because those rery 
obstacles, and the same difficulty of providing for the support of 
children would still remain. 
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* Here theo/ he says, * no human institutions existed, to the 
pCTversencsfi of which Mr. Godwin ascribes the original sin of the 
worst men. No opposition had been produced by them between 
public and private good. No monopoly had been created of those 
advantages which reason directs to be left in common. No man had 
been goaded to the breach of order by unjust laws. Benevolence had 
established her reign in all hearts. And yet in so short a period as 
fifty years, violence, oppression, falsehood, misery, every hateful vice, 
and every form of distress, which degrade and sadden the present 
state of society, seem to have been generated by the most imperious 
circumstances, by laws inherent in the nature of man, and absolutely 
iodependcnt o( all human regulations.' 

' It is a perfectly just observation of Mr. Godwin, that ii>ere U a 
trincipie in human society by <wb'tcb population is perpttually kept Jonvn to 
the leve! of the means of subsistence. The sole question is, what is this 
principle \ Is it some obscure and occult cause ? Is it some 
mysterious interference of heaven, which at a certain period strikes 
the men with impotence, and the women with barrenness? Or is it 
a cause open to our researches, within our view ; a cause which has 
constantly been obsen'cd to operate, though with varied force, in 
every state in which man has been placed ? Is it not misery and the 
fear of misery,' [certainly two very different things] *the necessary 
and inevitable results of the laws of nature, which human institutions, 
BO far from aggravating, have tended considerably to mitigate, though 
they can never remove ? ' He then proceeds to shew how the dis- 
tinctions of property and the other regulations of society would 
necessarily result from the principle of population, and adds, that 
* certainly if the great principle of the Essay be admitted, it affects 
Mr. Godwin's whole work, and essentially alters the foundations of 
political justice. A great part of his book consists of an abuse of 
human institutions' [very sad indeed] *as productive of all or most of 
the evils which afflict society. The acknowledgement of a new and 
totally unconsidered cause of misery must evidently alter the state of 
these arguments,' [comfortable again] * and make it absolutely necessary 
that they should be either newly modified, or entirely rejected.* — How 
fortunate to have discovered that the evils in society are not owing to 
a cause which might be remedied, but to one that renders iheir removal 
absolutely hopeless! 

I might here, if I were to follow the impulse of my own levity, 
say that the yellow fever has 1 believe made its appearance since the 
first edition of Political Justice, though I do not know that this 
circumstance would make it necessary entirely to new-model the 
arguments. As to Mr. Makhus's ' new and unconsidered cause of 
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misery,' I deny that the necessity of providing a proportionable 
quantity of food for an increase of people was new or unconsidered. 
Al! that Mr. Malthus has dificovered is that the population would go 
on increasing, though there was nothing to supjxirt it ! — Our author 
has chosen to justify or palliate the real disorders which prevail in 
society by supposing a case of fictitious distress ; by which means he 
proves incontestably that the present vices and defects of poHticaJ 
institutions, &c. arc comparative blessings. He supposes that in a 
state of society where the public good was the con&t.int guide of 
action, men would entirely lay aside the use of their reason^ and think 
of nothing but begetting children, without considering in the least 
how they were to be maintained. Now I wilt also for a time take a 
license from common sense, and make a supposition as wise at 
Mr. Mallhiia's. 1 will suppose ail the inhabitants of this town to 
come to a determination to live without eating, and do nothing but 
drink gin. What would be the consequence ? Perpetual intoxication, 
quarrels, the fierceness of hunger, disease, idleness, filth, nakedness, 
maudlin misery, sallow faces, sights of famine and despair, meagre 
skeletons, the dying, and the dead. But why need 1 attempt to 
described what has been already so much better described by 
Hogarth? Here then, I might exclaim, no human institutions 
exiatedf no unjust laws, no excessive labour, no unwholesome trades, 
no inequality, no malice, envy, lust, or revenj;e, to produce the 
drcadRiI catastrophe we Just have witnessed : yet in the short space of 
a single montli or fortnight we see that scenes of distress, shocking 
beyond any thing of which we can at present form even a conception, 
would arise out of the most imperious circumstances, from laws 
inherent in the nature and conatiiutton of man, and absolutely in- 
dependent of all human regulations, namely, yrom Mr unrestricUJ uie 
of gin. The inference is direct and unavoidable, that we ought to 
submit patiently and thankfully to all the abuses, vices, and evils 
that are to be found in this great city, and Hatter, excuse, and 
encourage them by all the means in our power, because they all of 
them together do not amount to a tenth p;irt of the mischief that 
would be the consequence of the unrestrained indulgence of a single 
pernicious habit. This is something the way in which Mr. Malthus 
reasons about the unrestricted increase of population. But the 
absurdity is too gross even for burlesque. 

The following is, I conceive, a fair summary of Mr. Malthus's 
theory. First, that the principle of population is a necessary, 
mechanical thing, that it is the 'grinding law of necessity,' un- 
avoidably leading to a certain degree of vice and misery, and in (act 
accounting for almost all the evils in human life. Secondly, that all 
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the other sources of vice and misery which have been so much and 
idly insisted on, have no tendency to increase the necessary evils of 
population, but the contrary, or that the removal of those different 
iources of cril would instead of lessening the evils of population, 
which are much the most important, really aggravate them. Here 
then three <fuestions naturally present themselves. 

Firstf how much of the vice and misery in society is actually 
owing to human institutions, or the passions, follies, imperfections, 
or perversities of human nature, independently o( the principle ot 
population. 

Secondly, whether the removing or diminishing the evils pro- 
duced by those causes would necessarily increase the evils of 
population, and open a door to the influx of more vice and misery 
than ever. 

Thirdly, whether the tendency of population to excess is the 
e^ect of a simple principle operating mechanically, whether it is tp 
be looked upon as one of the laws inherent in our very nature, or 
whether the state of morals in every country does not depend greatly 
and principally on the state of society, on the condition ot the people, 
on public opinion, and on a variety of other causes which are more 
or less within our power ; that is, whether human institutions, laws, 
&c. instead of being the mere blind instruments of this principle, do 
not re-act very powerfully upon it, and give it its direction and 
limits. — If it can be shewn under this last head, that there is some 
connection between the form of government and the state of morals, 
and that the better the government, the better the morals, the evils 
of population instead of forming an excuse for bad governments wiU 
only aggravate their mischief, and increase the necessity of getting 
rid of them. Again, if it can be made to appear that there is no 
necessary, or general proportion between the degree of vice in any 
country, and the pressure of population on the means of subsistence, 
that it is not always the effect of want, but constantly outruns the 
occasion, being self- propagated, and often spreading like a contagion 
through those countries and those ranks in life, where the difticulty of 
providing for a family is least felt, this will shew that the mere 
existence of vice is no proof of its being necessary, or that it 
is CO be considered as a test of the excessive increase of jnpulation. 

Fartlier, if on the other hand, improving tlic condition of the 
lower classes of the people is generally found, instead of leading to 
an unrestrained increase of population, and thus adding to their 
misery, to give them a greater attachment to the decencies and 
comforts of life, to make them more cautious how they part with 
tbem, to open iheir ideas and prospecu, to strengthen the principle of 
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moral restraint, and so confine population within reasonable limits, 
this will be an additional motive for improving their condition (really 
and truly, not by taking from them the comforts and privileges they 
already possess). Again, if it should be found that independently of 
the immediate acts of tyranny exercised by particular governments, 
and the poverty and wretchedness experienced by certain classes of 
the community there is a tendency in some governments to keep 
population down infmitely below tlie level to which it might rise by 
a proper encouragement of agriculture, and the methods of industry 
by which population is supported, it will be but a poor defence of the 
folly or tyranny o£ such governments to say, that they are a necessary 
expedient to prevent the excess of population. 

Lastly, if those states or communities, where the greatest equality 
prevails, are those which maintain the greatest number of inhabitants, 
and where the principle of moral restraint is likely to operate with 
most effect, that is, where population is soonest able to reach its 
utmost limits, and goes the least beyond them, certainly those institu- 
tions which favour the greatest disparity of conditions, the extremes 
of poverty and the extremes of luxury, will receive no very striking 
support from the principle of population. These are 1 think the chief 
points and inferences to which I wish to direct the reader's attention 
in the few slight remarks which I have to make upon the subject. 

It may be proper to observe, in the first place, that Mr. Malthus 
by making vice and misery the necessary consequences of his favourite 
principle lays himself open to a very obvious objection. For if he 
means to prove any thing by his theory, the question immediately is, 
what degree of vice and misery is rendered necessary by this principle, 
or by the physical conjtifution of man ? Are we to suppose that only 
so much evil is necessary as naturally grows out of the British con- 
stitution ? Or does this principle also prove that all the evils that are 
suffered under the Turkish government, or that were suffered under 
the old government of France, or that may arise out of its present 
government are equally necessary and salutary ? How far arc we to 
go? Where are we to stop? Are we to consider every evil and 
abuse aa necessary, merely because it exists, or only as much of the 
tiling as we cannot get rid of? But how much can we really get rid 
of? Arc vice and misery uniformly owing to the development of 
this principle in certain situations, or are they to be in part ascribed 
to the intenention of other arbitrary, and gratuitous causes, the opera- 
tion of which may be more easily set aside ? In what manner are we 
to distinguish between what is necessary, and what is not ? All these 
questions require to be asked before we can proceed to build any 
practical conclusions on Mr. Maltbus's theory of the evils of popula- 
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tioo. The vague, general terra, ' vice and midcry/ gives ui no clue. 
It is mere cant ; and applies equally to the best and wont of all 
possible government*. It proves either nothing, or it proven a great 
deal more than I conceive Mr. Malthus would in all cases wish to 
prove by i^ 

There is no species of vice or oppression that does not find n ready 
excuse in this kind of reasoning. And besides, by leaving the 
quantity of vice and misery always uncertain, we never tubject our- 
selves to the necessity o( following a general principle mto any 
obnoxious conclusions ; and arc always at liberty to regulate our 
opinions according to our convenience by saying — I would have do 
more vice and misery than at present prevails : but that degree of 
vice and misery which i& inwoven with the pretent cotutitution of 
things, I would by no means have removed, it might endanger the 
whole fabric. Thii is a double advantage. We thus lacrificc to 
the powers that be, withtnit violating decorum, or being driven off 
our guard by an indexible and pedantic logic. I have so good an 
opinion of Mr* Maithus that 1 do not think he has any predilection 
for vice and mi«ery in the abfitract, or for their own sakes : I do not 
believe he would stand forward as the advocate of any abuses from 
which he himself does not reap some benefit, or which he may not 
get sometiiing by defending. 

I do not know that I can go so far as with Mr. Godwin to ascribe 
the original sin of the worst men to social institutions, but of this [ 
am very sure that that original ain and those institutions do not pro- 
ceed entirely from the principle of population. There arc other vice* 
and mischievous propensities inherent in our nature, betides the love 
of pleasurr. We are troubled with a complication of disorden, and 
it is bad advice to say, that we ought to direct all our attention to the 
one that is perhaps the most inveterate, or because we despair of 
doing any thing with that, make oo attempts to counteract the progress 
of the others, either by palliatives or otherwise. If we are deceived 
with respect to the real extent, and sources of our disorders, it is 
impoaribie we should hh upon the right method of cure, whatever 
mi^ be the case, if we were informed of our true sitnatiocL. — The 
principle of popolatioo alone, according to the descriptioa Mr. Malthas 
^re« of it as a principle of unbridled and insatiable lost, would indeed 
be wiffici c pt to aoconnt for all the vice and naserr in the world, aod 
for ft peat deal more than there is in the world. It wosild aooo 
otduwu every thing. Bat we have teco that that account is not 
JMC It b in fact only one of the principles or twMinM by which 
the oooilDCt of mankind is infloeoccd ; and be wooid be a bold man 
who shodd aaicn that netther ambition, nor avarice, nor iloih. 
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Dor ignorance, nor prejudice have had any share in producing the 
variouft cTtls that abound in civil society. The other psBsions are 
sturdy claimants and know how to bustle for themselves, and will not 
be 80 easily pushed out of the world. Let any one write the words, 
ambition, pride, cruelty, hatred, oppression, falsehood, selfishness, 
indolence, lust, and hunger in the same line, and let him see if there 
is any peculiar charm in the two last, which draws all their virtue 
and meaning out of the rest. Yet this is the impression which 
Mr. Malthus seems anxious to leave on the minds of his readers. 
Indeed all the others appear to owe their efHicacy and their sting to 
lust alone. If it were not for this one principle, the world might go 
on very well. 

Mr. Malthus charges it as a great error on Mr. Godwin's system 
that * political regulations and the established administration of pro- 
perty are with him the fruitful sources of all evil, the hotbeds of all 
the crimes that degrade mankind.' Be it so, that this is an error. 
The next question is, as Mr. Malthus does not deny that these 
institutions are the immediate causes of many of the evils that exist, 
to what principle they really owe their rise. Mr, Malthus says, 
they arc the necessary results of laws inherent in our nature, and that 
though all the other passions and vices of men could be got rid of 
altogether, the principle of population alone would still render those 
institutions with all the abuses belonging to them as necessary as ever. 
This I take upon me to dispute. Will he say, that (leaving the 
principle of population entirely out of the question) pride, avarice, 
and indolence have had no share in the establishment, or continuance 
of the inequality of property, in goading men on to the accumulation 
of immense riches by oppression, extortion, fraud, perjury, and every 
species of villainy, or in making them undergo every kind of distress, 
sooner than apply themselves to some regular and useful occupation. 
If I were inchned to maintain a paradox on the subject, I might take 
up Hume's assertion, ' that indolence is the source of all mischief in 
the world.' For if men had not been averse to labour, if there had 
been no idlers to take advantage of, to offer temptation to, and enlist 
upon any terras in any lawless enterprize, that promised an easy 
booty, the tyrant would have been without his slaves, the robber 
without his gang, and the rich man without his dependents. But 
these smart points and pithy sayings are soon found to be fallacious, 
if we attend a little closely to the subject. For instance, it may be 
true that if there had been no idle people, tliere would have been no 
one to take advantage of, bnt if there had been no pride, rapacity, or 
selfishness, there would have been no one to take an undue advantage 
of them, or foment the mischief. The fellows that generally com]X}se 
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a gang of robbers only wiah to gain a cheap IWelthood by acts of 
Ttolence ; the captaia of the gang is also actuated by vanity, rcveDge, 
the spirit of adventure, and the desire to keep the country for twenty 
or thirty miles round in awe of him. The common soldier is glad of 
sixpence a-day to be shot at every nour and then, and do nothing the 
rest of his time : the general is not caty, unless he can lay waste 
provinces, overrun kingdoms, and make the world ring with the terror 
of his name. The lazy and unthinking would not do half the mis- 
chief, of which they are capable, without the active, the enterprizing 
and ttirbulcnt : fools and knaves are as necessary to the body politic, 
as the head and limbs are to the human body- The Romans might 
have staid quietly within their own walls, but for the plotting heads 
at home that sent them out to victory ; and his thirty thoufiand 
followers would no more have thought of setting out to India of their 
own accord, than Alexander would have thought of marching there 
by himf^elf. 

It is to me pretty clear that as long as there arc such passions as 
sloth and rapacity, these will be sutiicieat to account for the unequal 
division of property, and will render the taws relating to it necessary: 
and it is equally clear to my mind that if these passions could be 
completely subdued, so that no one would refuse his share in the 
common labour, or endeavour to take an unfair advantage of others 
cither by force or fraud, that the established adminisuation of pro- 
perty would be no longer necessary.^ If, as Mr. Malthus supposes. 



* Such a change would not require the perfect subjugation, or rather annihiljilon 
of these pawiont, or perfccl virtue, in the literal »cntc, ai Mr. Mallbui »rcm« tu 
imply in a late pablicattoo — which I have Dot read. It might ai well be prctcoJcd 
that no man couM ever keep hit fingeri off bank-note*, or pay his debts, who was 
not perfectly honest. In neither case is there required any thing more than such 
a luperiority in one set for motives over another, from pride, habit, example, 
opinion, &c. at juit to incline the balance. The gentlemen of the lociety of Lloyd's 
fun<] wuuM no doubt scorn to touch a shilling of the money encrusted to their care : 
yet wc ahoultl liardly conclude from hence that they are all of them persons of 
perfectly disinterested characters, and altogether indiflfcrent to money-matters. 
The Turks, it is Said, who are very far from the character of perfection, leave their 
foods for sale on an open stall, and the buyer comes and lakes what he wants, and 
leaves the money on the stall. Men are nut governed by extreme motives. ]f 
perfect virtue were necrunry to common honesty, fair dealing, und propriety of 
conduct, there would be nothing but swindlers and black-guards in the world. 
Men strer clear of the law not so much through fear, as because it itamps the 
public opinion. It is ■ positive thing. If men could make up their minds as 
tfecidrdly about the general characters and conduct of individuals without, as they 
do withf the rough rebuke of the law to iharpcn their moral sense (to which by the 
bye Mr. Godwin's plan of plain speakini; would contribute not a little) this would 
go a great way towards rendering a system of equality practicable. But I meddle 
with these questions only as things of idle speculation. Jocnt u in auiiiy &c, 
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< Benevolence bad so far established her reign in all hearts,' that 
every one was ready to give up the enjoyments of ease and luxury as 
far as related to himtieli, I do not think that in such a state of 
unparalleled disinterestedness and heroic virtue, any madman would 
be found to violate the public happiness, and begin the work of con- 
tention anew, for the sake of transmitting a contingent inheritance of 
vice and misery to his Itrirj / If reason and virtue are at present no 
match for the principle of population, neither are they a match for 
the principle of sellishncss, or for any of our other passions. But 
truly, if benevolence had once established her reign in all hearts, we 
should sec wonders, she would perform the part of vice and misery 
to a miracle. — It is evident then that the seeds of inequality, of vice 
and misery arc not sown entirely in the principle of population ; that 
the same untoward passions which (irst rendered civil establishments 
necessary, have continued to operate ever since, that they have pro- 
duced most of the disorders in the world, and are still in as much 
force as ever ; that they very well deserve a chapter by themselves in 
the history of human nature, and ought not to come in as a note or 
parenthesis to Mr. Malthus's great work. 

But whatever account we may chuse to give of the origin of the 
establishment of proj)erty or government in general, this has nothing 
to do with the real question, imless it could be shewn that the same 
form of govemiTient, the same inequality of conditions, and the same 
degree of vice and misery are to be found alike in every country. 
Mr. Malthu8*s system goes to the support of all political regulations 
and existing evils, or it goes to the support of none. Let us cast our 
eyes over the map of liurope, and ask whether all that variety of 
governments and manners by which it is distinguished took their rise 
solely from the principle of population. A principle common to 
human nature, a law inherent in the physical constitution of man, 
may in its progress be necessarily attended with a certain degree of 
vice and misery ; but it cannot be productive of different degrees of 
vice and misery in different countries ; as the stern law of necessity, 
it must operate every where alike. If it does not do so, this of itself 
shews that it is not the sole moving spring in all human institutions, 
that it is not beyond the reach of all regulation and control, and that 
there are other circumstances, accidents, and principles on which the 
happiness of nations depends. Whatever difference there is, then, 
between one government and another, whether that government is 
despotic, or mixed, or free; whatever difference there is in tlie 
administration of that government, whether it is cruel, oppressive, and 
arbitrary in the extreme, or mild, just, and merciful ; whatever diff*er- 
CDce there is between the mdnners of one nation and those uf another, 
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whether the moat licentious that can be» or strict and exemplary; 
whatever diffcreDce there is in the arts and conveniences of life* in 
the improvements of trade and agriculture in various countries, what- 
ever differences are produced by religion, by contrarieties of opioioni 
by the state of knowledge, by useful or mischievous regulations of all 
kinds, all these cannot be owing to one and the same cause. 

Will Mr. Malthus say that all these di^erenccs are as nothing, 
that they are not worth insisting on, or contending about, that they 
are nominal, rather than real, or at any rate that what is gained in 
one way is lost in another, for that the principle of population still 
requires the same vent, and produces first or last the same quantity of 
vice and misery of one sort or other in every country ? He must 
assert on the one hand that all other causes put together do not 
materially affect the happiness of a people, or on the other hand that 
the state of all those other causes depends on, and arises out of the 
state of population, though ihcy do not in the least influence the 
principle of population itself. These absurdities, than which it would 
be difficult to advance greater, arc however necessary to bear out the 
author's conclusion, that arts, knowledge, liberty and virtue, and the 
best institutions can do little for the happiness of mankind. For 
instance, if it is true that religion or opinion of any kind exerts a 
direct influence over morals, then it is not true that morals depend 
entirely on the state of population. Or if it is true, that the invention 
of a useful art, which is accident, or the public encouragement of it, 
which is design, may contribute to the support of a larger population 
without multiplying its inconveniences, then it is not true that all human 
happiness or misery can be calculated according to a mechanical ratio. 
But these matters are, I confess, set in the clearest light by a refer- 
ence to facts, and 1 can quote no better authority than Mr. Malthus 
himself. 

He says, * It will not be difficult, from the accounts of travellers, to 
trace the checks to population, and the causes of its present decay [in 
Turkey] ; and as there is little difference in the manners of the 
Turks, whether they inhabit Europe or Asia, it will not be worth 
while to make them the subject of distinct consideration.' [I shall 
presume that I have so far reconciled the reader's mind to the bug- 
bear, population, that he will not regard depopulation as one of the 
most beautiful features in the economy of a state.] 

Our author then proceeds, • The fundamental cause of the low 
state of population in Turkey, compared with its extent of territory, 
is undoubtedly the nature of its government. Its tyranny, its feeble- 
ness, its bad laws and worse administration of them, with the con- 
Bcqneot insecurity of property, throw such obstacles in the way of 
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agriculture, that the mcanB of subBistence are necesBarily decrciising 
yearly, and with them, of course, the number of people. The miri 
or general land-tax, paid to the sultan, is in itBeif moderate ; but by 
abuses inherent in the Turkish government, the pachas, and their 
agents have found out the means of rendering it ruinous. Though 
they cannot absolutely alter the impost which has been established by 
the sultan, they have introduced a number of changes, which, without 
the name, produce all the etfect of an augmentation. In Syria, 
according to Voiney, having the greatest part of the land at their 
disposal, they clog their concessions with burthensome conditions, 
and exact the half, and sometimes even two-thirda of the crop. 
When the harvest is over, they cavil about losses, and, as they have 
the power in their hands, they carry otF what they think proper,' 
[What they leave behind them, is what Mr. Malthus when he gets 
into his abstractions calls ^ the fund appropriated to the maintenance of 
labour y* or, ^ the aggregate quantity of food possessed by the owners of 
land beyond their own consumption.^^ • If the season fail, they still 
exact the same sum, and expose every thing that the poor peasant 
possesses to sale. To these constant oppressions are added a thousand 
accidental extortions. Sometimes a whole village is laid under con- 
tribution for some real or imaginary offence. Arbitrary presents arc 
exacted on the accession of each governor j grass, barley, and straw 
are demanded for hie horses'; [Mr. Malthus thinks, farther on in 
his book, that ' the waste of the rich, and the horses kept for pleasure' 
in this country are no detriment to the poor here, but rather a benefit, 
page 478.] *and commissions are multiplied, that the soldiers who 
carry the orders may live upon the starving iwasants, whom they 
treat with the most brutal insolence and injutitlce. The consequence 
of these depredations is, that the poorer class of inhabitants, ruined, 
and unable any longer to pay the mi'W, become a burden to the village,' 
[something I supjHJse in the same way that the |>oor among us become 
a burden 10 the jwrish] • or fly into the cities ; but the miri is unalter- 
able, and tlie sum to be levied must be found somewhere. The 
portion of those who arc thus driven from their homes falls on the 
remaining inhabiuints, whose burden, though at first light, now 
becomes insupportable. If they should be visited by two years of 
drought and famine, the whole village is ruined and abandoned ; and 
the tax, which it should have paid, is levied on the neighbouring 
lands. The same mode of proceeding takes place with regard to the 
tax on Christians, which has been raised by these means,' [by what 
means, by the principle of population ?] * from three, five, and eleven 
piastres, at which it was first fixed, to thirty-five and forty, which 
absolutely impoverishes those on whom it is levied, :md obliges them 
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to leave the countiy. It has been remarked that these exactions 
have made a rapid progress during the last forty years, from which 
time are dated the decline of agriculture, the depopulation of the 
cotrntry. and the diminution in the quantity of the specie carried to 
Constantinople. The peasants are crery where reduced to a little 
Hat cake of barley, or dmra, onions, lendls, and water. Not to lose 
any part of their corn they leave in it ail sorts of wild grain, which 
o^n produces bad consequences. In the mountains of Lebanon and 
Nablous, in time of dearth, tbey gather the acorns from the oak 
which they eat after boiling or roasting them on the ashes. By a 
natural consequence of this misery, the art of cultivation is in the most 
deplorable state. The husbandman is almost without instruments, 
and those he has are very bad. His plough is frequently no more 
than the branch of a tree cut below a fork and used without wheels. 
The ground is tilled by asses and cows, rarely by oxen, which would 
bespeak too much riches. In the districts exposed to the Arabs, as 
in Palestine, the countryman must sow with his musket in his hand^ 
and scarcely does the corn turn yellow before it is reaped and con- 
cealed in subterraneous caverns. As little as possible is employed 
for seed com, because the peasants sow no more than is barely 
necessary for their subsistence. Their whole industry is limited to 
the supply of their immediate wants, and to procure a little bread, a 
few onions, a blue 6hirt« and a bit of woollen, much labour is not 
necessary. The peasant lives therefore in distress, but at least he 
does not enrich his tyrants, and the avarice of despotism is its own 
punishment.' \NQte, — These are the unhappy persons, as our author 
expresses it in a passage, which may hereafter be quoted at length, 
* who in the great lottery of life have drawn a blank ; and with whose 
exorbitant and unreasonable demands the owners of the aforesaid 
surplus produce neither think it just nor natural to comply.' I 
confers, I cannot accoxmt for all the contention and distress which is 
here implied, for the conflict between famine and riches, when I 
seriously consider with Mr. Malthus, * that the quantity of food, 
which one man can consume, is necessarily limited by the narrow 
capacity of the human stomach ; that it is not certainly probable that 
he should throw away the rest ; or if he exchanged his surplus 
produce for the labour of others, that this would be better than that 
these others should absolutely slaroeJ* But human life, as well as 
our reasonings about it, is a mystery, a dream.] 'This picture which 
is drawn by Volney, in describing the state of the peasants in Syria, 
seems to be confirmed by ;dl tlic other travellers in these countries, 
and according to Eton, it represents very nearly the condition of the 
peasants in the greater part of the Turkish dominions. Universally 
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the ofTiccB of every denomination are set up to public sale, and in the 
intrigues of the tseraglio, by which the disposal of all places ii 
regulated, every thing is done by means of bribes. The pachas in 
consequence, who are sent into the provinces, exert to the utmost 
their power of extortion, but arc always outdone by the officers 
immediately below them, who, in their turn, leave room for their 
subordinate agents. The pacha must raise money to pay the tribute, 
and also to indemnify himself for the purchase of his office ; support 
bis dignity, and make a provision in ca&e of accidents ; and as all 
power, both civil and military, centers in his person, from his repre- 
senting the sultan, the means are at his discretion, and the cjuickest 
arc invariably considered as the best. Uncertain of to-morrow, he 
treats his province as a mere transient possession, and endeavours to 
reap, if possible, in one day, the fruit of many years, without the 
smallest regard to his successor, or the injury that he may do to the 
permaneot revenue. The cultivator is necessarily more exposed to 
these extortions than the inhabitants of the towns. From the nature 
of his employment, he is fixed to one spot, and the productions of 
agriculture do not admit of being easily concealed. The tenure of the 
land and the ri^ht of juuesjion are besides uncertain. When a father 
dies, the inheritance reverts to the sultan, and the children can only 
redeem the succession by a considerable sum of money. These con- 
siderations naturally occasion an indifference to landed estates. The 
country is deserted, and each person is desirous ot tlying to the towns, 
where he will not only in general meet with better treatment^ but may 
hope to acquire a species of wealth, which he can more easily conceal 
from the eyes of his rapacious masters. To complete the ruin of 
agriculture, a maximum is in many cases established, and the peasants 
are obliged to furnish the towos with corn at a fixed price. It is a 
maxim of Turkish policy, originating in the feebleness of the 
government, and the fear of popular tumults, to keep the price of corn 
low in all the considerable towns. In the case of a failure in the 
harvest, every person who possesses any corn is obliged to sell it at 
the price fixed, under pain of death ; and if there be none in the 
neighbourhood, other districts are ransacked for it. When Con- 
stantinople is in want of provisions, ten provinces are perhaps famished 
for a supply. At Damascus, during a scarcity in 17H4, the people 
paid only one penny farthing a pound for their bread, while the 
peasants in the villages were absolutely dying with hunger. The effect 
of such a system of government on agricxdturc, need not be insisted on. 
The causes of the decreasing means of subsistence are but too 
obvious ; and the checks which keep the population down to the level 
of these decreasing resources, may be traced with nearly equal 
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certainty, and will appear to include almost erery species of vice and 
misery.' Happy country, secured by the very nature of its go?eni- 
ment from the terrors of increasing population, and where erery 
species of rice and misery, wisely anticipated, on the principle chat 
the imagination of a thing is worse than the reality, takes away all fear 
of any greater evils than those they already endure ! 

In the same chapter, he says, that in Persia 'the lower classes of 
people are obliged Co defer marriage till late ; and that it is only 
among the rich that this union takes place early. The dreadful con- 
TolsioQS to which this country has been subject for many hundred 
years, must have been fatal to her agriculture. The periods of repose 
from external wars, and internal commotions have been short and few, 
and even during the times of profound peace, the frontier provinces 
have been constantly subject to the ravages of the Tartars. — The effect 
of this state of things is such as might be expected. The proportion 
of uncultivated to cultivated land. Sir John Chardin states to be, ten 
to one ; and the mode in which the oHicers of the state and private 
owners let out their lands to husbandmen, is not that vfh'uh u beii 
caLuIated to reatumate iruiujtry. The other checks to population in 
Persia are nearly the same as those in Turkey. The superior tUitruC' 
tion of the plague in Turkey is perhaps nearly Balanced by the greater 
frequency of internal commotions in Persia^* 

These extracts furnish, I think, a tolerably clear idea of the 
manner in which it is possible for human institutions to aggravate 
instead of mitigating the necessary evils of population. We have a 
suiTicicnt specimen of the effects of bad government, of bad laws, of 
the worse execution of them, of feeble and selfish policy, of wars and 
commotions, or of diseases probably occasioned for the most part by 
the numbers of people who are huddled together in dirt and poverty 
in the great towns in the manner we have seen — in altering the 
natural proportion between the produce of the soil, and the main- 
tenance of the inhabitants ; in wantonly diminishing the means of 
subsistence by a most unjust and unequal distribution of them ; in 
diverting the produce of industry from its proper channels, in drying 
up its sources in causing a stagnation of all the motives and principles 
which animate human life, in destroying all confidence, independence, 
hope, cheerfulness, and manly exertion, in thwarting the bounties of 
nature by waste, rapacity, extortion and violence, and spreading want, 
misery, and desolation in their stead. How admirably does Mr. 
Maithus balance his checks ! What the plague does in Turkey, is in 
Persia happily effected by means of civil commotions. Population is 
thus kept down to the level of the mean« of subsistence. But it seems, 
that wars, and intestine commotions, those blind drudges of Providence 
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in clearing away the Blth, rubbish, and other evils of a too crowded 

popiilation, Bomctimcs go beyond their errand, or do their work the 
wrong way, by striking at the root of population instead of lopping off 
its superfluous branches. According to our author's general system, 
the killing ten, or twenty, or a hundred thousand men is an evil of 
a very tri6ing magnitude, if it is to be looked upon as an evil at all. 
Population will only go on with the greater alacrity, marriage will be 
rendered more practicable, and the deficiency will soon be supplied 
from the sprightly and ever-teeming source of nature. The dreadfid 
convulsions, however, to which Persia hae been subject for so many 
hundred years have not been merely vents to carry oif the excess of 
population beyond the means of subsistence, but they have further 
been fatal to agriculture itself, or to those very means of subsistence. 
The proportion of unculti^vated to cultivated land, we find, is ten to 
one ; 80 that the popdation is not only reduced to a level with the 
means of subsistence, but reduced ten times lower than it need be." 

I beg leave to accompany this description of the effects of political 
regulations and the established administration of property in Turkey, 
with the following critical commentary, taken from another part of 
the same work, which will throw considerable light on the necessity of 
those institutions to prevent the evils of population. Mr. Malthus's 
usual plea for *■ vice and misery,' is that nothing else can put a stop to 
the excesses of population ; which they do in the most effectual and 
chgibte manner. But he has here deserted his idols. 

' It has appeared, I think, clearly, in the review of different 
societies given in the former part of this work, that those countries, 
the inhabitants of which were sunk in the most barbarous ignorance, 
or oppreiiscd by the most cruel tyranny, however low they might 
be in actual population, were very popuhius in proportion to their 
means of subsistence ; and upon the slightest failure of tlie seasons, 
generally suffered the severities of want.' [Yet it was the sole 
object of Mr. Malthus's discovery to prove the converse proposition, 
that the higheM degree of knowledge, and a perfect exemption from 
every species of tyranny would only lead to the lowest state of human 
wretchedness.] — * Ignorance and despotism seem to have no tendency 
to destroy the passion which prompts to increase ; but they eJfecluaUy 
destroy the cheeks to it from reason and foresight. The improvident 
barbarian who thinks only of his present wants, or the miserable 
peasant, who from his political situation feels little security of reaping 
what he has sown, will seldom be deterred from gratifying his passions 
by the prospect of inconveniences which cannot be expected to press 

* See aUo other pawige* gi^'iDt; an accoanl of the state of populalioa in Africa, 
&c. which will be fouad at the end. 
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an him under three or four yean. But though this want of foresight, 
which is fostered by ignorance and despotism, tend thus rather to 
encourage the procreation of children, it is abflolutely fatal to the 
industry which is to support thera. Industry cannot exist without 
foresight and security. The indolence of the savage is well known ; 
and the poor Egyptian or Abyssinian farmer, without capital, who 
rents land« which is let out yearly to the highest bidder and who is 
constantly subject to the demands of his tyrannical masters, to the 
casual plunder of an enemy, and not unfrcquently to the violation of 
his miserable contract, can have no heart to be industrious, and if he 
had, could not exercise that industry with success. Even poverty 
itself, which appears to be the great spur to industry, when it has 
once passed certain limits, almost ceases to operate. The indigence 
which is hopeless, destroys all vigorous exertion, and confines the 
efforts to what is sufficient for bare existence. // u the hope of 
hfttering our condition and the fear of tvatU^ rather than titani i/ieJf thai 
it the best itimu/uj to itidiutry, and ili most constant and Best directed 
efforts wff a/most invariabiy be found asnong a class of peopie above the 
class of the turetchediy poor.* 

What a pity that a man, who writes so well at times, should, for 
the sake of on hypothesis, involve ' himself in absurdities and con- 
tradictions that would disgrace the lips of an ideot.' Mr. Malthus 
will excuse me, if I make use of some of the hints contained in this 
excellent passage, for the benefit of our English poor, who I think 
should not have harder measure dealt them than others, and try to 
soften some of the harshest constructions of the grinding law of 
necessity in their favour. I do not see why they alone are to be the 
martyrs of an abstraction. But Mr. Malthus reserves the application 
of his theory in its purity for his own countrymen. He has some 
natural feelings, and a certain degree of tender weakness for the dis- 
tresses of other countries, but he will not suffer his feelings for a 
moment to get the better of his reason, with regard to those to whom 
he is bound by stronger ties, and over whose interests he watches 
with a paternal anxiety. He will hear of no palliations, no excuses, 
no shuffling temporary expedients to put off the evil day, he insists 
upon their submitting to the full operation of the penalty incurred by 
the laws of God and of nature, nothing short of the utmost severity 
will satisfy him, ('tis death to spare) he will not bate them a jot of 
his argument, be makes them drain the unsavoury cup of misery to 
the very dregs. 

In the same chapter, which is entitled < Of the principal sources of 
the prerailing errors on population,' he says, ' It has been observed 
that many countries at the period of their greatest poputousness have 
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lived ID the greatest plenty, and have been able to export com ; but 

at other periods, when their population was very low, have lived In 
continual poverty and want, and have been obliged to import corn. 
Egypt) Palestine^ Rome, Sicily, and Spain are cited as particular 
exemplifi cations of this fact ; and it has been inferred, that an increase 
of population in any etate, not cultivated to the utmoBt, will tend 
rather to augment than diminish the relative plenty of the whole 
society,' &c. After contradicting this inference without giving any 
reasons against it, he goes on, * Scarcity and extreme poverty, there- 
fore, may or may not accompany an increasing populaiion, according 
to circumstances. But they must always accompany a permanently 
declining jwpulation ; because there has never been, nor probably ever 
will lie, any other cause than want of food, which makes the popula- 
tion of a country permanently decline. In the numerous instances 
of depopulation which occur in history, the causes of it may always 
be traced to the want of industry, or the ili-dircction of that industry, 
arising from violence, bad government, ignorance, &c. which first 
occasions a want of food, and of course depopulation follows. When 
Rome adopted the custom of importing all her corn, and laying all 
Italy into pasture, she soon declined in population. The causes of 
the depopulation of Egypt and Turkey have already been alluded to; 
and in the case of Spain, it was certainty not the numerical loss of 
people, occasioned by the expulsion of the Moors ; but the industry 
and capital thus expelled, which permanently injured her population.' 
[I do not myself see, how the expulsion of capital could permanently 
injure the population.] ' When a country has been depopulated by 
violent causes, if a bad government, with its usual concomitant, in- 
security of property, ensue, which has generally been tlie case in all 
those countries which arc now less peopled than formerly; neither 
the food nor the population, will recover themselves, and the in- 
habitants will probably live in severe want,' &c. Yet Mr. Malthus 
elsewhere aiTects to consider all human institutions and contrivances 
as perfectly indifferent to the question. We have here, however, a 
truer account of the matter. The state of population is evidently no 
proof of what it might be : to judge whether it is more or less than 
it might or ought to be, we must take into consideration good and 
bad government, the progress of civilization, &c. It is a thing Je 
factOj not de jure. It is not that rock, against which whosoever seta 
himself shall be daslied to pieces, but the clay moulded by the potter 
into vessels of honour or dishonour. With respect to Spain, it is 
allowed that her population la deficient, or short of what it might be. 
The problem of political economy 1 take to be, how far this is 
the case with respect to all other countries, and how to remedy the 
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defea ; or how to support the greatest number of people in the 
greatest degree of comfort. But 1 have said this more than once 
before. 

To the eame purpose I might quote Algernon Sydney, who in 
hifl Discourses on government gives the following account of the 
decline and weakness of many of the modem states from the loss of 
liberty.! 

• I take Greece to have been happy and glorious, when it was full 
of populous cities, flourishing in all the arts that deserve praise among 
men ; when they were courted and feared by the greatest kings, and 
never assaulted by any but to his own loss and confusion ; when 
Babylon and Susa trembled at the motion of their arms : and their 
valour, exercised in those wars and tumuEts, which our author 
[Filmerl looks upon as the greatest evils, was raised to such a 
power, inat nothing upon earth was found able to resist them. And 
I think it now miserable, when peace reigns within their empty walls, 
and the poor remains of those eithausted nations, sheltering them- 
selves under the ruins of the desolated cities, have neither any thing 
that deserves to be disputed among them, nor spirit or force to 
repel the injuries they daily suffer from a proud and insupportable 
roaster/ 

* The like may be said of Italy. Whilst it was inhabited by 
nations governing themselves by their own will, they fell sometimes 
into domestic seditions, and had frequent wars with their neighbours. 
When they were free, they loved their country and were always ready 
to fight in its defence. Such as succeeded well, increased in vigour 
and power ; and even those which were the most unfortunate in one 
age, found means to repair their losses, if their government continued. 
While they had a property in their goods, they would not suffer the 
country to be invaded, since they knew they could have none, if it 
were lost. This gave occasion to wars and tumults ; it sharpened 
their courage, kept up a good discipline, and the nations that were 
most exercised by them, always increased in power and number : so 
that no country seems ever to have been of greater strength than Italy 
was when Hannibal invaded it, and after his defeat the rest of the 
world was not able to resist their valour and power. They sometimes 
killed one another; but their enemies never got any thing but burying- 
placea within their territories. AH things are now brought into a 
very different method by the blessed governments they are under. 
The fatherly care of the king of Spain, the po])C, and other princes 

' Thii in a work which I would recommend to cverjr reader of whatever party, 
fiot oaly for the kDowUdge it contains, but for the ptirity, Bimplicity, aad noble 
dignity of the ityle. It imjclci of the old Roman elevation. 
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has established peace among them. We hare not in many ages heard 
of any sedition among the Latins, Sabines, Volscii Iiqni, Samoites, 
and others. The thin, half-starved inhabitants of walls supported by 
ivy fear neither popular tumults, nor foreign alarms ; and their sleep 
is only interrupted by hunger, the cries of their children, or the howl- 
ing of wolves. Instead of many turbulent, contentious cities, they 
have a few scattered, silent cottages ; and tlie tierceness of those 
cations is so tempered, that every rascally collector of taxes extorts, 
without fear, from every man, that which should be the nourishment 
of his family. And if any of those countries are free from these per- 
nicious vermin, it is through the exuemity of their poverty.' 

[How differently do people see things ! According to Mr. 
Malthus, this rascally tax-gatlicrcr, this vile nuisance, is a very 
sacred sort of character, a privileged person, one of the most in- 
dispensable and active instruments in the procession of vice and 
misery, those harbingers of human happiness ; and all our reproaches 
and indignation should fall on the poor peasant, for bringing beings 
into the world whom he could not maintain, in ' the face of the 
clearest warning, and in defiance of the express command of God,' 
as proved by the tax-book. Our superficial politician was not aware 
(Mr. Malthus tells us that first appearances are very deceitful) that 
the produce uf the husbandman's labour was much better employed 
in supporting the waste and extravagance of the rich, than in afford- 
ing nourishment to his family, as this would only enable him to rear 
his family, which must operate as an encouragement to marriage, 
and this again would produce other marriages, and so on ad infinitum, 
to which unrestricted increase of population it is necessary to put a 
timely stop.] 

* Even in Rome a man may be circumvented by the fraud of a 
priest, or poisoned by one, who would have his estate, wife, whore, 
or child ; but nothing is done that looks like violence or tumuh. 
The gOTemors do as little fear Gracchus as Hannibal ; and instead 
of wearying their subjects in wars,' [We have not yet reached this 
pitch of perfection] * they only seek by perverted laws, corrupt 
judges, false witnesses, and vexatious suits, to cheat them of their 
money and inheritance. This is the best part of their condition. 
Where these arts are used, there are men, and they have something 
to lose ; but for the most part, the lands lie waste ; and they who 
were formerly troubled with the disorders incident to populous cities, 
now enjoy the quiet and peaceable estate of a wilderness, — Again, 
there is a way of killing worse than that of the sword ; for as 
Tertullian says upon a different occasion, vf/are narci est interjicere ; 
those governments are in the highest degree guilty of blood* which 
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by taking From men the means of Iiviog, bring some to perish through 
want, drive others out of the country, and generally dissuade men 
from marriage, iy talking from them a/I ways of iupporting their faauHu** 
[Our author, we see, has not here put the can before the horse. He 
seems to have understood the necessity of food to population, though 
Mr. Malthus's essay had not then been heard of.] * Notwithstanding 
all the seditions of Florence, and other cities of Tuscany, the horrid 
factions of Guelphs and Gibelincs,^ Neri and Dianchi, nobles and 
commons, they continued populous, strong, aixi exceeding rich ; but 
in the space of less than a hundred and iifty years, the peaceable reign 
of the Medici is thought to have destroyed nine parts in ten of the 
people of that province. Among other things it is remarkable, that 
when Philip the second of Spain gave Sienna to the Duke of 
Florence, his embassador then at Rome sent him word, that he had 
given away more than six hundred and fifty thousand subjects ; and 
it is not believed there are now twenty thousand souls inhabiting that 
city and territory. Pisa, Pistoia, Arezzo, Cortona, and other towns, 
that were then good and populous, are in the like proportion 
diminished, and Florence more {ban any. When that city had been 
long troubled with seditions, tumults, and wars, for the most part 
unprosperous, it still retained such strength, that when Charles the 
eighth of France, being admitted as a friend with hia whole army, 
which soon after conquered the kingdom of Naples, thought to 
master them, the people, taking up arms, struck such a terror into 
him, that he was glad to depart upon such conditions as they thought 
fit to impose. Machiavel reports, that in the year 1 2y8 Florence 
alone, with the Val d'Amo, a small territory belonging to that city, 
could, in a few hours, by the sound of a bell, bring together a 
hundred thousand well-armed men. Whereas now that city, with 
all the others in that province, are brought to such despicable weak- 
ness, emptiness, poverty, and baseness, that they can neither resist 
the oppressions of their own prince, nor defend him or themselves, 
if they were assaulted by a foreign enemy. The people are dispersed 

1 I thould like to know whether Mr. Malthus wouM go so far at to lay Uu( 
all the wart and rebelltoni nccationed by retigion, that all the ploti, aaiattinatinni, 
burnings, mawacrea, the pcrfecutiona, fcudi, animotitiet, hatreds md jealousy of 
different sect*, that the cruelty, bigotry, the pemiciom cuitonn, ami abominable 
pf acticet of the Pagan and other tuperatitioos, tuch as human sacriAcei, &c. whether 
all tboae mitcfaieft and enormitiet of which religion hat been made a tool, whether 
the martyrdom of the firtt chrtitiant, the mauacre of St. Bartholomew, the firet of 
Smithficld, tttc cxpediliunt (o the holy land, the Gunpowder Plot, the Inquiaition, 
the loDg Harliamcnt, the Rcfonnation and the Revolution, — Popery, Protcttaattim, 
' monka, cremitet, and frtara, with all their trumpery* were tlie ofTipring of the 
principle cf population. 
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or destroyed, and the best families sent to seek habitatioDS in Venicci 
Genoa, Rome, and Lucca. This is not the effect of war or pestilence: 
they enjoy a perfect peace, and suffer no other plague than the govern- 
ment they are under. But he who has thus cured them of disorders 
and tumults does in my opinion deserve no greater praise than a 
physician, who should boast there was not a sick person in a house 
committed to his care, when he had poisoned all that were in it. 
The Spaniards have established the like peace in the kingdoms of 
Naples and Sicily, the West Indies, and other places. The Turks 
by the same means prevent tumults in their dominions. And they 
are of such efficacy in all pUces, that Mario Chigi, brother to pope 
Alexander the seventh, by one sordid cheat upon the sale of corn, 
is said within eight years to have destroyed above a third part of the 
people in the ecclesiastical state. And that country, which was 
the strength of the Romans in the time of the Carthaginian wars, 
suffered more by the coretousness and fraud of that villain, tlian 
by all the defeats received from Hannibal, &c. Chap. ii. p. 223. 

It will be worth the reader's while to turn to Lord Kaims's 
account of the kingdom of Siam, which, though one of the most 
fertile countries in the world, is reduced to the lowest state of 
poverty and wretchedness by the absurd and tyrannical ]x>licy of its 
government. Some of the finest districts that were formerly cultivated, 
are now inhabited only by wild beasts. One of the arts by which 
they preserve the balance of i>opulation in that country is, that the 
keeper of the king's menagerie is authorized to let loose the elephants 
into the gardens of all those within a given distance of the capita], 
who do not pay him a large fine yearly to be excused from this 
intrusion. Yet according to our Essayist, human institutions have 
a very slight influence on the happiness of a people, because they 
cannot alter the necessary ratios of the increase of food and |x>puIatioD. 
It is probable, however, that some of the cases here cited, which 
seem to bear rather hard on Mr. Malthus's rule, might have led those 
hasty writers, whom he censures for their want of a due insight into 
the subject, to conceive an unjust prejudice against human institutions; 
and perhaps some of my readers may also be led to suspect, from not 
comprehending fully the scope and connection of his arguments, that 
bad governments arc not quite such innocent things, as Mr. Malihus 
would sometimes represent them. Is it necessary to press this subject 
any farther ? I do not pretend to be very deep-read in history, in 
the constitution of states, the principles of legislation, the progress of 
manners, or the immediate causes of the revolutions that have taken 
place in different countries. All that I can presume to bring to this 
question is a little stubborn common sense, an earnestness of feeling, 
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and a certain familiarity with abstruse subjects, that ia not willingly 
or easily made the dupe of Jlimsy diBtinctioos. But without much 
learning in one's self* it is easy to take advantage of the learning of 
others. By the help of a common-place book, which is all that is 
wanted in these ca^es (and I am fortunate enough to have such a one 
by me in the collections of * that honest chronicler/ James Burgh) I 
might soon swell the size of these letters to a bulk, which the book- 
seller would not like, by a number of striking illustrations from the 
most celebrated authors. I might make myself a splendid livery of 
the wisdom of others. But I have no taste for this pompous drudgery. 
However, to satisfy those readers who are unable to discern the 
truth without the spectacles of facts, it will not be amiss to refer to 
the opinions of a few of the writers, who seem with sufficient clear- 
ness to have traced the causes of the rise and fall of particular states 
to principles quite independent of, which were neither first set in 
motion nor afterwards regulated by the principle of population, and 
the effects of which were utterly disproportionate to the actual 
operation of that principle. After all, it is impossible to answer a 
paradox satisfactorily. The real answer consists of the feelings and 
observations of our whole lives ; and of course, it must be impossible 
to embody these in any single statement. All that can be done in 
these cases is to set the imiiginatioo once more in its old track. 

' Hear,' says my authority, * the excellent Montague on the 
prevalence of luxury among the Romans.' 

'If we connect the various strokes interspersed through what we 
have remaining of the writings of Sallust, which were levelled at the 
vices of his countrymen, we shall be able to form a just idea of 
the manners of the Romans in his time. From this picture, we must 
be convinced, that not only those shocking calamities, which the 
republic suffered during the contest between Marius and Sylla, but 
those subsequent and more fatal evils, which brought on the utter 
extinction of the Roman liberty and constitution, were the natural 
effects of that foreign luxurj', which first introduced venality and 
corruption,' [Now by luxury we may understand a very great 
superabundance of tlie good things of this life, either in the com- 
munity at large or in certain classes of it, but it cannot by any 
construction be made to signify the general and absolute want of 
them. Luxury in some classes may produce want in others, but 
poverty is in this case the effect of the unequal distribution of the 
produce of the earth, not of its real deficiency. Or if by luxury 
we understand only certain exterior decorations or artificial indul- 
gences, which have nothing to do with the real support of life, such 
as dress, furniture, buildings, pictures, gold and silver, rarities, 
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delicacies of all kinds, every thing connected with shew and cxpcncc 
(though all theee things among the Romans being the effects not 
merely of leisure or of supernumerary hands, but oi ponver^ and foreign 
dominion, must imply a command over the more substantial neces- 
saries of life) yet crcn in this sense the passion for luxury or for those 
indulgences (which is here said to have been one great instrument in 
the overthrow of the state) is certainly a Tory different thing from 
the passion of hunger, or want of food, Mr. Malthus's key to the 
solution of all problems of a political nature.] * Though the in- 
troduction of luxury from Asia preceded the ruin of Carthage in point 
of time, yet as Sallust informs us, the dread of that dangerous rival 
restrained the Romans within the bounds of decency and order. 
But as soon as ever that obstacle toai removed, they gave a full scope 
to their ungoTcrncd pasRions. The change in their manners was not 
gradual!, and by little and little as before, but rapid and intitantaneous. 
Religion, justice, modesty, decency, all regard for divine or human 
laws, were swept away at once by the irresistible torrent of corruption. 
The nobility strained their privileges, and the people their liberty, 
alike into the most unbounded licentiousness. Every one made the 
dictate of his own will, his only rule of action. Public virtue, and 
the love of their country, which had raised the Romans to the empire 
of the universe, were extinct. Money, which alone could enable 
them to gratify their darling luxury, was substituted in its place. 
Power, dominion, honours, and universal respect were annexed to 
the possession of money. Contempt, and whatever was the most 
reproachful was the bitter portion of poverty ; and to be poor, grew 
to be the greatest of all crimes, in the estimation of the Romans, 
Thus wealth and poverty contributed alike to the ruin of the republic. 
The rich employed their wealth in the acquisition of power, and their 
power in every kind of oppression and rapine for the acquisition of 
more wealth. The poor, now dissolute and desperate, were ready to 
engage in every seditious insurrection, which promised them the 
plunder of the rich, and set up both tlieir liberty and country to sale, 
to the best bidder. The republic, which was the common prey 
to both, was thus rent to pieces between the contending factions. — A 
state so circumstanced must always furnish an ample supply of proper 
instruments for faction. For as luxury consists in an inordinate 
gratification of the sensual passions, and as the more they are indulged* 
the more importunate they grow, the greatest fortune must at last 
sink under their insatiable demands. Thus luxury necessarily pro- 
duces corruption. As wealth is necessary to the support of luxury, 
all those who have dissipated their private fortunes in the purchase of 
pleasure, will be ever ready to enlist in the cause of faction for the 
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wages of corruption. And when once the idea of refipect and 
homage is annexed to the possession of wealth alone, honour, probity, 
every virtue and every amiable quality will be held cheap in com- 
parison and looked upon as awkward, and quite unfashionable. But 
as the spirit of liberty will yet exist in some degree, in a state which 
rcuins the name of freedom, even though the manners of that state 
should be generally depraved, an opposition will arise from those 
virtuous citizens, who know the value of their birth-right, liberty, and 
who will not submit tamely to the chains of faction- Force will 
then be called in to the aid of corruption, a military government will 
be established on the ruins of the civil, and all commands and 
employments will be at the disposal of arbitrary, lawless power. 
The people will be fleeced to pay for their own fetters, and doomed, 
like the cattle, to unremitting toil and drudgery, for the support of 
their tyrannical roasters.* [All this is evidently erroneous, when we 
apply to it the touch-stone of the theory of population. The people 
are not fleeced and worked in this manner for the benefit of those 
who fleece and work them, to gratify any appetites or passions of 
theirs, it is out of pure good-wili to the poor wretches themselves, 
that they may live more at their ease, and in a greater degree of 
affluence than they would without this timely warning of the evils of 
poverty.] * Or if the outward form of civil government should be 
jjermitted to remain, the people will be compelled to give a sanction 
to tyranny by their own tniffragcs, and to elect oppressors instead of 
protectors. — From this genuine portrait of the Roman state it is 
evident that the fatal catastrophe of that republic, of which Sallust 
himself was an eye-witness, was the natural effect of the corruption 
of their manners ; and again, that this corruption was the effect 
of the introduction of foreign wealth and luxury. This fatal 
tendency w«is too obvious to escape the notice of those who tiad 
any regard for liberty and their ancient constitution. Many sumptu- 
ary laws were nude to restrain the excesses of luxury ; but these 
efforts were loo feeble to check the overbearing violence of the 
torrent. Cato proposed a severe law, enforced by the sanction of an 
oath, against bribery and corruption at elections ; where the scandalous 
traffic of votes was established by custom, as at a public market. 
But he only incurred the resentment of both parties by that salutary 
measure. The rich, who had no other merit to plead but what 
arose from their superior wealth, thus found themselves precluded 
from all pretensions to the highest dignities. The electors abused, 
cursed and even pelted him as the author of a law which reduced 
them to the necessity of subsisting by labour. Corruption was 
arrived at its height, and those excesses which were formerly 
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esteemed the tiVw of the people were now, by the force of custom, 
become the manners of the people. To pilfer the public money and 
to plunder the prorinces by violence, though state crimes of the most 
heinoua nature, were grown so familiar, that they were looked upon 
as no more than mere oHice perquisites.' Really I am afraid that 
the reader will suspect me of falsifying the historical record to 
write a satire against our own times. Some of these remarks are I 
confess home truths. To a person who has not that myfiterious kind 
of penetration which the author of the Essay posscfiscs, they carry 
more weight, and give a clearer insight into the principles that 
operate in the decomposition of states, than all Mr. Malthus's in- 
discriminate and shadowy reasonings on the evils of population, 
which can no more prove anything decisively on the subject, than we 
can account for the inequalities in the surface of the earth from its 
being round. 

The same author adds, 'Though there is a concurrence of several 
causes in the ruin of a state, yet where luxury prevails, that parent of 
all our fantastic wants, ever craving, and ever unsatisfied, wc may 
safely assign it as the leading cause ; since it ever was and ever will be 
the most baneful to public virtue. /Is luxury is contagious from its 
■very nature, it will gradually descend from the highest to the lowest 
ranks till it has ultimately aifected a whole people. — We sec luxury 
gradually increasing and prevailing over the Roman spirit and virtue, 
till at length the contagion even reached ladies of the greatest dis- 
tinction, who in imitation of the prince and hia court, had their 
assemblies and representations in a grove, planted by the Emperor, 
where booths were built, and in them sold whatever incited to 
sensuality and wantonness. Thus waa even the outward appearance 
of virtue banished the city, and all manner of avowed lewdness, 
depravity and dissoluteness introduced in its room, men and women 
being engaged in a contention to outvie each other in glaring vices, 
and scenes of impurity. Again. — About the time that the Roman 
republic was tottering to its fall, it was observed that there was an 
universal degeneracy of manners prevailing, particularly that the 
women were very scandalous in their behaviour at Rome, while those of 
the countries called by them barbarous were remarkably exemplary in this 
respect.* Was this difference wholly owing to the difference in the 
state of population ^ Or sha)] we betteve that the ladies of Roman 
knights, that the wives and daughters of Emjjerors, that the mistresses of 
those to whom the world was tributary, who scattered pearls and gold 
among their followers, who gave largesses of corn to the people, and 
entertained them at ten thousand tables at a time, who ate the tongues of 
peacocks and nightingales, and the brains of parrots^ whose dogs were 
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fed with the Itvere of geese, their horses with raisins, and their wild 
beasts with the flech of partridges and pheasants, shall we believe 
that these delicate creatures, who dreamt of nothing but pleasure and 
feasting, who reclined on silken couches, whose baths were made of 
rose-water and wine, who scented the air with all the perfumes of the 
Ea^t, whose rich dresses were upborne by a train of waiting-women, 
and idle boys, were driven to the necessity of stiroiUacing their 
passions by lewd exhibitions, and wanton dances, and lascivious 
songs, and eoft music and obscene practices, because they were 
hindered from gratifying their honest desires in a hwfiil way by the 
difficulty of providing for their future ofFspring, or the pressure of 
population on the means of subsistence ? Yet this is what we must 
be led to suppose from Mr. Malthus's theory, according to whom 
vice is the natural consequence of want, and want the effect of 
increasing population. For any one who is acquainted with the state 
of manners, and the mode of living among the great at Rome at this 
time to pretend that all this wns owing to nothing but the advanced 
state of population, just as the rising or falling of the weather-glass 
depends on the pressure of the air outside, betrays a most astonishing 
ignorance of human nature. I think I am warranted in laying down 
the two following maxims ; that luxury is itself an immediate cause of 
dissoluteness of manners ; secondly, that example, particularly that of 
the great, has a powerful influence over manners. 

Before I quit this subject of Roman luxury, I shall just mention a 
fact quoted by my author, which seems to contradict Mr. Malthus's 
notion that the luxuries of the rich do not in the least affect the 
condition of the poor. 'The good Emperor Auretius,' says Burgh, 
* sold the plate, furniture, jewels, pictures and statues of the imperial 
palace, io rerieve the tiistrejjes of the people, occasioned by the invasion 
of barbarians, pestilence, famine, Sfc. the value of which was so great, 
that it maintained the war for five years, beside other inestimable 
expences.' If according to Mr. Malthus's reasoning on this subject 
in different parts of his work, every man's stomach can hold only 
a certain quantity of food, and wliat does not go into one man's 
stomach necessarily goes into some other's, that is, if every person 
has as large a share as it is possible he should have of the necessaries 
of life, I do not see what this moving of pictures or statues about, or 
setting them up to auction should have to do with the state of 
provisions, or how it should relieve the necessities of the poor. 
Mr. Malthus's reasonings are sometimes as remarkable for their 
simplicity as they are at others for their complexity. He sees things 
in the most natural or in the most artificial point of view, as he 
pleases. At one timei every thing comes round by a labyrinth of 
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causes, and all the intricate secretions of the state ; at another time 
the whole science of political economy is reduced to a flat calculation 
of the size of a quartern loaf, and the size of the human stomach. 

Ail authors (but Mr. Malthas) seem agreed that luxury has been 
fatal to the spirit of liberty, and that the loss of liberty has led to the 
loss of indejjcndence, * The welfare of every country depends upon 
the morals of the people. Though a nation may become rich by 
trade, thrifty and industry, or from the advantages of soil and 
situation, or may attain to great eminence and power either by 
force of arms, or by the sagacity of tlieir councils ; yet when their 
manners are depraved, they will decline insensibly, and at last come 
to utter destruction. When a country is grown vicious, industry 
decays, and the people become unruly, ctTeminate, and unlit for 
labour. Luxury, when introduced into free stales, and suffered to 
spread through the body of the people was ever productive of that 
degeneracy of manners, which extinguishes public virtue, and puts a 
final period to liberty. Thus the Assyrian empire sunk under the 
arms of Cyrus with his poor but hardy Persians. The extensive and 
opulent empire of Persia fell an easy prey to Alexander and a handful 
of Macedonians. And the Macedonian empire, when enervated by 
the luxury of Asia, was compelled to receive the yoke of the victorious 
Romans. The descendants of the heroes, philosophers, orators, and 
free citizens of Greece are now the slaves of the Grand Turk. 
The posterity of the Scipios and Catos of Rome are now singing 
operas, in the shape of Italian eunuchf;, on the Eoghsh stage.' ^ It 
should seem from the length of time which these countries have 
remained in the same degraded condition without a single effort or 
even wish to relieve themselves from it, that there must be other 
causes of the permanent depression of states, and other channels of 
transmission, by which the habits, and characters of the people, their 
customs and institutions, are handed down through successive genera- 
tions without any hope of a change for the better, besides the 
mechanical fluctuations in the principle of population. If all laws, 
institutions, manners, and customs were only so many expressions (as 
I may say) of the power of that principle, kingdoms would rise and 
fall with the operation of the checks provided for it ; their alternate 
renovation ancf decay would be as regular as the ebbing and fiowing 
of the tide ; in proportion as they sank deep in wretchedness, they 
would tower to greater happiness and splendour ; the foundation of 
their future prosperity would be laid in the lowness of their fortune ; 
the exhausted state would rise, like the phcenix, out of its own ashes, 
and enter the career of liberty and glory in all its pristine vigour. 

' See the extracts from Davcnant, MoDlague, lad Botingbroke. 
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But we do not find that the accounts in history correspond with the 
oscillations of Mr. Malthua's theory. We find through a long, 
dreary tract of time, during which our author's ratios must have been 
ascending and descending like buckets in a well, that the inhabitants 
of those devoted countries have remained just where they were, — in 
the lowest scale of human being. They have for a great many 
hundred years been undergoing the wholesome discipline of vice and 
misery without being the better for it, the iron yoke of necessity to 
which they have so long and patiently submitted docs not seem ever 
to have been relaxed in their favour, and they have reaped none of 
those reversionary benefits which might be expected from slavery and 
famine. These powerful principles have not done much to rekindle 
in their breasts their ancient love of liberty, the glow of genius, — or 
to open a new field for the rapid increase of population. They have 
not been favoured with any of those ups and Jov.'nx, those pretty 
whirls and agreeable viciMitudes of good and evil, which Mr. Malthua 
describes as the natural consequence of the principles on which his 
machine of population is constructed. This is a radical objection to 
his machine ; it shews plainly that it is not constructed on true 
principles, that we cannot safety trust ourselves in it, and will 1 hope 
deter U8 from getting up into it- 

'The Swiss keep the same unchanged character of simplicity, 
honesty, frugality, modesty, bravery. These arc the virtues which 
preserve liberty. They have no corrupt court, no blood-sucking 
placemen, no standing army, the ready instrumenUi of tyranny, no 
ambition for conquest, no debauching commerce, no luxury, no 
citadels against invasions and against liberty. Their mountains are 
their fortifications, and every householder is a soldier, ready to fight 
for his country.' This is the account which Voltaire gives of that 
country. Since that time, it has fallen by a power greater than its 
own, and paid with its liberty for the folly and madness of the rest of 
Europe. I hope I shall not offend any of the sycophants of power, 
any of the enlightened patriots of the day who regard the general 
distinctions of liberty and slavery as slight and evanescent, by adding 
to my list of political grievances foreign conquest as an evil, and an 
evil that tends to no certain good. — I would fain know from the 
adepts in the science of population whether according to tliat system 
it would be an advantage to this country to be conquered by the 
French. The necessary ratios of the increase ot food and popul::ition 
(which according to our author are every thing, — -he utterly rejects 
the idea that established governments can do any mischief) would of 
course remain the same ; and as to the practical part, population 
would, if any thing, go on slower than before. 1 cannot but think 
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however that most of my readers would in such a case anticipate the 
consequences which our political reformer describes in his croaking 
old-fashioned way as proceeding from another cause, the corruption 
of the people, and the abuBca of government at home. * I see ' he 
says, * my wretched country in the same condition as France is now.' 
[This was written at a time when it was the fashion for the English 
to reproach all other countries for their misery and slavery, as they 
have since been in the habit of hunting them down for their attempts 
at liberty.] * Instead of the rich and thriving; farmers, who now fill 
or who lately filled, the country with agriculture, yielding plenty for 
man and beast, I see the lands neglected, the villages and farms in 
ruins, with here and there a starveling in wooden shoes, driving his 
plough, his team consisting of an old goat, a hide-bound bullock, and 
an ass, value in all forty shillings. I see the once rich and ]X}pulous 
cities of England in the same condition with those of Spain ; whole 
streets lying in rubbish, and the grass peeping out between the stones 
in those which continue still inhabited. I see the harbours empty, 
the warehouses shut up, and the shop-keepers playing at draughts, for 
want of customers. I see our noble and spacious turnpike roads 
covered with thistles and other weeds, and hardly to be traced out. 
1 see the studious men reading the Political Disquisitions, and the 
histories of the eighteenth century, and execrating the stupidity of 
their fathers, who in spite of the many faithful warnings given them, 
tat still, and suffered their country to be ruined by a set of wretches, 
whom they could have crushed. I see the country devoured by an 
army of 200,ooo men. I see justice trodden under foot in the 
courts of justice. 1 see Magna Cbartay the Habeas Corpus act, the 
bill of rights, and trial by jury, obsolete, and royal edicts and arrets 
set up in their place. I Bee the once respectable land-owners, 
tradesmen, and manufacturers of England sunk into contempt, and 
place-men and military officers the only jjersons of consequence, 5cc.' 
I do not know but there may be some staunch adherents to the new 
philosophy, some hy^xrr-graduates in the school, who would think 
such a state of things 'a consummation devoutly to be wished.' But 
it is happy that where our reason leaves us, our prejudices often come 
to our aid. Though there may be some persons in this country who 
would not care a fig for the Bastile, or letters d!r cachet^ there is no 
one who has not a just dread of Buonaparte \ or who would not 
indignantly spurn at the wretch who told him that so long as the 
disproportion in the increase of food and the increase of mankind 
continued, it was of little consequence to him whether he was subject 
to the yoke of a foreign tyrant, or governed by a mild and lawful 
sovereign. — It has always been the custom for the English to extol 
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themselves to the skies as the freest and happiest oation oo the face 
of the earth. Ever since I was a boy, I remember to have heard 
of the trial by jury. Magna Charta, and the bill of rights, of the 
Bastile in France, and the Inquisition in Spain, and the man in the 
Iron mask. Now whether it is that I was a boy when I first 
heard of these things^ or that they carry some weight and meaning in 
themselves, certain it is that tbey have made such a strong and 
indelible impression on my mind as totally to preclude the effects 
of Mr. Malthu8*8 philosophy. Whether it is owing to the strength 
of my reason or my prejudices, I cannot receive the benefit of his 
new light. As these are some of the strongest feelings I have, 
(though they may perhaps be Just as childish as those which I still 
have in reading the story of Goody Two-Shoes, or the Little Red 
Riding-hood^ it occurred to me to make some use of them in answer 
10 Mr. Malthus's challenge to shew that there is no difference 
between one government and another in the essentials of liberty and 
happiness. Or I thought I might contrast the constitution of this 
country with that of Denmark, where (says Lord Molesworth) the 
peasants are as absolute slaves as the negroes in Jamaica, and ^worte 
Jed, This seemed to be strong ground. But then I recollected 
that the very same expression had beeD applied by a person, whom 
it would be unbecoming in mc to contradict, to the peasants in this 
country.^ I also met with a passage something to the same purpose 
in the Political Disquisitions, which a little damped my patriotic 
eagerness. ' A poor hard-working man, who has a wife and six 
children to maintain' [what a wicked wretch!] 'can neither enjoy 
the glorious light of heaven, nor the glimmering of a farthing candle, 
without paying the window tax and the candle tax. He rises early 
and sits up late ; he fills the whole day with severe labour ; he goes 
to his flock-bed with half a belly-full of bread and cheese denying 
the call of natural appetite, that his wife and little starvelings may 
have the more.' [Why he is very justly punished to be sure. True ; 
but mark the sequel,] * In the mean while the exactors of these 
taxes arc revelling at the expence of more money for one evening's 
amu-iement, than the wretched hard-working man (who is obliged 
to fii>d the money for them to squander) can earn by half a year's 
severe labour.' On the whole, I was obliged to relinquish my 



' See the ingentoui and eleganc defence of the Slave-Trade, attributed in tfae 
nrwtpjipen to hii Royil Mighncu the Duke of Clarence. There it a ma^animitjr 
and ooble ingcnuousncu in the avowal of such a ■entiment, which can only be 
ejTpecterJ from tho»e, who froni the elevated superiorily of thrir situation can took 
down with contempt on the opinion of mankind, and the vulgar notioni of decency 
and order. 
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project. 1 found that my picture must either want effect, or be out 
of alt keeping. And besides the relations of things had not only 
changed, but men's optnioDA had changed with them. Ao over- 
charged description of Knglish liberty and continental slavery would 
not be at all to the uste of the times. It would sound like mere 
rant, and would come to nothing. But when I came to that fine 
representation of ihc eiFects of slaver)', which Burgh has left us, 
with those exquisite figures of the old goat, the bullock and the 
ass, and the group of shop-keepers playing at draughts for want of 
something to do, I was determined to bring it in, cost what it would. 
At last, I bethought me of the expedient of an invasion, — at that 
word I knew that every true friend of his country would grow pale, 
would see the odious consequences of slavery in their native deformity, 
and turn with disdain from those vile panders to vice and misery, 
those sanguine enthusiasts of mischief, who would artfully reconcile 
tliem to every species of want, oppression, and unfeeling barbarity, 
as the necessary consequcDces of the principle of population. So 
much more credit do we attach to names, than things! — The whole 
of the account of Denmark to which I liave just referred, is well 
worthy of attention: I cannot forbear giving the following extract, 
* The consequence of this oppression is tliat the people of Denmark 
finding it impossible to secure their property' [from the tax-gatherers] 
' squander Uieir little geitinga, as fast as they can, and are irremediably 
poor. Oppression and artntrary sway beget distrust and doubts about 
the security of property ; doubts beget profusion, men chusing to 
squander on their pleasures what they apprehend may excite the 
rapaciousness of their superiors ; and this profusion is the legitimate 
parent of that universal indolence, poverty and despondency, which 
so strongly characterize the miserable tnhabiLints of Denmark. When 
Lord Molesworth resided in that country, the collectors of the potl- 
tax were obliged to accept of old feather-beds, brass and pewter pans, 
&c. instead of money, from the inhabitants of a town, which once 
raised 200,000 rix dollars for Christiem iv. on twenty-four hours' 
notice. The quartering and paying the king's troops is another 
grievance no less oppressive. The boors arc obliged to furnish the 
king and every little insolent courtier with horse* and waggons in 
their journeys, and are beaten like cattle. ConBcquentfy, Denmark, 
once very populous, is become thin of inhabitants ; as poverty, oppres- 
sion, and meagre diet do miserably check jjrocreation, besides pro- 
ducing diseases which shorten the lives of the few who arc born.* 
[How miserably short-sighted must our author have been not to 
perceive that these were great advantages!] < All this the rich and 
thriving and free people of England may bring themselves to, if they 
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please ' [by following up Mr. Malthus's theory.] < It is only letting 
the court go on with their acheme of di^uaiog universal corruption 
through all ranks, and it will come of course.' — There is one passage 
in this account, which malevolence itself cannot apply to the history 
of this country. ' Before the government of Denmark was made 
hereditary and absolute in the present royal family, by that fatal 
measure in 1660, the nobility lived in great splendour and affluence. 
No'Uf they arc poor and their number diminUhed,* 

I shall conclude these extracts with the following passages, taken 
at random, which will at least serve to shew the strange prejudices 
that prevailed on the subject, before Mr. Malthus, like the clown in 
Sbakcspear, undertook to find out an answer that should explain all 
difficulties. ' It must indeed be an answer of most monstrous size 
that fits all demands.' But perhaps Mr. Malthus is by this time con- 
vinced, that * a thing may serve long, and not serve ever.* 

■The richest soil in Euro^-e, Italy* is full of beggars; among the 
GrisODS, the poorest comJjy in Europe, there are 00 beggars. The 
bailage of Lugane is the wor t country, the least productive, the most 
cxpoocd to cold and the least capable of trade of any in all Italy, and 
yet is the best peopled. If ever this country is brought under a yoke 
tike that which the rest o( Italy bears, it will soon be abandoned, for 
nothing draws so many peoiile to live in so bad a soil, when they are 
in sight of the best soil iu hurope, but the easiness of the government.' 
Burnet's Travels. 

* Italy shews, in a very striking light, the advantages of free 
government.* The subjects of the Italian republics arc thriving and 
happy. Those under the Pope, the dukes of Tuscany, Florence 
&c. wretched in the extreme. — Lucca, to mention no other, is a 
remarkable instance of the happy effects of liberty. The whole 
dominion is but thirty miles round, yet contains, besides the city, 
150 villages, 120,000 inhabitants, and all the soil is cultivated to 
the utmost. Their magistrates arc re-elected every two months out 
of a body of nobility, who are chosen every two years.* Modem 
Universal History. See also A. Sydney as before quoted. — These 
differences cannot be accounted for by the length of time or the 
force with which the principle of population has operated in these 
states. The countries arc equally old, and the climate very nearly 
the same. 

' In England an industrious subject has tlie best chance for 
thriving, because the country is the freest. In the Mogul's 

^ Mr. Malthas, far what reason I know not, in faia account of the state of 
popalatioQ in the tliflerent conntrtei of modern Eorope, ha* declined pvinf SSiy 
•ccoant of the ftatc of population in Italy. 
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dominions the worst, because the country is the most efTectually 
enslaved.' 

* The title of freemen was formerly confined chiefly to the nobility 
and gentry, who were descended of free ancestors. For the grcatal 
part of the people was restrained under some species of slavery, so that 
they were not their own masters.* Spelman's Glossary.^ — On this 
passage my author remarks very gravely, * What has been in England 
may be again. If liberty be on the decline, no one knows how low 
it may sink, and to what pitch of slavery and cructiy it may grow.' 
Mr. Malthus's theory tends to familiarise the mind to such a change 
as the necessary effect of the progress of population. But this pretext 
is here clearly done away, as we have fought up to our present free, 
and flourishing state, in the tteih of this principle. Our progress has 
not been uniformly relrogradf, as it ought to hare been to make any 
thing of the argument. 

*It is constantly ^said a member in Queen lllizabeth's time] 
in the mouths of us all, that our lands, goods and laws are at our 
prince's disposal.' We do not at present come quite up to the loyalty 
of this speaker. 

* Nations have often been deceived into slavery by men of shining 
abilities.' Perhaps the late Mr. Burke was an instance of this. I 
by no means insist that he was, because there may be differences 
of opinion on that point. But of this I am sure, that the effect 
of his writings, good or bad, cannot be measured — by the principle of 
popubtion. 

* A single genius changes the face and state of a whole country, as 
Gustavus Adolphus of Sweden, and Peter the great of Russia. 
Confucius produced a reformation in one of the oriental kingdoms in 
a few months.' 

•Commerce introduced by the czar Peter introduced luxury. 
Universal dissipation took the lead, and profligacy of manners 
succeeded. Many of the lords began to iquee%e ami grind the peasants 



* Among other inibiQcn it ii mentioned, that every viiul wnt obliged to give 
the fint night of hii bride to the lord of the manor, if he rlcmanded it. It u ^nl 
to be sure for a mnn to be cuckolded the very fint night of his marnsge. But 
even at preaent, though the formality of the thing i» abolished, there are very few 
husband* who are not tolerably ccrajn of being cuckolde<l by the fir*t lord, or duke, 
who thinks it worth bit white to attempt it. It is some consolatioa to tit poor 
devttt of authors, that we have no chance of getting a wife who is at all likely to 
meet with any tnch distinction. But if I were a tnng tradesman or city-merchant, 
and h:id bargained for a sweet girl whoae smile was Elysium, whose air was 
enchantment, and her looks all love, — I should be terribly afraid of the cocked 
hits at the opera. I should tremble at every coronet coach that paiKd the doofy 
•□d should ma mad at the sight of ■ prince's feather. 
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to extort fresh supplies from them for the iruessoHt demands of luxury ' — 
not of population. 

'The extreme poverty occasioned by idleness and luxury in tbc 
beginning of Lewis xm. of France filled the streets of Paris with 
beggars. The court disgusted at the sight, which indeed wa* a 
severe reproach on them, issued an order, forbidding all persons, on 
severe penalties, to relieve them, intending thereby to drive them out 
of the town, and not caring though they dropped down dead, before 
they could reach the country towns and villages.' This wasa project 
worthy of the genius of Mr, Maltlius. 

' Government, according to Plato, is the parent of manners. One 
judicious regulation will often produce a very salutary etfect on a 
whole people, as experimental philosophy shews us, that a wire will 
secure a castle from the once irresistible force of lightning. — Mankind 
may be brought to hold any principles and to indulge any practices, 
and again to give them up. — Is there any notion of right and wrong, 
about which mankind are universally agreed I Is it not evident that 
mankind may be moulded into any shape ? How come we to know 
that antimony or quicksilver may, by chemical processes, be made to 
pass through twenty different states, and restored again to their original 
state? Is it not by ex})eriment ^ Are not the various legislations, 
institutions, regulations of wise or designing statesmen, priests, and 
kings, a series of experiments, shewing tliat human nature is susceptible 
of any form or character ? ' According to the most modem discovery, 
these things never did, nor ever will have any effect at all. The 
question is simply whether the sute of food and the state of popula- 
tion being the same, the different causes here alluded to have not 
produced very different results with respect to the degree both of vice 
and misery existing in the world.^ 

' The great difference we see between the behaviour of the people 
called Quakers, and all others; between English, Scotch, Irish, 
French, Spanish, Heathens, Mahometan, Christian, Popish, Protes- 
tant manners and characters, &c. the regular and permanent difference 
we cee between the manners of all these divisions of mankind, shews 
beyond all doubt that the principles and habits of the people are very 
much in the power of able statesmen.' 

' Among the Lacedemonians there was no such crime as infidelity to 
the marriage-bed : yet Lycurgus in framing his laws had used no precau- 
tion against it, but the virtuous and temperate education he prescribed 
for the youth of both sexes. — The influence which education has on 

' Even thii ii making a very large concession to Mr. Malthus. 7*he real points 
to be given are the pouible power of productivenew in the earth and the neceaaary 
tSDfleocy of population to increase, 
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ihe manners of a people is so considerable that it cannot be estimated. 
But by education it is to be observed, we must understaod not only 
what is taught at schooU and universities, but the impressions young 
people receive from parents, and from the world, which greatly out- 
weigh all that can be done by masters and tutors. FLducaiion, taken 
in this enlarged sense, is almost all that makes the difference between 
the characters of nations ; and it is a severe satire on our times, that 
the tuorld rnahes most young men very different beings from 'what those 
*who educated them intended them to be»* This last remark is I think 
of the utmost force and importance ; and has never been sufficiently 
attended to by those who jiratc most fluently and triumphantly about 
the inherent perversity of human nature. A young man is seldom 
tainted by the world, till he becomes dependent on it. I have known 
several persons who I am sure have set out in life with the utmost 
purity of intention, and a noble ingenuousness of mind, and were 
prepared to act on very different principles from those, which they 
found prevailing in the world. Is the fault in this case in the 
wood, or in the carver ? Is it in the stutf, or in the mould, in 
which it i« cast ? The diilicuJty seems to be, how to get 2 better 
mould. 

* Aristotle lays down very strict rules concerning the company 
young people may be allowed to keep, the public diversions they may 
attend ; the pictures they may see, and against obscenity, intemperance, 
&c. And the eighth book of his politics is employed wholly on 
education, in which he shews, that youth ought to be strongly 
impressed with the idea of their being members of a community, 
whose good they are to prefer to their private advantage in all cases 
where they come in competition. He commends tJie wisdom of the 
Spartans in paying such attention to this great object. Such is the 
delicacy of this old Heathen, that he hesitates about the propriety of 
young men's applying to music, as being Hkely to enervate the mind.* 

* Lycurgus did not allow the Spartans to travel, lest they should 
be tainted by the manners of other nations.* I do not chuse to name 
all the vices that have been imported into this country within the last 
fifty years by the aid of foreign travel. Vice is unfortunately of a 
very tenacious quality, and there is no quarantine against the epidemics 
of the mind. In return, however, we have learned to converse, to 
dress, and dance better than we used to do. 

* At Sparta, the poets could not publish any thing without a license; 
and all immoral writings were prohibited. A very wi^c man ^ said 
he believed, if a man were permitted to make all the ballads, he need 
Dot care who made the laws of a nation. The ancient legislators did 

^ Fletcher of Saltmin. 
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not pretend to reform the manners of the people without the heJp of 

the poets.' 

* The grave Romnns did not allow a pcrsoo of character to dance ! 
It was a saying among them, no one dances unless he is drunk or mad.* 

• In the old Enghsh laws, wc find punishments for wanton behaviour, 
as touching the breasts of women, &c. — By the ancient laws of 
France, the least indecency of behaviour to a free woman, as squeez- 
ing the hand, touching the arm or breast, &c. was punishable by lire.* ^ 
What odd, bour, crabbed notions must have prevaiied in those days ! 
Not squeeze a lady's hand ! No — a much more agreeable latitude of 
behaviour is allowed at present : wc arc ^is much improved in our 
notions of gallantry as of liberty. The polite reader will not suspect 
me of a design to hold up the shocking manners of our ancestors as 
models of imitation in the present day ; I only mention them to shew 
what a wide difference there may be in the notions of decency and 
propriety at different times ! 

If a stranger, on entering a large town, London for example, 
should be struck with that immense number of prostitutes, * who elbow 
us aside in all our crowded streets,* and not well knowing how to 
account for this enormous abuse, should apply to a disciple of the 
modem school for some explanation of it, he would probably be told 
with great gravity, That it toai a necessary consequence of the process 
tif population^ and the superior poiaer of that principle over the increase in 
the means of subsistence. — If Mr. Malthus, contented to follow in the 
track of common sense, and not smitten witli the love of dangerous 
novelty, had endeavoured to trace the torrent of vice and dissipation 
which threatens to bear down every principle of virtue and decency 
among us to the chief sources pointed out by other writers, to the 
particular institutions of society, to the prevalence of luxury, the 
inequality of conditions, the facility of gratifying the passions from 
the |K)wer of offering temptation, and inducements to accept it, the 
disproportion between the jxossions excited in individuals, and their 
situation in life, to books, to education, the progress of arts, the 
influence of neighbouring example, &c. these are all causes, which, as 
they are arbitrary and variable, seem as if they could be counteracted 
or modified by other causes ; they are the work of man, and what is 
the work of man it seems in the power of man to confirm or alter. 
We see distinctly the source of the grievance, and try to remedy it ; 
hope remains, the will acts with double energy, the spirit of virtue is 
not broken. Our vices grow out of other vices, out of our own 
passions, prejudices, folly, and weakness : there is nothing in this to 
make us proud of them, or to reconcile ui to them ; even 



Spclman** Glossary. 
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may despair, wc arc not confounded. We stilJ have the theory of 
virtue left : we are not obliged to give up the distinction between good 
and evil even in imagioation : there is some little good which wc 
may at least wish to do. Man in this case retains the character ot 
a free agent ; he stands chargeable with his own conduct, and a sense 
of the consequences of his own presumption or blindness may arouse in 
him feelings that may in some measure counteract their worst effects ; 
he may regret what he cannot help : the life, the pulse, the spring of 
morality is not dead in him ; his moral sense is not quite extinguished. 
fiat our author has chosen to stagger the minds of his readers by 
representing vice and misery as the necessary consequences of an 
abfitract principle, of a fundamental law of our nature, on which 
nothing can be effected by the human will. This principle follows 
us wherever we go ; if we fly into the uttermost parts of the earth, 
it is there : whether we turn to the right or the left, we cannot 
escape from it, O rather for that warning voice, that onct cried 
aloud, Iniensa qui vouj plaignez jans cesse de la nature^ apprcnez, que 
tous vos maux vous vienmnt de •vous I As however I deny the 
sufficiency of our author's ail-pcrvading principle, I may be required 
to point out more particularly what I conceive to be the real and 
determining causes of the decay of manners. I do not know that I 
can meniion any that do not come under the heads already alluded 
to, but if I must give a short answer, 1 should say, — Great towns, 
great schools, dress, and novels. These things are not regulated 
exactly by the size of the earth, and yet must be allowed to have 
some influence on manners. To instance only the two last. Is 
it to be wondered at that a young raw ignorant girl, who is sent up 
from the country as a milliner's or mantua-maker's apprentice, and 
stowed into a room with eight or ten others, who snatch every 
moment they can spare from caps and botmcts, and sit up half the 
night to read all the novels they can get, and as soon they have 
iinished one, send for another, whose heart, in the course of half a 
year, has been pierced through with twenty beaux on paper, who has 
htcen courted, seduced, run away with, married and put to bed under 
all the fine names that the imagination can invent to as many line 
gentlemen, who has sighed and wept with so many heroes and 
heroines that her tears and sighs have at last caused in her a deduction 
of the brain, and a palpitation of the heart at the sight of every man, 
whose fancy is love-sick, and her head quite turned, should be unable 
to resist the first coxcomb of real ilcsh and blood, who in shining 
boots and a velvet collar accosts her in the shape of a lover, but who 
has no thoughts of marrying her, because if he were to take this 
imprudent step, he must give up his shining boots and velvet collar, 
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and the respect they procure him id the world? ZaJeucus ordaioed 
that DO woman should dress herself gor^ecvslyi unless she was a 
prostitute. If I were a law-giver, and chose to meddle in such 
matters, I would ordain that no woman should expose her shape 
publicly, unless she were a prostitute. — The Tcmaic form is more 
proper for child-bearing, than for public exhiUit^tn • this secret 
analogy, when coupled with modesty and reserve, is-liowever its 
greatest charm. The strange fancy dresses, the perverse* disguises, 
the counterfeit shapes, the stiiF stays, and enormous ho6psVoTn by 
the women in the time of the Spectator gave an agreeable'^cope to 
the imagination. The greedy eye and rash hand of licentiousness 
were repressed. The senses were never satisfied in an instant. Dov^' 
was entangled in the folds of the swelling handkerchief, and tHo; 
desires might wander for ever round the circumference of a quilted 
petticoat, or find a rich lodging in the flowers of a damask stomacher. 
There was room for years of patient perseverance, for a thousand 
thoughts, fancies, conjectures, hopes, fears, and wishes. There 
seemed no end to difBculties and delays : to overcome so many 
obstacles was the work of ages. A 'w'tfe had then some meaning in 
it : it was an angel concealed behind whalebone, flounces, and brocade. 
The transition from a mistress in masquerade to a wife in wedding 
sheets was worth venturing for : now it is nothing, and we hear no 
more of faithful courtships, and romantic loves. A woman can be 
bui undressed. — The young ladies we at present see with the thin 
muslin vest drawn tight round the slender waist, and following with 
nice exactness the undulations of the shape downwards, disclosing 
each full swell, each coy recess, obtruding on the eye each opening 
charm, the play of the muscles, the working of the thighs, and by the 
help of a walk, of which every step seems a gird, and which keeps 
the limbs strained to the utmost point, dis]}laying all tliose graceful 
involutions of person, and all thoHc powers of fascinating motion, of 
which the female form is susceptible — these moving pictures of lust 
and nakedness, against which the greasy imaginations of grooms and 
porters may rub themselves, runaing the gauntlet of the saucy looks 
and indecent sarcasms of the boys in the sueet, staring at every ugly 
fellow, leering at every handsome man, and throwing out a lure for 
every fool (true Spartan girls, who if they were metamorphosed into 
any thing in the manner of Ovid, it would certainly be into valerian ! ) 
are the very same, whose mothers or grand-mothers buried themselves 
under a pile of clothes, whose timid steps hardly touched the ground, 
whose eyes were constantly averted from the rude gaze of the men, 
and who almost blushed at their own shadows. < Of such we in 
romances read.' It does not require any great spirit of divination to 
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perceive that this change 'ip appearance must imply some change in 
manners. Is this chaqgf then owing entirely to the increased pressure 
of the principle of population, or have not French fashions, French 
milliners, and FrF{ic\i(}ancing-ma8ters had some hand in producing 
it M — Mr. MjitMyuft, inveighs with great severity against squalid 
poverty, and* tbv 'vices produced by filth and rags. I allow the 
justice of his remarks, and think that the condition of the poor in this 
respect i^'.xitt^ of the chief nuisances of society. After giving the 
poor d kq*ubbiDg with a coarse towel in the manner he has done, it 
would' crot have been amiss if he had taken a clean white clerical 
poiil^et-handkerchief, and applied it to wipe oif the rouge from the 
'blieeks of painted prostitution, or thrown it as a covering over the 
•ftolished neck and ivory shoulders of ladies of high quality. The 
bishop of London would have praised the attempt. Mr. Malthus 
might have distinguished between the involuntary rents, and the 
unlucky loop-holes which sometimes appear in a poor girl's petticoat, 
and the elegant dishabille and studied nakedness of high life. The 
dirt that sticks to a wench's face in cleaning a saucepan is I tliink 
likely to have less effect on the character than the red paste daubed 
on the cheeks before a looking-glass, to give animaiion to the eyes. 
The contempt which dirt and poverty excite must destroy all moral 
sensibility. Must not the glare of fashion and the perpetual intoxica- 
tion of personal vanity have the same effect ? The poor grovel in 
disagreeable sensations, the rich wanton in voluptuous ones. The 
passions arc not more likely to be inflamed by stale porter, the 
screams of a fiddle, and the clattering of a hornpipe at a hop in 
St. Giles's, than by the elegant liqueurs* the soft sounds of the 
clarionet and hautboy, and the languishing movements of walses, 
allemandes, and minuets eU la cour at a ball in St. James's. A fair, 
or an opera may equally turn the head of any silly girl that goes lo 
one. Of the two, a tunc on the salt-box would be got over sooner 
than Narcissus and the Graces. The tawdry prinu to be seen in 
garrets, and the ballads sung at the comers of streets do not much 
improve the morals of the people : but I put it to the conscience of 
our sentimental divine, whether the Wanton Wife of Dath, or the tall 
captain with his arm round the chambermaid's waist, or Jemmy 
JcMamy lolling on the sofa with his mistress, may be expected to 
produce more accidents than those luscious collections of the poets, or 
those grave scripture-pieces, or classical chcf-J'truvres of Venus and 



^ Have Drydcn*! Fablci, the New EloUe, or the Mcmolra of Fanny HiU never 
added any thing to the prtsturc of the principle of population, wilhoat any refer- 
eoce to the parish rcgtiten of tieaths and nuuriaget I 
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Adonis, of Leda with her Swan, Nymphs, Favnii, and Satyrs, 
which gentlemen of fortune keep in their houses for the instruction of 
their wives and daughters. Mr. Malthus is convinced that no young 
woman brought up in nastiness and vulgarity, however virtuous she 
may seem, can be good for any thing at twenty : I confess I have the 
same cynical opinion of those, who have the good fortune to be 
brought up in the obscene refinements of fashionable life. 

I never fell in love but once ; and then it was with a girl who 
always wore her handkerchief pinned tight round her neck, with a 
fair face, gentle eyes, a soft smile, and cool auburn locks. I mention 
this, because it may in some measure account for my temperate, 
tractable notions of this passion, compared with Mr. Malthus's. It 
was not a raging heat, a fever in the veins : but it was like a vision, 
a dream, like thoughts of childhood, an everlasting hope, a distant 
joy, a heaven, a world that might bo. The dream is still left, and 
sometimes comes confusedly over me in solitude and silence, and 
mingles with the softness of the sky, and veils my eyes from mortal 
grossness. After all, Mr. Malthus may be right in his opinion of 
human nature. Though my notions of love have been thus aerial and 
refined, I do not know that this was any advantage to me, or that I 
might not have done better with a few of our author's ungovernable 
transports, and sensual oozings. Perhaps the workings of the heart 
are best expressed by a gloaimg countenance, by mawkish sentiments 
and lively gestures. Cupid often perches on broad shoulders, or on 
the brawny calf of a leg, a settlement is better than a love-letter, and 
in love not minds, but bodies and ft)rtunes meet. I have therefore 
half a mind to retract all that I have said, and prove to Mr. Malthus 
that love is not even so intellectual a passion as he sometimes admits 
it to be, but altogether gross and corporal. 

I have thus attempted to answer the different points of Mr. Malthus's 
argument, and give a truer account of the various principles that actuate 
human nature. There is but one advantage that I can conceive of as 
resulting from the admission of his mechanical theory on the subject, 
which is that it would be the most effectual recipe for indifference 
that has yet been found out. No one need give himself any farther 
trouble about the progress of vice, or the extension of misery. The 
ofhce of moral censor, that troublesome, uneasy office which every 
one is so ready to set up in his own breast, and which I verily believe 
is the occasion of more unhappiness than any one cause else, wouid be 
at an end. The professor's chair of morality would become vacant, 
and DO one would have more cause than I to rejoice at the breaking 
up for the holidays ; for I have plagued myself a good deal about the 
distinctions of right and wrong. The pilot might let go the helm, 
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and leave the ressel to dnft carelessly before the stream. When we 
are once convbced that the degree of virtue and happinesi can do 
more be influenced by human wisdom than the ebbing and Howing of 
the tide, it must be idle to give ourselves any more concern about 
them. The wise man might then enjoy an Epicurean languor and 
repose, without being conscious of the neglect of duty. Mr. Malthus's 
system is one, ' in which the wicked cease from troubling, and in 
which the weary are at rest.' To persons of an irritable and nervous 
disposition, who are fond of kicking against the pricks, who have 
tasted of the bitterness of the knowledge of good and evil, and to 
whom whatever is amiss in others sticks not merely like a burr, but 
like a pitch-plaistcr, the advantage of such a system is incalculj^Jc. — 
Happy are they, who live in the dream of their own existence, 
and sec all things in the light of their own minds ; who walk by faith 
and hope, not by knowledge; to whom the guiding-star of their 
youth Btill shines from afar, and into whom the spirit of the world 
has not entered ! They have not been ' hurt by the archers,' nor has 
the iron entered their souls. They live in the midst of arrows, and 
of death, unconscious of harm. The evil thing comes not nigh them. 
The shafts of ridicule pass unheeded by, and malice loses its sting. 
Their keen perceptionB do not catch at hidden mischiefs, nor cling to 
every folly. The example of vice does not rankle in their breasts, 
like the poisoned shirt of NesBUs. Evil impressions fall off from 
them, like drops of water. The yoke of life is to them light and 
Bopportable. The world has no hold on them. They are in it, not 
of it ; and a dream and a glory is ever about them. 



EXTRACTS FROM 
THE ESSAY ON POPULATION 

WITH A COMMENTARY, AND NOTES 

I INTENDED to have abided another Letter on the principle of populn- 
tioD as affecting the laws of property, and the condition of the poor. 
But T found it impossible to combat some of Mr. Malthus's opinions 
without bringing vouchers for them. I might otherwise seem to be 
combating the chimeras of my own brain. There are some instances 
of perverse reasoning so gross and mifichievous, that without seeing 
the confidence with which they arc insisted on, it seems a waste of 
time to contradict them. The reader may perhaps have had some- 
thing of this feeling already. By throwing the remainder of the 
worlc into the form of Extracts with notes I shall at least avoid the 
imputation of ascribing to Mr. Maltlius singularities he never dreamt 
of, and have an opportunity of remarking upon some incidental 
passages, which appeared to me liable to objection in the perusal. My 
remarks will be confined almost entirely to the two last books of the 
work. 

' M. Condorcet's Etquiue {Tun Uibkau hUtorique des progrei de 
Ptsprit buma'm, was written, it is said, under the pressure of that 
cruel proscription which terminated in his death. If he had no hopes 
of its being seen during his life, and of its interesting France in 
his favour, it is a singular instance of the attachment of a man to 
principles, which every day's experience was, so fotally for himself, 
contradicting. To see the human mind, in one of the most enlightened 
nations of the world, debased by such a fermentation of disgusting 
passions, of fear, cruelty, malice, revenge, ambition, madness, and 
folly, as would hare disgraced the most savage nations in the most 
barbarous age, must hare been such a tremendous shock to his ideas 
of the necessary and inevitable progress of the human mind, that 
nothing but the firmest conviction of the truth of his principles, in 
spite of all appearances, could have withstood.^ 
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Mr. Malthus in his pick-thank way, here takes occasioD to sDeer at 
Condorcet for his attachment to principles, which, he asserts, every 
day's experience was contradicting. As this of mine is not a pick- 
thank work, I mutit take the liberty of observing, as I have nerer 
read M. Condorcct's work, that if his ideas of the future progress of 
the human mind were the same as those of other writers on the 
subject, that debasement of character, and that mass of disgusting 
pauioDS, which developed themselves in the events to which Mr. 
Malthus here alludes, were the strongest confirmation of the necessity 
of getting rid of those institutions which had thus degraded the 
human character, and under which such passions had been fostered : 
for to say that the progress of the human mind, in spite of those 
institutions, was necessary and inevitable, or that there were no such 
passions as fear, cruelty, malice, revenge, &c. belonging to the 
character generated by the old system in France (in which an 
immediate change could not be expected without a miracle) would 
have been such a contradiction to common sense, and to all their 
own favourite schemes of reform, as no madman in the height of 
revolutionary madness was ever guilty of. All that cnuld ever be 
pretended by the advocates of reform was that there were capacities 
for improvement in the mind, which had hitherto notwithstanding the 
advantages of knowledge been thwarted by human insEitutions. The 
contradiction rests therefore not with Condorcet, but with our author. 
The same objection has been often made, and often refuted. But 
there are some reasoners who care little how often a fallacy has been 
exposed, if they know there are people who arc still inclined to 
listen to it. 

'This posthumous publication Is only a sketch of a much larger 
work which he proirased shoutd be executed. It necessarily wants, 
therefore, thai detail and application, which can alone prove the truth 
of any theory.' [This remark I cannot admit. I do not think for 
in&tance that any detail or application is necessary to prove the truth 
of Mr. Matthus's general principle of the disproportion between the 
power of increase in population, and in the productions of the earth, 
or to shew the bad consequences of an unrestricted increase of popula- 
tion.] * A few observations will be sufficient to shew how completely 
this theory is contradicted, when it is applied to the real and not to 
an imaginary state of things.' [The contrc-sem implied in this 
expression is not a slip of the pen, but a fixed principle in Mr. 
Malthus's mind. He has a very satisfactory method of answering 
all theories relating to any imaginary alterations or improvements in 
the condition of mankind, by shewing what would be the con- 
sequences of a certain state of society, if no such state of society 
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really existed, bat if every thing remained just as it is at present. 
He thinks it sound sense and true philosophy to judge of a theory 
which is confessedly imaginary or has never been realized by com- 
paring it * with the real and not with an imaginary state of things/ 
Thai is, he does not adopt the necessarian maxim that men will be 
always the same while the circumstances continue, but he insists upon 
it that they will be always the same, whether the circumstances are 
the same or not. Some instances have already appeared of tiiis in 
the foregoing work. The following passage may serve as another 
instance. After supposing Mr. Godwin's system of equality to be 
realized to its utmost extent, and the most perfect form of society 
established, he exclaims, 'this would indeed be a happy state; but 
that it is merely an imaginary state with scarcely a feature near the 
trufhy the reader, I am afraid, is already too well convinced.* 
Mr. Godwin himself was I apprehend very well convinced that this 
imaginary state was very different from the truth or from the present 
state of things, when he wrote his book to shew how much better the 
one would he than the other h. He then goes on, * Man cannot live 
in the midst of plenty. All cannot share afike the bounties of 
nature. Were there no established administration of property, every 
man would be obliged to guard with force his little store. Selfishness 
would be triumphant. The subjects of contention would be per- 
petual,' &c. If there were no established administration of property, 
while men continued as selfish as they are at present, (which is I 
suppose what Mr. Malthus means by applying the theory to the real 
staSe of tlnngs) the conse<)uence8 here mentioned would no doubt 
follow. But it is supposed that there is no established administration 
of property, because the necessity for it has ceased or because selfish- 
ness is not triumphant, but vanquished. This is the supposition. 
Mr. Malthus however persists, that were there no established 
administration of property, * every man would be obliged to guard 
with force his little store since selfishness would still be as triumphant 
as ever/ This is contrary to all the received rules of reasoning. 
He then proceeds to examine, how long Mr. Godwin's theory if 
once realized might be expected to last, and how soon the present 
vices of men would discompose xhh perfect form of society, concluding 
very wisely that * a theory that will not admit of application cannot 
possibly be just.' True: if a man tells you that a triangle has 
certain properties, he is bound to make good this theory with respect 
to a triangle, but not with respect to a circle. — The outcry which 
Mr. Malthus here makes about cxj)erience is without any meaning. 
It is evident that we cannot make this word a rule in all cases what- 
ever. For instance, if a man who is in the habit of drinking a bottle 
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of brandy every day of his life and consequently enjoys but an 
indifferent state of health, is advised by his physician to leave off this 
practice, and told that on this condition he may recover his health and 
appetite, it would not be considered as a proof of any great wisdom 
in the man, if he were to answer this reasoning of his physician by 
applying it to the real, and not to an imaginary state of things, or 
by saying, ' The consequences you promise me from submitting to 
your regimen are indeed very desirable ; but I cannot expect any such 
consequences from it : I have always been in very bad health from 
the habit I have constantly been in of drinking brandy ; and it would 
be contrary to the experience of my whole life to suppose, that 1 
should receive any benefit from leaving it off.' In tike manner, L con- 
ceive that it is not from any great depth of philosophy, but from the 
strength of his attachment to the good things of this life, that 
Mr. Malthus makes so many ill-judged appeals to exjicricnce. He 
is afraid of launching into the empty regton6 of abstraction, he stands 
shivering on the brink ; or if he ventures a little way, soon turns back 
again, frightened out of his wits, and muttering something about 
population. His imagination cannot sustain for a moment the idea of 
any real improvement or elevation in the human character, but instantly 
drops down into the filth of vice and misery, out of which it had just 
crawled. His attempts at philosophy put me in mind of the exploits 
of those citizens who set out on a Sunday morning to take an excur- 
sion into the country, resolved to taste the fresh air, and not be con- 
fined for ever to the same spot, but who get no farther than Paddington, 
White Conduit-house, or Bagnigge-wells, unable to leave the smoke, 
the noise and dust, to which they have so long been used ! Mr. 
Malthus is a perfect cockney in matters of philosophy. 

M. Condorcet, allowing that there must in all stages of society be 
a number of individuals who have no other resource than their 
industry, or that < there exists a necessary cause of inequality, of 
dependence and even of misery,^ which menaces without ceasing the 
most numerous and active class of the community,* proposes to 
establish a fund, which should assure to the old an assistance, pro- 
duced in part by their oivn former savings, and partly by the savings 
of others, who die before they reap the benefit of it; and that this 
fund might extend to women and children, who had lost their 
husbands or fathers, and afford a capital to young beginners, sufiicient 
for the dcvclopement of their industry. To those who have not 
fathomed all the depths and shoals of the principle of population, 

' Mr. M. alwayi trnniUtci the word miure or wrant miirry, and hat adopted it as 
the burthen of his long. He has made a very siguilicant aac uf thia eqaivoqoe in 
many parts of hU work. 
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this plaD seems feasible enough. Mr. Malthus's cautious reserved 
humanity, his anxious concern about the support of the aged, the 
infirm, the widow, and the orphan, his wish to give every encourage- 
ment to industry, and above all, his regard for the rights and 
independence of his fellows, lead him to see nothing but difficulties 
and objections in the way of such a plao. 

' Such establishments may appear very promising upon paper ; but 
when applied to real life, they will be found to be absolutely nugatory, 
M. Condorcet allows, that a class of people which maintains it«elf 
entirely by industry is necessary to every state. Why does he allow 
this ^ No other reason can well be assigned, than because he con- 
ceives, that the labour necessary to procure subsistence for an extended 
population, will not be performed without the goad of necessity. If 
by establishments, upon the plans that have been mentioned, this spur 
to industry be removed ; if the idle and negligent be placed upon the 
same footing with regard to their credit, and the future support of 
their wives and families, as the active and industrious, can we expect 
to sec men exert that animated activity in bettering their condition, 
which DOW forms the master-spring of publick prosperity. If an 
inquisition were to be established to examine the claims of each 
individual, and to determine whether he had, or had not, exerted 
himself to the utmost, and to grant or refuse assistance accordingly, 
this would be little else than a repetition upon a larger scale, of the 
English poor laws, and would be completely destructive of the true 
principles of liberty and equality.' 

This p;is&age only shews the shyness of our author's benevolence. 
He will hear of no short-cuts or obvious expedients for bettering the 
condition of the poor. All his benefits arc extracted by the Cesarean 
operation. — In the first place, he contradicts himself. He first 
supposes that labour cannot be performed without the goaJ of necejsUy^ 
and then afhrms that it is the prospect of bettering their condition^ that 
makes men exert themselves, and forms the master-spring of public 
prosperity. But why is it necessary that the idle and negligent 
should be put upon the same footing with the industrious, with respect 
to their credit, the support of their families, &c. ? As to the first of 
these, it is proposed to be only temporary, to serve as a beginning, 
and if a proper use is not made of ii, the goad of necessity, to which 
Mr. Malthus is so ready to resort on all occasions, will soon begin to 
do its office. As to the second object, the support of a surviving 
fttmily, in case of accidents, did Mr. Malthus never hear of any 
distress produced in this way, but in consequence of the idleness and 
negligence of the deceased ? Is not a poor family necessarily reduced 
to distress by the death of the husband, let his industry and sobriety 
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have been never bo great, and even reduced to greater di&trcss in pro- 
portion to his iodufitry, as they must miss his help the more ^ Besides, 
it is not likely that the witholding this assistance from a man's family 
after his death will be any inducement to the idle and negligent to 
exert themselves, when the sight of the actual distress in which their 
famihes are involved by their ill conduct has no effect upon them. I 
see no objection to proportioning the allowance to the old, or to those 
who have had time to make a provision for themselves, to the con- 
tributions they have really made to the fund in a given length of 
time. This would be a sufficient test of the validity of their pre- 
tensions, as they could not contribute largely, without proportion ably 
straitening themselves, and the idle and profligate are not very apt to 
part with their present gains to provide for any speculative uncertain- 
ties or future difficulty. (Mr. Malthus may measure the support 
allotted to their families in the same way.) While the distinction of 
the idle and industrious continued, and while it was necessary to 
encourage the one and discountenance the other, I do not understand 
what objection there can be to this mode, or how it would trench 
upon the true principles of liberty and equality. True cqu;ility 
supposes equal merit and virtue. But Mr. Malthus is alarmed at 
this scheme, because, he says, it is little else than a repetition on a 
larger scale of the English poor laws. IF the English poor laws arc 
formed ujion this principle, I should, 1 confess, be very sorry to see 
them abolished. 

•Were every man sure of a comfortable provision for a family, 
almost every man would have one ; and were the rising generation 
free from the ** killicg froat '* of misery, population must increase with 
unusual rapidity.' 

This is an utter falsiiication of the argument, as I have already 
shewn. Every man could not be sure of a comfortable provision for 
a family, unless this provision existed, and I see no reason why the 
rising generation should not be free from the killing frost of misery, 
at least while they can. To argue that our enlightened posterity 
will feel * secure that the general benevolence will supply every 
deficiency,* is to suppose them strangely unacquainted with the 
principles of Mr. Malthus'a Essay. 

« The period when the number of men surpass their means of 
subsistence has long since arrived.' p. 357. 

This I must deny. That the period of the utmost degree of 
populousness would have arrived long ago, if nothing had prevented 
it, I am very ready to grant. But that it has ever actually arrived, 
is another question. Because population would have arrived at its 
greatest possible or desirable height long before our time, if it had not 
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be«D kept back by any artificial and arbitrary checks, is that any 
reason why it should never attain that height, or should not now be 
suffered to go on, though those checks have always operated to keep 
it back much more than was necessary, viz. below the level not only 
of the possible, but of the actual means of subsistence or produce of 
the earth ? As to the period when the world is likely to maintain 
the greatest possible number of inhabitants in the greatest possible 
comfon, I have no notion that it will ever arrive at all. If however 
it should ever arrive, it must be in consequence either of a gradual or 
immediate complete improvement in the state of society. If this im- 
provement is gradual, the increase in population will be so too, and 
will not reach iu farthest limit till a considerably remote period ; if 
the improvement is sudden and rapid, stdl it must be some time before 
the operation of the new system of things will have overcome all 
obstacles, and completely peopled the earth. So that in either case 
the event seems a good way off. The danger of arriving at this 
point does not therefore appear to be * immediate or immineott' but 
doubtful and distant. 

Mr. Malthus in his examination of Condorcet*s arguments, in 
favour of the indefinite prolongation of human life, (one of those 
absurdities against which no good reason can be given, but that it 
shocks all common sense) shews considerable ingenuity, mixed up 
with a great deal of that minute verbal logic, to which he seems to 
have accustomed his mind, and which is perpetually leading him into 
erroneous methods of reasoning, even when he happens to be right in 
his conclusions. As in the following passages. 

' Variations from different causes are essentially distinct from a 
regular and unretrograde increase. The average duration of human 
life will, to a certain degree, vary, from healthy or unhealthy climates, 
from wholesome or unwholesome food, from virtuous or vicious 
manners, and other causes ; but it may be fairly doubted, whether 
there has been really the smallest perceptible advance in tlie natural 
duration of human life, since iirst we had any authentic history of 
man. The prejudices of all ages have, indeed, been directly contrary 
to this supposition.* 

Now this statement is very unsatisfactory, to say the least. For 
the only reason that can be given why the causes here mentioned, on 
which Mr. M. allows that the duration of human life depends, have 
not produced a regular and permanent effect mutt he^ that they them- 
selves have neither been regular nor permanent. The mere fact, 
therefore, of the variableness in the length of human life proves 
nothing but the variableness of those moral and artificial causes, which 
are supposed to have some influence on our physical constitution. 
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have been never so great, and even reduced to greater distress in pro- 
portion to his industry, as they must miss his help the more ? Beudes, 
It is not likely that the witholding this assistance from a man's family 
after his death will be any inducement to the idle and negligent to 
exert themselves, when the sight of the actual distress in which their 
families are involved by their ill conduct has no effect upon them. I 
see no objection to proportioning the allowance to the old, or to those 
who have had time to make a provision for themselves, to the con- 
tributions they have really made to the fund in a given length of 
time. This would be a sufficient test of the validity of their pre- 
tensions, as they could not contribute largely, without proportion ably 
Btraitening themselves, and the idle and profligate arc not very apt to 
part with their present gains to provide for any speculative uncertain- 
ties or future difficulty. (Mr, Malthus may measure the support 
allotted to their families in the same way.) While the distinction of 
the idle and industrious continued, ditid while it was necessary to 
encourage the one and discountenance the other, I do not understand 
what objection there can be to this mode, or how it would trench 
upon the true principles of liberty and equality. True equality 
supposes equal merit and virtue. But Mr. Malthus is alarmed at 
this scheme, because, he says, it is little else than a repetition on a 
larger scale of the English poor laws. If the linglish poor laws arc 
formed ui>on this principle, I sliould, I confess, be very sorry to see 
them abolished. 

* Were every man sure of a comfortable provision for a family, 
almost every man would have one ; and were the rising generation 
free from the " killing frost *' of misery, population must increase with 
unusual rapidity.' 

This is an utter falsification of the argument, as I have already 
shewn. Every man could not be sure of a comfortable provision for 
a family, unless this provision existed, and I sec no reason why the 
rising generation should not be free from the killing frost of misery, 
at least while they can. To argue that our enlightened [Kisterity 
will feel * secure that the general benevolence will supply every 
deficiency,' is to supjxjse tbem strangely unacquainted with the 
principles of Mr. Malthus'a Essay. 

*The period when the number of men surpass their nicaos of 
subsistence has long since arrived.^ p. 357. 

This I must deny. That the period of the utmost degree of 
populousness would have arrived long ago, if nothing had prevented 
it, I am very ready to grant. But that it has ever actually arrived, 
is another question, liecauee population would have arrived at its 
greatest possible or desirable height long before our time, if it had not 
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invariable experience of aU ages has proved the mortality of those 
raateiials of which hit visible body is made. 

* What can we reason but from what we Icnow/ 

This is making use of words without ideas. It is endeavouring 
to confound two things essentialiy distioct, because the &ame lax 
expression may be applied to them both. It is ao aaempt to deprive 
men of their understanding, and leave them nothing but the use of 
their senses, by a trick of language. Does it follow because all our 
knowledge may be traced in some way to something which may be 
called esperience, that all our conclusions are nothing but an affair of 
memory ? Does Mr. Malthus know of only one sort of experience ? 
Is there not a blind and a rational experience? Is it not one thing 
merely to know a fact, or a number of facts, and another to know 
the reattm of them ? Or if our philosopher is determined to intrench 
himself behind a word, ii there not a knowledge founded on the 
experience of certain positive results, (which often extends no further 
than those results) and a knowledge founded on the experience of 
certain general principles or laws, to which all particular effects are 
subject \ Mr. Malthus seems to insinuate that the knowledge of the 
general law or principle adds nothing to the knowledge of the fact, 
because both are ecjually an affair of experience. He might as well 
assert that a ligature of iron would not strengthen a deal plank, 
because they are both held together by the same law of cohesion. 
The faa expresses nothing more than the actual co-existence of 
certain things in certain circumstances, and while all those circum- 
stances continue, oo doubt the same coDsequencee will follow. But 
we know that they are hardly ever the same, and the question is, 
which of them is necessary to produce the effect talked of. This 
the re<uon points out, that is, it points out a relation between 
certain things, which has been found to hold not merely in the given 
circumstances, but in all others, which is properly the relation of 
cause and effect. Our idea of cause and effect is not derived from 
our immediate but from our comparative experience : it is only by 
taking our experience to pieces, by seeing what things are, or are 
not necessarily connected together in different circumstances, that we 
learn to reason with clearness and confidence oo the succession of 
events. 

The succession of events is not the same thing as the succession 
of cause and effect. By assigning a reason for a thing, I mean then 
being able to refer it to a general rule or principle collected from and 
proved by an infinite number of collateral instances, and confirming 
the particular fact or instaace to which it is applied. It is drawing 
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together the different ramifications of our experience, and wioding 
them round a particular bundle of things, and tying them fast to- 
gether. Thus BuppoRc we have never seen a carnation of the size of 
a cabbage : does it follow that we never shall, or that there can be 
no such thing ? We might say, I know no reason why a flower of 
a certain shape, colour, &c. should not reach a certain size, but that 
it has never been so within my knowledge. This might however be 
owing to the soil, culture, or a thousand circumstances, which are 
not invariable. — But the moment the reason ia given (supposing it to 
be a good one) namely, the connection between the contexture and 
weight, (though this reason is also derived indirectly from the general 
fund of our experience) there is an end at once of the question. To 
suppose a flower to grow to a greater height than it could support 
from the slcoderness of the stalk would be to suppose what never 
happened not only with respect to that particular flower, the carnation, 
but with respect to any other Bower, or plant, or animal, or any other 
body whatever. We know that climate has such an effect that what 
are plants with us, in the tropical climates become large trees: but 
the necessary proportion between the size or weight of the plant, 
and the strength of the stalk that is to support it, is what no change 
of soil or climate can supersede, unless wc could supersede the law 
of gravitation itself. The mere experimental or historical proof is 
here then buttressed up by the general rule, or reason of the thing. — 
I have always seen a stone fall to the ground ; I remember a house 
always to have stood where it dues; a hill has never stirred from the 
place where I first saw it. Is the inference to be drawn from these 
different cases equally certain ? Am I to conclude that the house 
will last as long as the mountain, because I have the same positiTC 
evidence of their permanence? No: because though I have never 
seen any alteration in that particular house, I have seen other houses 
pulled down and built up; and besides, from the size of the objects, 
the shape and nature of the materials, I know that one of them may 
be very easily destroyed, whereas nothing but some great convulsion 
io nature ia ever likely to destroy the other or remove it from its 
place. Our particular experience is only to be depended on, as it it 
explained and confirmed by analogy to other cases, viz. by a number 
of other facta of the same kind, or by general observation. Secondly, 
the aggregate of our experience with respect to any given class of 
events is conaiantly over-ruled by the reason of the case, viz. by our 
knowledge of cause and effect, by the intelligible, explicit connections 
of things, and by considering whether the principles concerned in the 
production of a series of events, (forming a body of facts, or the 
concrete mass of our experience) are resolvable into a simple law 
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of nature operating universally, unchangeably, without ever being 
flupended for a moment, (as for instance, the Uw of gravitation 
which holds equally of all bodies in all cases, and can never be 
separated from our reasonings upon them) or whether the event has 
been owing to a combination of mixed causes, which do not always 
act alike and with equal force, or the effect of which depends upon 
circumstances, which we know may be altered, (as in tlic case of 
soils, climates, methods of culture,* &c. to return to the former 
example). Suppose a rock to have stood for ages on the summit of 
a mountain. Am I sure that it will staiui there always ? Yes, if 
nothing happens to prevent it. But can I be sure that nothing will 
ever remove it, because nothing has ever done so hitherto ? On the 
contrary, I know that if a man points a cannon against it, it will be 
•battered to pieces in an instant, though it has stood there for ages, 
and though there is not at present the least appearance of a change in 
it. Here then my experience is of no avail against my reason. In 
one sense of the word. It is all thrown away, and goes for nothing. 
To judge rationally, I must take other circumstances into the account, 
the effects of gunpowder, &c. The resistance made by the rock will 
depend upon its hardness, not upon the length of time it had stood 
there. Our experience then is not one thing, or any number of 
things, taken absolutely or blindly by themselves, but a vast collection 
of facts, and what is of infinitely more importance, of rules, founded 
upon those facta, bearing one upon another, and perpetually modified 
by circumstances. It is not upon any single fact or class of facts, 
or on any single rule, but on the combination of all these, and the 
manner in which they balance and control one another, that our 
decisions must ultimately rest. It is from this rational and abstracted 
experience that we obtain any certain results, and infer from the 
altered relation of causes and events, that things will happen which 
never happened before. The future is contained in the past, only as 
it grows out of the same powers in nature, but acting in different 
wtuaiions, and producing different practical results by invariable laws. 
To apply all this to the question. If it is allowed that the improvc- 
mente in physic have an influence on the duration of human life, and 
that these improvements may go on indclinitely, I do not think Mr. 
Malthu8*H answer a conclusive one that no considerable progress will 
ever be made in this respect, because none has hitherto been made. 
If the improvements in science have not hitherto been regular and 
permanent, it cannot be expected that any advantages depending on 
them should have been so : nor docs the past history of mankind in 
this instance furnish a rule for our future conjectures, inasmuch as in 
^ The cnunftiag af tmi mig\tt be tneniioncd at so Initance io point. 
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all that relates to the permanence and general difTusioD of knowledgep 
a new turn has been given to the question (aa before observed) by 
the invention of printing. Thii single circumstance, which was 
matter of mere accident, may be said in many rcspcas to have giTcn 
a new aspect to human alfairs ; to Ray that it has not yet produced] 
the effects predicted from it, when it has had no time to produce 
them, is like saying, that the repeated blows of a battering-ram will 
not break down a stone-wall, because for the two or three first blows 
it docs not begin to move. The true question is, whether the cause 
is adequate to the elTect ascribed to it, that is, whether its operation 
is of a sufficiently general and powerful nature to produce a corre- 
spondent general change in the circumstances of mankind. I think 
it will hardly be denied that printing may be applied with great 
success as an instrument for the propagation of vice : may it not then 
be made use of to give currency to the principles of virtue ? At any 
rate, to deny that it is a means of diffusing and embodying knowledge 
is to deny that such a contrivance exists at all, or that books will be 
more generally read, or less liable to be lost from the facility with 
which they are multiplied. While therefore Mr. Malthus allows 
certain moral habite;, and the state of physical knowledge in a great 
measure to determine the length of human life, he cannot object on 
any allowed principles of philosophy to M, Condorcet's employing 
these causes as intermediate links in a chain of argument to establish 
the probability of the gradual approach of mankind — to a state of 
immortality. The error does not He in M. Condorcet*s general 
principles of reasoning, but in the wrong application of them ; though 
I do not know that I could detect the error better than Mr. Malthus 
has done. What I have endeavoured to shew in these hasty remark* 
Is that the admission of the rule laid down by our author, that in oar 
calculations of the fiiture, we are to attend to nothing but the general 
state of the fact hitherto, without giving any weight to the actual 
change of collateral circumstances, or the existence of any new cause 
which may influence the state of that fact, would overturn every 
principle, not only of fiound phtlosophy, but of the moat obvious 
common sense.' I dissent equally from M. Condorcct's paradoxical 
speculations and from Mr. Malthus's paradoxical answers to them. 

^ Dr. Paley, of whoM depth or originality 1 have in general but a slender 
opinion, has made one very shrewd ami e^cctual observation in reply to Hame't 
argnment upon miraclcB ; which is, that according to Hume's reasoning, miracles 
roust be tipiaily inadmissible and improbable, whether we believe in a fupertntend- 
ing Proviilence or not. There must therefore be some fallacy in an argument, 
which completely sets aside so material a consideration. I would recommend this 
answer, which 1 think a true and philosophical one, to Mr. Malthui^a attenttun,u 
it may perhaps lead him ^to new-modet tome of his argumenli' about experience. 
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It would be unfair not to add that Mr. Malthus has made one good 
distinction on the subject, between an unlimited and an indelinite 
improvement. It is the old argument of the Heap, and is here stated 
with considerable effect, and novehy of appearance. The conclusion 
of Mr. Malthub's argument on this idle question is a sensible and 
pleasant account of the matter. After all, I do not quite dislilce a 
man who quotes Bickeritaf? so well. 

' It does not, however, by any means, seem impossible, that by 
an attention to breed, a certain degree of improvement, similar to that 
among animals, might take place among men. Whether intellect 
could be communicated may be a matter of doubt: but size, strength, 
beauty, complexion, and perhaps even longevity, are in a degree 
transmiasible. The error does not seem to lie, in supposing a small 
degree of improvement possible, but in not discriminating between a 
small improvement, the limit of which is undefined, and an improve- 
ment really unlimited. As the human race, however, could not be 
improved in this way, without condemning all the bad specimens to 
celibacy, it is not probable, that an attention to breed should ever 
become general ; indeed, I know of no well-directed attempts of the 
kind, except in the ancient family of the BickerstafFs, who arc said 
to have been very successful in whitening the skins, and iocrcasing 
the height of their race by prudent marriages, particularly by that 
very judicious cross with Maud the milk-maid, by which some very 
capital defects in the constitutions of the family were corrected.* 

Mr. Malthus afterwards adds, ' When paradoxes of this kind are 
advanced by ingenious and able men, neglect has no tendency to con- 
vince them of their mistakes. Priding themselves on what they 
conceive to be a mark of the reach and size of their own under- 
standings, of the extent and comprehensiveness of their xicvm ; they 
will look upon this neglect merely as an indication of poverty, and 
narrowness, in the mental exertions of their contemporaries ; and only 
think, that the world is not yet prepared to receive their sublime 
truths.* — This is said hi/mj(/y enough. For my own part, I conceive 
that the world is neither prepared to receive, nor reject, nor answer 
them, nor decide any thing about them but that they are contrary to 
all our notions of things, which, till we know more about the matter, 
is perhaps a sufficient answer. 

• Mr. Godwin at the conclusion of the third chapter of his eighth 
book, speaking of population, says, ** There is a principle in human 
society, by which |»opuIaiion is perpetually kept down to tlic level of 
the means of subsistence. Thus, among the wandering tribes of 
America and Asia, we never find, through the lapse of ages, that 
population has bo increased as to render necessary the cultivation of 
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the earth." This principle, which Mr. Godwin thus mentions as 
some mysterious and occult cause, and which he does not attempt to 
investigate, has appeared to be the grinding law of necessity — misery, 
and the fear of misery.' 

There is a want of clearness here. The cause which Mr. Malthiifli 
thus explains so accurately has still something dark and mysteriouc' 
about it. With respect to the savage tribes Mr. Malthas states in 
another place, that it is not owing to the backwardness of jxipulatioa 
that agriculture has never become necessary, but to tlic want of agri- 
culture that population has never increased among them. The 
passage is worth quoting. 'It is cot, therefore,' he says, 'as Lord 
Kaimes imagines, that the American tribes have never increased suffi- 
ciently to render the pastoral or agricultural state necessary to them ; 
but, from some cause or other,' [Mr. Malthus also deals in occult causes] 
*thcy have not adopted in any great degree these more plentiful 
modes of procuring subsistence, and therefore, cannot have increased 
so as to have become populous. If hunger alone could have prompted 
the savage tribes of America to such a change in their habits, I do 
not conceive that there would have been a single nation of hunters 
and fishers remaining ; but it is evident, that some fortunate train of 
circumstances, in addition to this stimulus, is necessary for this 
purpose ; and it is undoubtedly probable, that these arts of obtaining 
food, will be first invented and improved in those spots that are beat 
suited to them, and where the natural fertility of the situation,' [Is 
not the soil of America sufficiently fertile i] * by allowing a greater 
number of people to subsist together, would give the fairest chance to 
the inventive powers of the human mind.' — Here then we see * the 
grinding law of necessity ' converted into a ' fortunate train of 
circumstances,' so that we have a fact arising from a necessary cause^ 
and that necessary cause depending on an accident. The population 
is kept down to the level of the means of subsistence, but not to ivhaf^ 
it is, by the law of necessity ; since there are ways and means of" 
raising that level, and the population along with it. Notwithstanding 
all the misery, and all the fear of misery, which Mr. Malthus 
describes as tihus operating to keep population down to its proper 
level, he is altogether unwilling to lighten their pressure, or to 
extend the benefits of that fortunate train of circumstances and of 
those more plentiful modes of obtaining food beyond their present 
necessary limits. Nothing can exceed hia jealousy on this point. 
He is apprehensive lest some speculative philosopher should take it 
into his head 'to exterminate the inhabitants of the greatest part of 
Asia and Africa * on a principle of humanity. He proposes rather 
*to civilize and direct the industry of the various tribes of Tartart 
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raod Negroes, as a work of coDsiderable time, and as having little 
chance of success.* He looks with an enlightened concern at the 
encroachments daily made by the thriving population of the colonies 
on the deserts and uncultivated plains of North America, grieving to 
see the few scattered inhabitants driven * from their assigned and native 
dwelling-place,' and forseeing that by this means the whole popula- 
lation of that vast continent will be Home time or other completely 
cboaked up I It is, I know, a painful object to Mr. MaJthus (I 
cannot tcll how it happens) to see pfenty, comfort, civilisation and 

■ numerous swarms of people succeed to want, ignorance, famine, 

misery, and desolation. Those who arc the well-wishers of the 
happiness of mankind (among which number I reckon Mr. Malthas 
one) arc always diverted from their projects by their own delicacy 
and scruples. Those who wish to enslave or destroy them never 
boggle at difficulties, or sund upon ceremony ! 

Mr. Malthus says that the principle, by which population is 
perpetually kept down to a certain level is the grinding law of 
necessity — misery and the fear of misery. This may be true of the 
savage tribes there spoken of, but if he means to apply it generally, 
' It is not in any degree near the truth.' At this rate, all those who 
do not formally set about propagating their species ought to be 
restrained by want or the fear of it. Is this the fact ? Misery or 
the fear of misery may be the check to population among the poor, 
but it cannot be the check to it among the rich. Yet we do not find 
that the rich, any more than the poor, regularly marry and get 
children. If this were the case, the rich would long ago have 
multiplied themselves into beggars. They would all have descendants, 
and those descendants would have others, till the world would not 
have room for such a number of poor gentlemen. All their wealth 
would be turned into rags, and they would be glad of a crust of 
bread. The world would be one great work-house.' There must 
therefore be some other principle which checks population among the 
higher classes, and makes them stop short within many degrees of 



' It is lo no parpoK to object, that they wvuld hinder the poor from in* 
crrasing in proportion. Thi> would be merely ■ negative check, — preventing the 
increase on one liile, but wtting no bountli to it on the other. Bcsidrt, not having the 
poor to work for them, they muit work for themselves. Neither can it be uid 
ih.il propcny is a fluctuating thing, that changei handi, and paisei from the rich to 
(he poor ;ind from the poor back again to the rich, still keeping up the tame 
inequality ; for the greatest wealth would soon be melted down by the principle of 
population, and it is only by the accumulation and transmission of property in 
regular descents that any great inet^uality can subsist. Mr. Malthua wUhea to 
preserve the balance of society by hindering the poor from marrying ; perhaps it 
Would be preserved as efl^ctually by forcing the rich to marry. 
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actual poverty, besides • misery and the fear of misery.' They do 
DOC even come within sight ot misery : the fact is that they arc as 
unwilling to descend from the highest pitch of luxury as the poor are 
to sink into the lowest state of want. — Mr. Malthus by asserting in 
this careless manner that population can only be checked by 
misery or the fear of misery, gains a main point. He has always a. 
certain quantity of misery in bank, as you must put so much salt in 
your porridge, and so many poor devils standing on the brink of 
wretchedness, as a sort of out-guard or forlorn hope, to ward off the 
evils of population from the society at large. Thus the enemy is 
sure to be defeated, before it can make any impression on the body 
of the community. This would be very well if we had to deal with 
an external, and not with an interna] enemy. But is it the poor then 
only, who are subject to this disease of population ? Are the rich 
quite proof against the evils of this all-pervading principle, this 
inevitable law of nature ? If the account which Mr. Malthus gives 
of that principle were true, its ravages could no more be checked by 
devoting a certain class of the community to glut * its ravenous maw,' 
than you could keep the plague out of a house by placing some one at 
the door to catch it. Cither misery and the dread of misery are not 
absolutely necessary to keep population within due bounds, or notJiing 
short of the general spread of misery and poverty through the whole 
community could save us from it. Mr. Malthus tries to shut the 
gales of mercy on mankind by an ill-natured manoeuvre ! From the 
little trouble our author gives himself about the application of his 
arithmeucal and geometrical ratios to the rich» and hiK confidence in 
the method of inoculating the poor only by way of prevention, one 
would suppose that the former had no concern in the a^air : that 
*they neither marry nor are given in marriage* ; but leaving the vulgar 
business of procreation to their inferiors, only look on to see that 
they do not overstock the world. Why no, says Mr. Malthus, I 
have always insisted on w^* as one of the necessary checks to 
population ; and though in the upper ranks of life, the restraints 
on marriage cannot be said to be imposed by misery or the fear of 
misery, yet it cannot be denied that these restraints lead to a great 
deal of vice and proHigacy, which answer the purpose just as well. — 
There is one merit I shall not deny to Mr. Mahhus, which is, that 
he has adapted his remedies with great skill and judgment to the 
different tempers, habits, and circumstances of his patients. In his 
division of the evils of human life, he has allotted to the ]>oor all the 
misery, and to the rich as much vice as t}>ey please ! These last will I 
daresay be very well satis6cd with this distribution. — These remarks 
sufficiently shew that we cannot apologize for all the misery there is 
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in the world by sayingf that nothing else can put a btop to the evils of 
population ; nor for all the vice, by saying that it is the alternative of 
misery, it cannot be pretended, thai no one would ever indulge in 
Ticious gratifications, but from the apprehension of reducing himBelf 
to want by having a family. — * But he cannot maintain them in a 
certain style.* — True : vice is then a very convenient auxiliary to 
pride, vanity, luxury, artificial distinctions, &c. but it is not a resource 
against want. I once knew an instance of a gentleman and lady who had 
a very romantic passion for each other, but who could not a^ord to marry 
becauBC they could only muster seven thousand pounds between them. 
Were they not to be pitied? What could they do in this case? 
Why, the lady no doubt would behave with all the wonted fortitude 
of her sex on the occasion : but the poor man must certainly be 
driven into vicious courses. Oh ! no : I had forgot he was a clergy- 
man ; and his cloth would not admit of any such thing. Vice does 
not therefore seem to be aituays a necessary consecjuence of the 
obsucles to marriage. Moral restraint is always practicable, where the 
opinion of the world renders it necessary. At all events, I conceiTe 
that cither one or the other of Mr. Maithus's remedies may be dift- 
penied with : they are not both necessary. By his own account, (as 
formerly seen) extreme poverty is a very ineffectual bar to population ; 
and as to yice, if it could be administered in doses, proportioned to the 
occasion, so much and no more, it might be an excellent cure ; but 
the misfortune is, that when it once begins, there is no end of it. 
To change ray metaphor, it takes the bit in its mouth, and sets off at 
a glorious rate, without the least spur from necessity, always keeping 
as much a-head of the occasion as Mr. Malthus's geometrical series 
keeps a-head of his arithmeticaJ one. Some persons may perhaps 
argue, that there is a natural connection between. vice and misery, inas- 
much as without the temptation of want among the poor, the vices 
of the rich would lack proper objects to exercise themselves upon ; so 
that, there being no one to offer temptation to, and no one having any 
very great temputions to offer, people would be forced to marry among 
their egualr^ unless the triHing consideration of not being able to 
provide immediately for a large family should induce them to moderate 
their passions for a while. This is an argument which 1 shall not 
controvert : the disturbing that beautiful harmony and dependence 
which at present subsists between vice and misery- would certainly 
lead us back in a great measure to all the evils which Mr. Malihus 
anticipates as arising out of a sutc of excessife virtue and happiness, 
and the most perfect form of society. 

I shall here quote at large Mr. Malthus's account of the origin of 
the distinctions of property as necessarily arising from the pressure of 
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population on the means of subsistence, and from that principle solely. 
I ahalE mark what I think the most noticeable parts in italics, and 
make some observations at the end. 

' It may be curious to observe in the case that we have been 
supposing, how some of the principal laws, which at present govern 
civilized society, would be successively dictated by the most imperious 
necessity. As man, according to Mr. Godwin, is the creature of the 
impressioDB to which he is subject, the goadings of want could not 
continue long before some violations of public or private stock would 
necessarily take place. As these violations increased in number and 
extent, the more active and comprehensive intellects of the society tvould 
soon perceive, thai while population was fast increasing, the yearly 
produce of the country would shortly begin to diminish. The urgency 
of the case would suggest the necessity of some immediate measures 
being taken for the general safety. Some kind of convention would 
then be called, and the dangerous situation of the country stated in 
the strongest terms. // tvould he ohseroed, that ivhile they lived in the 
midst of plenty it was of little consequence tvho laboured the least j or tvhe 
possessed the leiut, as every man *was perfectly iviirmg and ready to i^tppiy 
the wants of bis neighbour* But that the question tuas no longer whether 
one man should give to another that which he did not use himself ; hut 
whether he should give to his neighbour the food which was absolutely 
necessary to his own existence. It would be represented that the number 
of those who it/ere in tvant very greatly exceeded the number and means 
of those who should supply them ; that these pressing wants, which from 
the state of the produce of the country, could not all be gratijied, had 
occasioned some flagrant violations of justice ; that these violations 
had already checked the increase of food, and would, if they were not 
by some means or other prevented, throw the whole community into 
confusion : that imperious necessity seemed to dictate, that a yearly 
increase of produce should, if possible, be obuined at all events ; that 
in order to effect this first great and indispensable purpose it would be 
advisable to make a more complete division of land, and to secure 
every man's property against violation by the most powerful sanctions. 

• It might be urged perhaps, by some objectors, that as the fertility 
of the land increased, and various accidents occurred, the shares of 
some men might be much more than sufficient for their support ; and 
that when the reign of self-love was once established, they would not 
distribute their surplus produce 'without some compensation in return. It 
would be observed in answer, that this was an inconvenience greatly 
to be lamented ; but that it was an evil which would bear no com- 
parison to the black train of distresses which would inevitably be 
occasioned by the insecurity of property; that the quantity of food 
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Vihkh ont man could consumty luas necfssar'Jy limited hy the namyuf 
capacity of the human stomach ; that it vfOJ not certainly prohaMe thai he 
jDouU thro'W anvay the rest ; and if he exchanged his surplus produfefor 
the labour of others y tins would be Better than that these others should 
absolutely starve. 

•I( seems highly probable therefore, tliat an administration of 
property not very different from that which prevails in civilized states at 
present would be eatabliahed as the best though inadequate remedy for 
the evils which were pressing on the society. 

* The next subject which would come under discussion, intimately 
connected with ttie preceding, is the commerce of the sexes. It 

t would be urged by those who had turned their attention to the true 
€ause of the difficulties under 'which the community laboured, that ivhile 
every man fell secure that all bis children would he well provided for by 
general benevolence, the potuers of the earth would he absolutely inadequate 
to produce food for the population •which 'would inevitably ensue ; that 
even if the whole attention and labour of the society were directed to this 
sole point, and if by the most perfect security of property, and every 
other encouragement that could be thought of, the greatest possible 
increase of produce were yearly obtained ; yet still tlie increase of 
food would by no means keep pace with the much more rapid increase 
of population ; that some check to population therefore was imperiously 
called for ; that the most natural and obvious check seemed to be to 
make every man provide for his own children ; that this wouJd 
operate in some respect as a measure and a guide in the increase of 
population, as it might be expected that no man would bring beings 
into the world for whom he could not find the means of support ; that 
where this notwithstanding was the case, it seemed necessary for the 
example of others, that the disgrace and inconvenience attending such 
a conduct should faJl upon that individual who had thus inconsiderately 
plunged himself and his innocent children into want and misery. 

* The institution of marriage, or at least of some express or implied 
obligation on every man to support his own children, seems to be the 
natural result of these reasonings in a community under the difficulties 
that we have supposed. 

* When these two fundamental laws of society, the security of 
proi>erty, and the institution of marriage were once esublished, 
inequality of conditions must necessarily follow. Those who were 
born after the division of property would come into a 'world already 
possessed. If their parents from having too large a family were unable 
to give them sufficient for their support, what could they do in a 
world where every thing was appropriated ? We have seen the fatal 
effects that would result to society if every man had a vaRd claim to an 
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equal ihare of the produce of the earib. The members of a t'araily 

which was grown too large for the original division of land appro- 
priated to it, could not then demand a part of the jurpluj produce of 
others as a debt of justice. It has appeared that from the ittevitah/e laws 
of human nature some human beings tvii/ he exposed to ivant. These are 
the unhappy persons nvho m the great lottery of life have dratvn a blank. 
The number of these persons luoultl soon exceed the alility oj the surplus 
produce to supply* Moral merit is a very difficult criterion except in 
extreme cases. 7 he otuners of surplus produce 'would in general seek 
some more obvious mark of distinction ; and it seems to be both natural 
andjustf that except upon particular occasions their choice should fall upon 
those 'who 'were able, and professed themselves 'willing to exert their 
strength in procuring a further surplus produce, 'which tttould at once 
benefit the community, and enable the proprietors to afford assistance to 
greater numbers. All tvho 'Ufcre in 'want of food 'would be urged by 
imperious necessity to offer their labour in exchange for this article^ so 
edisolutely necessary to existence. The fund appropriated to the maintenance 
of labour *would be the aggregate quantity of food possessed by the owners 
of land beyond their own consumption, IVhen the demands upon this fund 
%uere great and numerous it <would naturally be divided into very small 
shares. Z*ab(mr 'would be Ul paid. Men 'would offer to 'work for a bare 
subsistence ; and the rearing of families 'would be checked by sickness and 
misery. On the contrary, 'when this fund was increasing fast ; -when it 
was great in proportion to the number of claimants, it would be divided in 
much larger shares. No man 'would exchange his labour ^without 
receipting an ample quantity of food in return, L.abourers •would Hve in 
ease and comfort, and 'would consequently be aUe to rear a numerous and 
vigorous offspring, 

* On the state of this fund the hapfntuss or the degree of misery, pre^ 
vailing among the lower classes of pet^le in every knonvn state, at present 
chiefly depends ; and on this haziness or degree of misery depends 
principally the increase, stationariness, or decrease of population. 

* And thus it appears, that a society constituted according to the moit 
beautiful form that imagination can conceive, with benevolence for its 
moving principle instead of self-love, and ^uitb every evil disposition in all 
its members corrected by reason, not force, 'would from the inruitable latus 
of nature, and not from any original depravity of man, or of humam 
institutions, degenerate in a very short period into a society constructed upon 
a plan not essentially different from that fwhich prevails in every knovfn 
state at present ; a society divided into a class of proprietors and a class 
of labourers, and *with self-love for the mainspring of the great machine ; 
we may, therefore, vcniure to proDouoce with certainty, that if Mr. 
Godwin's lystem of society were established in its utmost perfection, 
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instead of myriads of centuriea, not thirty years could elapse before 
its utter destruction from the simple principle of population/ 

Not to insist on the abeurdity^ with which Mr. Malthus seems to 
be enamoured, of believing that the change here predicted would be 
the consequence of the inevitable laws of nature, not of any inherent 
depravity in the human mind, when it is evident that the whole 
mischief originates in the folly and headstrong passions of the 
individuals composing this extraordinary society, all the members of 
which are actuated by the purest motircH of reason and virtue, I shall 
at once suppose a state of society not indeed perfect, but equal, and 
with self-love, and a tittle common sense, instead of benevolence and 
perfect wisdom, for its moving principles ; and see whether it would 
Qot be possible for such a state of practical equality, admitting neither 
poverty nor riches, to last more than ' thirty years, before its v/irr 
dtstrucUOH from the simple principle of population.* The question is, if 
I understand it rightly, how that principle alwe ( I do not enter iDto 
the genera] structure, foundations, or purposes of civil society, I 
propose to examine the question only as a branch of political economy, 
or as it relates to the physical sustienance of mankind, which is the 
point of view in which Mr. Malthus has treated it) bow I say chat 
principle imperiously requires, that there should be one class of the 
community, ready to perish of want except as they are kept from it 
by severe and unremitting exertion, and another class living in ease 
and luxury for no other purpose than to keep the good things of this 
life from the first class, because if they were admitted to a share of 
them they would be immediately subjected to greater want and hard- 
ships than ever. It is to be remembered that Mr. Malthus here 
pretends to bring forward a new theory of property ; to have added 
the key-stone to the arch of political society, which, he says, was in 
danger of falling without it ; to enforce the rights of the rich, and set 
aside the claims of the poor as false and unfounded ; and by shewing 
how the distinctions of property arc immediately connected with the 
physical nature and very existence of mankind in a way that had not 
^^ been supposed before, to point out the necessity of arming the law 

^^1 with new rigour, and steeling the heart with fresh obduracy to second 

^^1 the decisions of his pragmatical philosophy. The laws of England 
^^1 recognize the right of the poor man to live by his labour ; Mr. 
^^B Malthus denies this right, and holds it up to ridicule. The question 

^^P is, which of them wc shall believe. I shall therefore examine the 

^^B subject freely, having so good an authority on my side. 

^^ All that 1 can find Mr. Malthus has discovered is, that it would 

F be necessary in the progress of society, in order to stave off" the evils 

^^^ of population, to make a regulation, that every man should be obliged 
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to work for a flubtiBtence, and to provide for bis own children. A 
great matter truly ! But having allowed to Mr. Malthus that these 
two rcguJationB would be necessary in the common course of thing*, 
I cannot at the same time help thinking that they would also be 
suffUieiU^io avert the approach of famine, which is the point at 
issue. I can easily understand if every man had a valid claim to 
an equal share of the produce of the earth, that this abstract un- 
qualihed right would lead to great inconveniences — but not when that 
abstract right is clogged with the condition, that he should work for 
his share of it. I can also admit that I can have no claim to the 
surplus produce of another without some compensation in return. 
This would certainly be hard. But it does not appear (upon the 
face of the argument) how I should therefore have no claim to the 
produce of my own industry ; or how any other person has a right to 
force me to work for him without making me what compensation I 
think fit. He has a right to hit estate, / have a right to my labour. 
Aa to any produce, whether surplus or not, which he may raise from 
it, he has a right to keep it to himself; as to that which I raise for 
him, it seems to be a subject of voluntary agreement. Again, if a 
man who is as industrious as myself, and equally reaps the benefit of 
his industry chuses to have the additional solace of a wife and ^mily, 
as he has all the fun, I see no reason why he should not have all the 
trouble ; it is neither fair nor equal that I should make a drudge of 
myself, or be put to inconvenience for the sake of his amusements. 
Let ufi see then how the argument stands in this stage of it. The 
reason which appeared for not allowing to every man a valid claim to 
an equal share of the produce of the earth was, that the admission of 
such a claim would only be an excuse for idleness. The extravagant, 
the worthless, and indolent would thus prey upon the honest and 
laborious part of the community. (We are supposing a case where 
every evil disposition and original depravity had noi been completely 
eradicated by reason and philosophy.) Even if no such characters 
existed, they would hardly fail to be produced by having such fine 
encouragement given them. On the other hand, if every one was at 
liberty to saddle his neighbour or the community with as many 
children a< he pleased, there would either be no sufficient check to 
the inordinate increase of population, or at least any one person who 
got the start in the race of matrimony would have it in his power to 
deprive the others of their right to the surplus produce of their labour 
by claiming it for his family. It is necessary then to prevent the 
impootion of any one's fastening himself and children on another for 
•Bpport, that there should be a certain appropriahon of the common 
tiock ; that it, that each man's claim upon it should be in proportion 
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to the share he had in increasing it. The next consideration is 
whether with this hold apoo him, you would not be able to make 
him effectually exert himself, and at the same rime prevent him from 
having more children than he could maintain, the same all-powerful 
stimulus of self-interest equally counteracting his indolence and his 
indiscretion. Mr. Malthus says that the true cause of the difficulties 
under which the community would labour, would be the excessive 
tendency to population, arising from the security felt by every man 
that his children would be well provided for by the general 
benevolence : by taking away this security then, and imposing the 
task of maintaining them upon himself, you remove the only cause of 
the unavoidable tendency of population to excess, and of all the 
confusion that would ensue, by making his sclHsbness and his indolence 
operate as direct checks on his sensual propensities. He would be 
tied to his good behaviour as effectually as a country fellow is at 
present by being bound in a penalty of twenty pounds to the parish 
for every bastard child that he gets. If every man^s earnings were 
in proportion to his exertions, if his share of the necessaries, the 
comforts, or even the superHuities of life were derived from the 
produce of his own toil, or ingenuity, or determined by equitable 
compensation y I cannot conceive how there could be any greater 
security for regularity of conduct and a general spirit of industry 
in the several members of the community, as far as was consistent 
with health and the real enjoyment of life. If these principles are 
not sufficient to ensure the good order of society in such circum- 
stances, I should like to know what are the principles by which it is 
enforced at present. They are nothing more than the regular 
connection between industry and its reward, and the additional 
charge or labour to which a man necessarily subjects himself by 
being encumbered with a family. The only difference is in the 
proportion between the reward, and the exertion, or the rate at 
which the payment of labour is fixed. So far then we see no very 
pressing symptoms of the dissolution of the society, or of any violent 
departure from this system of decent equality, from the sole principle 
of population. Yet we have not hitherto got (in the regular course of 
the argument) so far as the distinction of a class of labourers, and 
a class of proprietors. It may be urged perhaps that nothing but 
extreme want or misery can furnish a stimulus sufficiently strong to 
produce 'the labour necessary for the support of an extended 
popularion,' or coimteract the principle of population. But Mr. 
Malthus himself admits that <the most constant and best directed 
efforts of industry are to be found among a class of people above the 
class of the wretchedly poor,* among those who have something to 
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lose, and something to gain, and who, happen what will» cannot be 
worse off than they arc. He also admits that it ie among this 
middling class of people, that we are to look for most instances of 
self-denial, prudence, and a competent resistance to the principle 
of population. I do not therefore understand either the weight or 
consistency of the charge which he brings against Paine of having 
fallen into the most tundamental errors respecting the principles of 
gOTemment by confounding the aifairs of Europe with those of 
America, If the people in America are not forced to labour (and 
there arc no people more industrious) by extreme poverty, if they are 
not forced to be prudent (and their prudence is I believe equal to 
their industry) by the scantiness of the soil, or the unequal distribution 
of its produce, no matter whether the state is old or new, whether the 
population is increasing or stationary, the example proves equally in 
all cases that wretchedness is not the sinf qua non of industry, and 
that the way to hinder people from taking deipcraie steps is not to 
involve them in despair. The current of our daily life, the springs of 
our activity or fortitude, may be supplied as well from hope as fear, 
from ' cheerful and confident thoughts ' as the apparition of famine 
stalking just behind us. The merchant attends to his business, settles 
his accounts, and answers his correspondents as diligently and punctually 
as the shop-keeper. The shop-keeper minds his customers, and puffs 
off his goods, tells more hes, is a greater drudge, and gets less for hts 
pains than the merchant. The shoeblack piques himself upon giring 
the last polish to a gentleman's shoes, and gets a penny for his 
trouble. In all these cases, it is not strictly the proportion between 
the exertion and the object, neither hope nor fear in the abstract, that 
determines the degree of our exertions, but the balance of our hopes 
and fears, the difference that it will make to us in our situation whether 
we exert ourselves to the utmost or not, and the impossibility of 
turning our labour to any better account that habitually regulates our 
conduct.' We all do the best for ourselves that we can. This is at 
least a general rule. — But let us suppose, though I do not think 
Mr. Maltbus has thrown any new or striking light on the way, in 
which such a change would be brought about, that it is found necessary 
to make a regular division of the land, and that a class of proprietors 



' Thus tlu ahop-kerper cannot m fcncral be luppoied to be actuated by any fear 
of want. Hia cacrtion* arc animated entirely by the prospect of gain, or ailvanlagc 
Yet how trifling are his profits compared with thoac of the merchant. Thii 
however doet not abate hie diligence. It may be laiiJ that the advantage ii at 
great to him. That i«, it ii the grratcil In hi* power to make • which is the very 
thing I mean to my. In fact we are woond up to a certain pitch of ttaolution 
and activity almoat ai tncchanicaUy at we wind up a clock. 
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and a closa of labourers is consequently establUhed. Let us sec in 
this case what proportion of the surplus produce of the ground might 
be supposed to fall to the share of the labourer, or whether if any 
thing more was allowed him than what was just enough to keep him 
alive and enable him to stagger through the tasks of the day, both 
rich and poor (but especially the latter) would not suffer grietoualy 
from all such impious and inhuman attempts, as our author afterwards 
calls them, to reverse the laws of nature, or decrees of Providence 
(which you please) * by which some human beings are inevitably 
exposed to want.* I shall argue the question solely on the ground 
stated by Mr. Malthus. I shall suppose that every proprietor has an 
absolute right to his property, and to the tvhoie produce of his own 
exertions. There are two other questions to be considered, namely, 
whether the right to the labour of others and to the produce of their 
labour attaches to the possession of the soil, secondly, if that is not 
the case, to what proportion of the produce of the ground the labourer 
is naturally entitled by his exertions. Mr. Malthus infers that from 
the establishment of the two fundamental laws, security of property, 
and the institution of marriage, inequality of conditions must necessarily 
follow. I confess I do not see this necessary consequence. I would 
ask, upon what plea Mr, Malthus succeeded in establishing these two 
faodamental laws, but because they were necessary and competent to 
stimulate the exertions and restrain the passions of the community at 
large, that is, to maintain a general practical equality, to regulate each 
person's indulgences according to their industry, to lay an even tax 
upon every man, and thus prevent the return of fraud, violence, 
confusion, want and misery. Grant that the most fatal effects would 
result to society, if every man had a valid claim to an equal ibare of 
the produce of the earth ; it by no means follows that the same fatal 
effects would result to society from allowing to every man a valid 
claim to a share of the produce of the earth proportioned to his labour. 
Yet I doubt whether any great inequality could subsist, while each 
man had this valid claim. It is one thing to have a right to the 
produce of your own exertions, and another to have a right to the 
produce of the earth, that is, of the labour of others. It is so far 
from being fair to apply the same reasoning to these two things, that 
the evils which would be the necessary consequences of the one, 
caimot possibly result firom the other. The one is a direct contra- 
diction to the other. It is on this distinction in fact, that all property 
and all society is originally founded. By making it equally the 
interest of each individual to exert himself, you in all probability 
secure an equal degree of industry and comfort in each individual. 
At least, a society formed upon this plan would have as fair a chance 
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of realising all the advantages of which it was capable^ with as few 
deviations from the original direction and design, as a society, where 
only a less degree of equality was pouible^ would have of coming up 
to its original idea. Industry and regularity of behaviour must gain 
ground* where these habits were enforced by the general example of 
the whole society, and where the sacrifice to be made was less, and 
the reward more certain. 1 might appeal to the history of all 
countries in proof of this. Industry flourishes most in those countries^ 
where there is the greatest equality of cooditioDs, and where io 
consequence instances of extreme distress can rarely occur. The 
excessive depression of the lower class of the community can only 
(by taking away the spring of hope, and making it nearly im- 
possible for them to fall lower,) dishearten industry, and make 
them regardless of consequences. It cannot be laid down as an 
axiom, that you animate industry, in proportion as you take away 
its reward. It may be said that the poor will not go through 
extreme hardships but from the fear of starving. I know no 
reason why such hardships are necessary but because one man 
is obliged to do the work of several. — These general observations 
are not set aside by supposing the right of property to be established. 
All that I can understand by a right of property is a right in any one 
to cultivate a piece of land, be it more or less, and a right at the 
same time to prevent any one else from cultivating it, or reaping the 
produce. This, in whatever way a man comes by it, is the utmost 
extent of this right. * Those who were born after the division of 
proi>erty,* says Mr. Malthus, * would come into a nuorU already 
pQuetsedC [How the whole world should come to be possessed 
immediately after the division of property I do not understand.] ' If 
their parents, from having too large a family, were unable to give 
them sufficient for their support, what could they do in a world, 
where every thing was appropriated ? ' [Just now the tvorlJ., and at 
present, e^ery th'm^ in if is appropriated.] ' We have seen the fatal 
effects chat would result to society, if every man had a valid claim to 
an equal bhare of the produce of the earth.* [This has been 
answered.] * The members of a family which was grown too large 
for the original division of land appropriated to it could not then 
demand a part of the surplus produce of others as a debt of justice.' 
[Certainly not. They would have no right to it, because one man 
would have no right to anotlier man's property ; but that right, as lar 
as relates to the surplus produce, is not backed by the necessity of 
the case, as Mr. Malthus would lead us to suppose, or because every 
thing is already appropriated.] * It has appeared that, from the 
inevitable laws of human oature, some beings will be exposed to 
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want.* [That is the question.] * The number of those persona 
would soon exceed the ability ot the surplus produce to supply.' I 
believe so, if they depended on the surplus produce of the labour of 
the rich to supply them. But the long and the short of it is that 
these laborious landholders, these owners of surplus produce, finding 
that their own exertions could not supply all their own wants, and at 
the same time keep pace with their benevolence to those unhappy 
persons, who in the great lottery of life had drawn a blank, would 
call to their aid such of these as professed themselves able and willing 
to exert their strength in procuring a further surplus produce^ which 
would enable the proprietors to afford assistance to greater numbers, 
that is, out of the produce of their own labour, not out of that of the 
proprietors. To hear Mr. Malthus talk, one would suppose that 
the rich were really a very hard-working, ill-used people, who are not 
suffered to enjoy the earnings of their honest industry in quiet by a 
set of troublesome, unsatisfied, luxurious, idle people called the poor. 
Or one might suppose that a landed esute was a machine that did its 
own work ; or that it was like a large plum-cake, which the owner 
might at once cut up into slices, and cither eat them himself, or give 
them away to others, just ay he pleased. In this case I grant that 
the poor might be said to depend entirely upon the bounty or surplus 
protOKf of the rich ; and as they would have no trouble in procuring 
their share but merely that of asking for it, their demands would no 
doubt be a little unreasonable, and in short, if they were complied 
with, the estate, the surplus produce, or the plurab-cake (call it which 
you will} would soon be gone. The question would no longer be 
< whether one man should give to another that which he did not use 
himself: but whether he should give to his neighbour the food which 
was absolutely necessary to his own existence/ But I cannot admit 
that they would be reduced to any such necessity merely from allow- 
ing to the labourer as much of the additional produce of the ground 
as he himself had really added to it. I repeat that I do not see how 
a man's reaping the produce, and no more than the produce of his 
industry, can operate as an inducement to idleness, or to the excessive 
multiplication of children, when not^^ith standing all his industry it is 
impossible he should provide for them without either diminishing his 
own comforts, or if the population is already full, plunging them and 
himself into want and misery. This addition to the argument is like 
a foil to a sword — it prevents any dangerous consequences. If I say 
to a number of people, that they may each of them have as much of a 
heap of com as they desire, the whole of it would very soon be 
bespoke, but if I tell them that they may each of them have as much 
as they can carry atvqy themselves, there might be enough to load 
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them all, and I might have plenty left for my own consumption. 
The ability and the willingness of a man to labour, (when these are 
made the general foundation of his claim to the produce of the earth) 
at once set bounds to his own rapacious demands, and effectually 
limit the population. — If Mr. Malthus had shewn that nothing but 
extreme misery can excite to industry or check population, he would 
then have shewn the necessity of such a state. But if it has appeared 
in various ways that there is no connection between these things, or 
that if there is, it is directly contrary to what Mr. Malthus supposes 
it, then he has failed in his attempt to regulate the price of labour by 
the principle of populauon, or to prove that this should be fixed so 
low, as only just to keep the labourer from starving. Certainly any 
advance in the price of labour, or a more equal distribution of the 
produce of the earth would enable a greater number of persons to live 
in comfort, and would increase pojiulation ; but it is the height of 
absurdity, as I have shewn over and over again, to suppose that it 
would lead to an excessive or unrestricted increase; as if by making 
people acquainted with comfort and decency, you were teaching them 
to fall in love with misery. This is the real jut and bearing of the 
question. The author of the Essay, to assist his argument, transposes 
the question. He represents the labouring class of the community as 
a set of useless, supernumerary paupers, living on charity, or on the 
labour of the industrious proprietor. If this representation had any 
foundation, I should be ready to admit that these interlopers had no 
claim on any part of the surplus produce of others as a debt ofjustiee. 
They must owe every thing to favour, and would be entirely at the 
mercy of their benefactors. livery reader must perceive, how little 
this account is in any degree near the truth. The case is not that of 
a person both willing and able to labour for himself, and imparting 
freely to another, who had done nothing to deserve it, a part of the 
surplus produce of tlie soil, but of a person bargaining with another to 
do all his work for him, and allowing him as a bribe part of the 
produce of his own labour in return. It is not therefore a question ot 
right any more than it is a question of expediency, but a question of 
power on one side, and of necessity on the other. On the degree of 
power, or on that of the necessity, and on nothing else, will the price 
of labour depend. Mr. Malthus somewhere talks of a man's having 
no right to subsistence when his labour will not fairly purchase it. 
This word fairness conveys to my ears no meaning but that of the 
struggle between power and want, just spoken of. * A man,' he says, 
* bom into a world already possessed, if the society do not want his 
labour, has no claim of right to the smallest portion of food.* This 
is, as if the question was of an indiriduaJ, pestering a laborious 
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commuaity fur a job| when they do not want his assistance, and not 
of the laborious part of the community demanding a small portion of 
food or the means of subsistence out of the surplus produce of their 
labour as a /air compensation for their trouble ! I sometimes think 
that abstruse subjects are best illustrated by familiar examples, and I 
shall accordingly give one. Suppose I have got possession of an 
island which I cither took from somebody else, or was the first to 
occupy. But no matter how I came by it, I am in possession of it, 
and that is enough. Suppose then I see another person coming 
towards it either in a canoe (these questions are always first decided 
in a state very nearly approaching a state of nature) or swimming 
from some other island as I conceire either with intent to drive me 
from it, or to defraud me of the produce of my labour. Now even 
allowing that I had more than enough for myself, that part of my 
surplus produce was devoured by fowls or wild beasts, or that I 
threw it for sport into the sea, yet I should contend that I have a 
righty a strict right in one sense of the word, to take out a long pole, 
and push this unfair intruder from the shore, and try to sink his boat 
or himself in the water to get rid of him, and defend ray own right. 
But suppose that instead of his coming to me, I go to him, and 
persuade him to return with me ; and that when 1 have got him 
home, I want to set him to work to do either part or the whole of 
my business for me. In this case I should conceive that he is at 
liberty either to work or refuse working just as he thinks proper, to 
work on what terms he thinks proper, to receive only a sraall part, or 
the half, or more than half the produce as he pleases ; or if I do not 
chuse to agree to his terms, I must do my work myself. What 
possible right have I over him? His right to his liberty is just as 
good as my right to my property. It is an excellent chtveux-de-frisy 
and if he is as idle as I am lazy, he will nuke his market of it. I 
say then that this original right continues in .ill stages of society, 
unless where it has been specifically given up; and acts as a counter- 
poise to the insolence of property. If indeed the poor will work for 
the rich at a certain rate, they are not bound to employ oUiers who 
demand higher wages, or a greater number than they want : but as 
it is plain that they must cither work themselves, or get others to 
work for them, over whom they have no right whatever, I contend 
that the mass of the labouring community have always a right to 
itrikty to demand what wages they please ; the least that they can 
demand is enough to support them and their families ; and the real 
contest will be between the aversion of the rich to labour, and of the 
poor to famine. This seems to be the philosophy of the question. 
It is also the spirit of the laws of England, which have left a provision 
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for the poor ; wisely considcriog, no doubt, that they who received 
their all from the labour of others were bound to provide out of their 
superfluities for tlie necessities of such as were in want. If it be said 
that this principle will lead to extreme abuse in practice, I answer, 
No, for there is hardly any one, who will live in dependence, or on 
casualties, if he can help it. The check to the abuse is suiHciently 
provided in the miserable prccariousness and disgusting nature of the 
remedy. But if from the extreme inequality of conditions, that is» 
from one part of the community having been able to engross all the 
advantages of society to themselves, so that they can trample on the 
others at pleasure, the poor arc reduced so low in intellect and feeling 
as to be inditfcrent to every consideration of the kind, neitlier will 
they be re.'ttrained from following their inclinations by Mr. Malthus's 
grinding law of necessity, by the abolition of the poor laws, or by the 
prospect of seeing their children starving at the doors of the rich. It 
18 not by their own fault atone that they have fallen into this degrada- 
tion ; those who have brought them into it ought to be answerable for 
•ome of the consequences. The way to obviate those consequences 
is not by obstinately increasing the pressure, but by lessening it. It 
is not my business to inquire how a society formed upon the simple 
plan above-mentioned might be supposed to degenerate in consequence 
of the different passions, foUie.i, vices, and circumstances of mankindy 
into a state of excessive inequality and wretchedness : it is sufficient 
for my purpose to have shewn, that such a change was not rendered 
necessary by the sole principle of population, or that it would not be 
absolutely impossible for a state of actual equality to last 'thirty years' 
without producing the total overthrow and destruction of the society. 
Equality produces no such maddening effects on the principle of 
population, nor is it a thing, any approaches to which must be fatal to 
human happiness, and are universally to Ix" dreaded. The connection 
therefore between that degree of inequality, which terminates in 
extreme vice and misery, and the necessary restraints on population, 
is not so obvious or indissoluble, as to give Mr. Malthus a right to 
' qualify * the luxuries of the rich, and the distresses of the poor as the 
inevitable consequences of the fundamental lawb of nature, and as neces- 
sary to the very existence of society. I shall here take the liberty of 
quoting the two following passages from Mr. Malthus's Essay, which 
seem exactly to confirm my ideas on the subject, only better expressed, 
and stated in a much neater manner. ' In most countries, among the 
lower classes of people, there appears to be something like a standard of 
wretchedness, a point below which, they vrill not continue to marry and 
propagate their species. This standard is different in different countries, 
and is formed by various concurring circumstances of soil, climate, 
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gorernracnt, degree of knowledge, and civilization, &c. The principal 
circumstances which contribute to raise it, are, liberty, security of 
property, the spread of knowledge, and a iatte for the conven'tmcex and 
the comforts of life. Those which contribute principally to lower it 
are despotism and ignorance.' For what purpose did Mr. Malthus 
write his book ? • In an attempt to better the condition of the lower 
classes of society, our object should be to raise this standard as high 
as possible, by cultivating a spirit of independence, a decent pride, 
and a taste for cleanliness and comfort among the poor. These 
habiu would be best inculcated by a system of general education and, 
when strongly fixed, would be the most poiverful mettns of preventing 
their marrying with the prospect of being olFiged to forfeit such advantages ; 
and fomuld consequently raise tlyem nearer to the middle classes of society* 
Yet Mr. Malthus elsfewhere attempts to prove that the pressure of 
population on the means of subsistence can only be kept back by a 
system of terror and famine, as the pressure of a crowd is only kept 
back by the soldiers' bayonets. I have thus endeavoured to answer 
the play of words, by which Mr. Malthus undertakes to prove that 
the rich have an absolute right to the disposal of the whole of the 
surplus produce of the lalaur of others. After this preparation, I 
shall venture to trust the reader's imagination with the passages, in 
which he tries to put down private charity, and to prove the right of 
the rich (whenever they conveniently can) to starve the poor. They 
are very pretty passages. 

'There is one right, which man has generally been thought to 
possess, which 1 am con6dent he neither does, nor can, possess, a 
right to subsistence when his labour will not fairly purchase it. Our 
laws indeed say, that he has this right, and bind the society to 
furnish employment and food to those who cannot get them in the 
regular market ; but io so doing, they attempt to reverse the Liws 
of nature; and it is, in consequence, to be expected, not only that 
they should fail in their object, but that the poor who were intended 
to be benefited, should suffer most cruelly from this inhuman deceit 
which is practised upon them. 

* A man who is born into a world already possessed, if he cannot 
get subsistence from his parents on whom he has a just demand, and 
if the society do not want his labour, has no claim of right to the 
smalleat portion of food, and, in fact, has no business to be where he 
is. At nature's mighty feast there is no vacant cover for him. 
She tells him to be gone, and will quickly execute her own orders, 
if he do not work upon the compassion of some of her guests. If 
these guests get up and make room for him, other intruders immedi- 
ately appear demanding the same favour. The report of a proTisioo 
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for all tlut CMK, Ob die laO villi — BiruM ihiwTH The order 
Of tfae icait m aHCarfaedy the plenty tliat boocc juguui 
■ctfdij ; md the iiB|fBai c£ the gaatM m t kmiv j ui 
by the ifecudeof onKry aad d epra d fce k every pst of the hiU, 
fld by the cljnonai hmfommtj of thoK, who arc joMly caraged 
at won nifiBg the |ifo>MioD which they had beea ta^g^ to expect. 
The ^— *** Iehii ftoo itte their exmrf n oosafisiciBg tfaoac Krict 
oroets to ul uuodeny MMed by the jitcat xautrtw or the ichc^ who^ 
vahiag that all farr gacMs ihaald hare plenty, and kaomig that the 
oovU Bot wonde for "irfT*"*T'* oaBKierCi '*"*^*7*'y icnMd to *"**^ 
£neah Govecs vhea her taUc was abeady hSL' Thit m a very 
onflttBK ottctspooHf sod a pleaMng aOcgocy* Ov aaKhor humiatei 
■I the dearth oi oitiire : be canoot coatato hn tiiuoiph • be noEca 
with his fvbjece m the gaiety of his bean, and his taag;ae ffvmt 
wrwtffwi m fnmc of £msoe. Bat let «s cxanoe at not as a dsplay 
of imnQi iiiiai^ hot as a peer of laaonb^ In the fitai phre, I 
cannot adont the a i wr i ioM that *at natare's nan^ity fisaat there b no 
vacaat oatcr fat the poor man.* There are jJemy of vacant coven 
bnt that the gac«s at the head of the table have seized opon afl 
at the lover end, before the table was InD. Or if there were 
icais cover, it woold be no great matter* be only sdu for the 
which fall from rich nen's eafafea* and the boocs which 
thcT throw to tbeir dogs. ' She (aatwc) tefls htm to be gooe:, and 
wdl ^nickly cxccate her own orders, if be do oot work od tbe 
eoHpasBcn of nne of tbe gnesti.' When I see a poor old nun, 
who after a life of UDCcasiog labour is obliged at use to beg bis 
bread, dmeo frxxa the door of tbe rich man by a surly porter, and 
half a dozen sleek well-fed dogs, kept for the picavure of their master 
nog up frocn tbe fire-side, or bouncing oot of their 
■poo bim, I am, according to Mr. Nfaltbns, in the 
of this sccoe» to fancy nature preciding in person and executing 
her own orders against this unwelcome intruder, who as he is bcoi 
^irly doi^ile with hard labour, and can no longer get employment 
in the regnlar market, hat no claim of rigtt Tas our author emphatically 
expresses it) to the smallest portion of food, and in fact has no 
bnsinesi to be where be is. The preference which is often giren to 
the inferior animais over the homaa species by the institutions and 
caMoBi of sodecy is bod enough. But Mr. Malthas wishes to go 
foAtT, By the inscitatioos of society a rich man is at liberty to give 
his snperabimdaace either to the poor or to his dogs. Mr. Malthus 
will not allow him this liberty, but says that by the laws of nature 
be is boond to give it to his dogs becaose if we sui^r the poor to 
work Bpon our corapasiioo at all, this will only embolden their impor- 
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sad the order and hanaosy that before rcxgDed at 
I be oMCiubcd and chingrd utto vast axn coaraMNL 
■Mt prelaUy be the ooaMtfaeiicc^ if the richf or the chief 
had prorided the entertainBent fot themselm ; or if oatore, like a 
EbenI hogrn, had kindly provided it for them, at her own proper 
COM aad cxpencc, wi thu iit aoy obltgatiooi to the poor. It might be 
■<<'>■ II J in this case for those vfao had either prorided the feast, 
or been expreaily iDnted to it, to keep a pretty strict hand oTcr tboie 
kBe and dimdcrly perKyns, to whose trnportanty there was do end. 
Bdc the q ae ai on really is, not whether all those shoold be supplied 
who press fuwaid into the hall wkhoot having coocributcd any thing 
to the plenty that aboondsy hot wfaetbcr after the diflerent guests 
have cootribirtcd brgdy, each of them having brooght hie share and 
more than h» share, the proprietors of the mansion hare a right to 
tniB them all ost again, and ooly leave a few scraps or coarse bits to 
be Saog to them ont of the windows, or haoded to them ovuide the 
door. Or whether if every man was allowed to cat the meu which 
he had brought with him in quiet, he would immcdiatidy go ois, and 
bring in half a dozen more, to that he woold have nothing kit for 
himself, and the hall wookl be instantly overcrowded. This state- 
ment is, I believe, considerably nearer the truth than Mr. Mahbas's. 
And if so, we can have little difficnhy in deciding whether there is 
any grocnd for Mr. Malthns's apprehensioos of the danger of ratting 
the coodiiioo of the poor, or relicTing the dJatresses to which, in 
their present nnoatnral and onncoessary state of degradatiaa, they are 
unavosdably subject. *The spectacle of misery and dependence* 
never arises from the scantiness of the provtsioo« or from the nearly 
ei|aal shares, in which it is divided, givtog c uojuiy meBt to a grcaKcr 
nombcr of appDcanu; for those helpless immms, against whom 
Mr. Makhns issoes soch strict orders, namely the riri^ ^/ s tf a ri as, 
never come into the world till they are sent for, and it is not likdy 
that those who find themselves warm in their seau with every thing 
comfortable about them and nothing to complain of, should when 
there is rcaUy no room far fresh comers, send for more people to 
shove them out of their places, and eat the victuals out of their 
mouths. ■ The Abbe Raynal has sud that, '* Avant toutes les loix 
sociales Thomme avoit Jc droit de tubcister." He might with just as 
much propriety have said, that before the insticntioo of social laws, 
every man had a right to live a hundred years. Undoubtedly he had 
then, and has still, a good right to live a hundred years, nay a thousand 
if he cattf without interfering with t6c right of others to Bve ; but the 
affair, in both cases, is prindpaUy an affair of power, not of right. 
Social laws very greatly increase thjs power, by enabling a much greater 
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number to subsist than could subeist without them, and so far very 
greatly enlarge /<* (froit <U subs'uter ; but neither before nor after the 
institution of social laws, could an utdimiied numUr subsist ; and bcforCs 
08 well as since, he who ceased to have the p&nver^ ceased to hare the 
ri^htJ' In this passage Mr. Malthus 'sharpens his understanding 
upon his flinty heart.' The logic is smart and lively and unem- 
barrascd : it is not encumbered with any of the awkward feelings 
of humanity. After all| he misses bis aim. For his argument 
proves that the right of subsistence or one man's right to live is 
only limited by its interfering with the right of otliers to live : that is, 
that a man has then only no right to live, when there is nothing for 
hira to live u|)on ; in which case the question beconieit an affair of 
power, not of right. But it is not the question whether the proprietor 
should starve himself in order that the labourer may live; but whether 
the proprietor has a right to live in extravagance and luxury, while 
the labourer is starring. As to his absolute right to the produce of 
the soil, that is to say, of die labour of others, we have seen tliat he 
has no such right either to Uie whole of the surplus produce, or to 
ai much of it as he pleases. With respect then to the share of the 
produce which the labourer has a right to demand, 'it is not likely 
that he should exchange his labour, without receiving a tujficiml 
quantity of food in return,' to enable him to live, unless the right 
of the proprietor to exact the labour of otliers on what terms he 
chuses, is seconded by a kind of power, which has very little connec- 
tion with the power of the earth to bring fortli no more produce. 
As to the right of the rich, in a moral point of view, wantonly to 
starve the poor, it is I think best to say nothing about it. Social 
institutions, on which our author lays great stress as enlarging the 
power of subsistence and the right along with it, do not deny relief 
to the poor. For this very reason Mr. Malthus wishes to shoulder 
them aside, in order to make room for certain regulations of his own, 
more agreeable to the latus of nature and the principle of population. 
A little farther on he says, * As a previous step even to any conmder- 
able alteration in the present system, which would contract or stop the 
increase of the relief to be given, it appears to me that we are bound 
in justice and honour ^fornudly to disclaim the right of the poor to 
support* It would be n»ore modest in Mr. Malthus to let them 
disclaim it for themselves. But it appears that the reason for 
contracting the relief afforded them by the present system, and 
denying the right altogether, is that there is no subftistence for an 
unlimited number. As to the point at which it may be prudent or 
proper for the rich to withhold assistance from the poor, I shall not 
enquire into it. But I shall dispute Mr. Malthus's right to thrust 
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the poor man out of existence because there is no room for him 
• at nature's mighty feast,' till he can give some better reason for it 
than that there is not room for an un/im'Ue^ number ! — The niaintain- 
ance of the needy poor is a tax on the inequality of conditions and 
the luxuries of the rich, which they could not enjoy but in consequence 
of that general depression of the lower classes which continually 
subjects them to difficulties and want. It is n douceur to keep them 
<|uiet, and prevent them from enforcing those more solid, and impor- 
tant claims, not interfering with the right of property, but a direct 
consequence of the right of personal freedom, and of their right to set 
their own price on their own exertions, which would raise them above 
the reach of want, and enable them to maintain their own poor* But 
they cannot do this without a general combination of the labouring part 
of the community ; and if any thing of this kind were to be attempted, 
the legislature we know would instantly interfere to prevent it. I know 
indeed that the legislature assumes a right to prevent combinations of the 
poor to keep themselves above want, though they d'uclaim any right to 
meddle with monopolies of corn* or other combinations in the regular 
course of trade y by which the rich and thriving endeavour to grind the 
poor. But though tlic men of property have thus retained the legislature 
on their side, Mr. Malthus does not think this practical security sufficient: 
he thinks it absolutely necessary to recur to lirst principles ; and that 
they may see how well qualified he is to act as chamber counsel io 
the business, he makes them a present of his Essay, written expressly 
for the purpose, and containing a new institute of the laws of nature, 
and a complete theory of population, in which it is clearly proved that 
the poor have no right to live any longer than the rich will let 
them. In this work which those to whom it is addressed should 
have bound in morocco, and constantly lying by thera as a text-book. 
to refer to in all cases of difficulty, it is shewn that there is no 
injustice in forcing the poorer classes to work almost for nothing, 
because they have no right to the produce of their labour, and no 
inhumanity in denying them assistance when they happen to be in 
want, because they ought not to be encouraged in idleness. Thus 
armed with • metaphysical aid,* and conscience-proof, the rich will I 
should think be able very successfully to resist the unjust claims of 
the poor — to a subsistence ! 

Neither the fundamental laws of property then, nor the principle of 
population seem to imply the necessity of any great inequality of 
conditions. They do not even require the distinction of rich and 
poor, much less do they imply the right of the rich to starve the 
poor. What shews that there must be some radical defect in our 
author's reasoning is, that a aubetantial equality does really prevail to 
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several countries, where the right of property is esublislicd, and where 
the prind/>U of population has been known lo exist for a great length of 
lime. Property may certainly be made a handle for power ; and that 
power may, and does almost constantly lead to abuse, I mean to want 
and wretchedness. But neither the power nor the abuse is any part 
of the original right; and the original end and design of the right 
itselfy namely to procure a sulTicicnt supply for the actual population, 
and to prevent an unlimited increase of population, is just as well, or 
indeed much better answered *tviibouij than tvUh the abuse. — But 
perhaps we have mistaken Mr. Malthus all this while. Perhaps he 
only wishes to secure to the rich their original right, which is to 
reserve a certain share of the produce for their own use ; and to 
prevent their being driven out of house and home by the poor, under 
pretence of population. He seems to say in one place, that the fund 
appropriated to the maintenance of labour is the aggregate quantity of 
food possessed by the owners of land beyond what ia necessary for 
their own immediate consumption. He says this, or something like 
it. In this case, it is evident, that 'no man would be forced to 
exchange his labour without re:;eiving an ample quantity of food in 
return.' At this rate the labourer would be as rich, only not so idle 
as the proprietor. The only difference between them would be that 
one of them would get his share for nothing, and the other would be 
obliged to work for it. It would in fact be a common fund divided 
equally between the rich and poor, or more properly speaking, 
between the sleeping and the acting partners in this joint-concern. If 
so, I do not sec what the poor could have to complain of, as, if they 
were ever in want> it must be owing to their own idleness, extrava- 
gance, and imprudence, and they would deserve to be punished. 
Now Mr. Malthus is ready to prove with a pair of compasses that this 
is always the state of the case. The poor arc always just as well off 
as the rich, if it is not their own fault, and the want in which they 
arc sometimes plunged is not owing to an unequal division of the 
shares among as many as can possibly subsist, but to the folly of 
pushing population beyond the verge of subsistence. By this means 
there is nothing left for those who come last, who have consequently 
no right to be where they are, because there is nothing for them. 
* The quantity of food * (says Mr. Malthus) 'which one man can 
consume is necessarily limited by the narrow capacity of the human 
stomach ; it is not certainly probable that he should throw away the 
rest ; and if he exchange his surplus produce for the labour of others, 
this is belter than that these others should absolutely starve.' Here 
then we see the necessary limits of the inequality of condiiioDs, or of 
the almost imperceptible difference in the advantages which the rich 
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have over the poor. But is there really then no difference between 
being gorged and noi beinR starved, between eating venison and turtle- 
soap, and drinking three bottles of wine a-day, and living on crusts of 
bread and water? Is it physically impossible that one man should 
eat more than docs him good, or that another should not get his full 
share ? But it may be asked, what advantage can it be to the rich to 
consume more than they want ? None. But the food which is thus 
misapplied, might be of great use to the poor. Is there no such 
thing as waste in great houses, which must considerably diminish the 
disproportion between the auantity of food, and the narrow capacity 
of the human stomach ? when I consider that the rich are neither a 
bit taller, nor stouter, nor born with larger stomachs than other men, 
it does indeed seem at first sight a little extraordinary that they should 
make such havoc in the world as they do. But the wonder vanishes 
the instant we recollect that crowd of dependents always dangling 
about them, who intercept the surplus produce long before it can reach 
the labourer, and who instead of dividing his toil with the husband- 
man, or sharing in other tasks not less useful or necessary arc 
maintained by the distresses and hardships of the poor. A rich man 
has not only himself and his family to keep, but he has to keep his 
gentlemen, his valet, his butler, his cook, his coachman, his groom, 
his horses, his hounds, his ornamental gardener, his architect, his 
upholsterer, his jeweller, his silversmith, his man's-merccr, and haber- 
dasher, his pimps, parasites, and players, his poets, painters, and 
musicians, not to mention a hundred more, who arc of no service on 
the face of the earth, nor have any mortal thing to do — but to tend 
upon his person, to dress his hair, to brush his clothes, or air his shirt, 
to run on his errands, to do his jobs, to manage his affairs, to please 
hit taste, to pamper his appetites, to study his humours, to follow his 
steps, to fawn and cringe and bow and smile as he directs. All these 
persons depend entirely on the bounty of their patron ; and though 
they do nothing to increase the produce of the ground, they do not 
devour it the less eagerly, and it may be supposed that they make a 
good gap in it. In the mean time, the productive labourer, and hard- 
working mechanic arc straitened in their circumstances, and doomed 
to unremitting toil and drudgery, that these hangers-on of the rich 
may live at their ease, or contribute only to the vanity and con- 
venience of their employers. This as I understand it is the pinch of 
the grievance. — The rich man has not only to supply his own wants, 
but the wants of those who depend upon him, and who do nothing to 
support either him or themselves. He is something in the situation 
of a balance-master, who undertakes to support twenty men, some on 
his head, some on his shoulders, and others suspended from different 
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yaru of his body : his own weight is notfaing : it is the weight of 
tfaoce who haog upon him thai maie6 the rich man a bunhen to the 
poor. I Bee a little old emaciated man ridiDg on a pooey along the 
street, and a stout healthy, well looking man riding behind him at 
some distance, who follows him like his puppet, who tarns as he turns, 
and whenever he passes him touches his hat in a respectful manner. 
What is the meaning of thi«? It is a nobleman, and hia serrant. 
The man is as well-fed, as comfortably clothed, and zs well-mouated 
as his master : what makes all the ditference is, that there are thirty 
or forty gradations of society between them, each looking up with 
envy, or down with contempt on the other, as they have more or Icsi 
power over the necessaries and conveniences of life not for themselTcs, 
but others, and so can hire the respect of a certain number of 
dependents. So little can wc judge of the state of society in the 
mechanical way pointed out by Mr. Malthus. But it is time to 
proceed with my author. 

■ Ab Mr. Godwin seems disposed to understand, and candidly to 
admit the truth of, the principal argument in the essay, I feci the 
more mortified, that he should think it a fair inference from my 
pofiitions, that the political superintendents of a community are bound 
to exercise a paternal vigilince and care over the two great means of 
advantage and saiety to mankind, misery and vice ; and that no evil 
is more to be dreadnl than that we should have too little of them in 
the world, to confine the principle of populadun within its proper 
sphere.' [This I think a fair statement of the argument.] * I am at 
a loss to conceive what class of evils Mr. Godwin inugines is yet 
behind, which these salutary checks are to prevent.* [It is not Mr. 
Godwin's business, but our author's to find out such a class of evils.] 
* For my own part, I know of no stronger or more general terms 
than vice and misery ; and the sole question is, respecting a greater 
or less degree of them. The only reason why I object to Mr» 
Godwin's system, is, my full conviction that an attempt to execute 
it, would very greatly increase the quantity of vice and misery in 
•ocicty.' 

Be it so. But still Mr. Malthus thinks a less degree of them 
necessary to prevent a greater ; and it therefore seems a fair inference 
from his positions to say, that the greatest care ought to be taken, not 
to diminish the necessary quantity. He approves much of the things in 
his own mind, but he doe« not like to hear them called by their names 
in a disrespectful way. He does not like the odium attached to them. 

• Mr, Godwin observes, that he should naturally be disposed to 
pronounce that man strangely indi^erent to schemes of extraordirutry 
improvement in society, who made it a conclusive argument against 
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them, that, when they were rcalizcdt they might peradventure 
be of no permanence and duration. And yet, what is morality^ 
individual or political, according to Mr. Godwin's own definition of 
It, but 3 calculation of coQ&c(]ueQCes f ' [This, I must say, is a very 
ahortivc kind of argument]. ' Is the physician the patron of pain, 
who adrises his patient to bear a present eril, rather than betake him- 
self to a remedy, which, though it might give momentary relief, would 
afterwards greatly aggravate all the symptoms ? ' [The real case is 
of a physician, who tells his patient he must not get well, and 
endeavours to keep him from doing so, because if he were once in 
perfect health, he would be subject to more violent returns of bis 
disorder]. 'Is the moralist to be called an enemy to pleasure, 
because he recommends to a young man just entering into life, not to 
ruin his health and patrimony in a few years, by an excess of present 
gratifications, but to economize his enjo)rmenis, that he may spread 
them over a longer period ? ' [Our Essayist would advise the young 
man to neglect his affairs, and ruin his health, because by a contrary 
method his estate would increase so that he would not be able to 
manage it, and it would be thrown into complete and total disorder, 
at the same time that his improved health and spirits would urge him 
to plunge into much greater excesses, than, if his constitution were 
debilitated in time, he would be capable of committing]. ' Of Mr. 
Godwin's system, according to the present arguments by which it is 
supported, it is not enough lo say, pcrcuhaiture it will be of no 
permanence : but we can pronounce wJ/A certainty that it will be of no 
perouoence : and under such circumstances an attempt to execute it 
would unquestionably be a great political immorality.' According 
to the presau argument* against it, this has not appeared to be the 
ca«e. 

• The permission of infanticide is bad enough, and cannot but have 
a bad effect on the moral sensibility of a nation ; but I cannot conceive 
any thing much more detestable, or shocking to the feelings, than 
any direct regulation of this kind, although sanctioned by the name* 
of Plato and Aristotle.' Mr. Malthus in this passage very properly 
gives way to his feelings, which are, in my opinion, a much better 
test of morality than a calculation of consequences. At the same 
time, he would himself make a law to starve the children of the poor, 
because their parents are not able to maintain chem. Mr. Malthus's 
humanity is of the intermittent sort. The mention of the Chinese, of 
Plato or Aristotle, has a great effect in bringing the fit on : at the 
mention of |>opulation or the poor-laws it vanifihes in an instant, and 
'he is himself again/ — I hope I shall sometimes be allowed to appeal 
to my feelings against Mr. Malthus's authority, as he dissents from 
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that of Plato and Aristotle on the same unph'tloiophicid plea, and to 
look upon those arguments as narrow and superiicial, which pay no 
regard to 'the moral sensibility of a nation'; the more so as the 
system of morality prevailing at present is built upon the naturaJ 
affections and common feelings and habitual prejudices of mankind, 
not, as Mr. Malthus pretends, on pure reason, or a dry calculation of 
consequences. Our author's plan is addressed neither to the head^ 
nor heart* It retains the common sympathies of our nature only to 
shock and insult them, and engrafts the vices of a bad heart on a 
pen^erted understanding. 

Mr. Malthus defies Mr. Godwin to point out a method, by which 
it is possible * to limit the number of children to each prolific 
marriage.' According to his theory, there seems no way but by 
having a constable in the room, and converting bcd<hambcrs into a 
kind of lock-up houses. — Speaking of the possibility of delaying the 
gratification of the passion between the sexes, he says, 

* If the whole effect were to depend merely on a sense of duty, 
considering the powerful antagonist that is to be contended with, in 
the present case, I confess that 1 should absolutely despair. At the 
same time, I am strongly of opinion that a sense of duty, superadded 
to a sense of interest, would by no means be witliout its effect. 
There are many noble and disinterested spirits, who, though aware 
of the inconveniences which they may bring upon themselves by the 
indulgence of an early and virtuous passion, feel a kind of repugnance 
to listen to the dictates of mere worldly prudence, and a pride in 
rejecting these low considerations. There is a kind of romantic 
gallantry in sacrificing all for love, naturally fascinating to a young 
mind ; and, to say the truth, if aJI is to be sacrificed, I do not know, 
in what better cause it can be done. But if a strong sense of duty 
could, in these instances, be added to prudential suggestions, the 
whole question might wear a different colour. In delaying the 
gratification of passion, from a sense of duty, the most disinterested 
spirit, the most delicate honour, might be satisfied. The romantic 
pride might uke a different direction, and the dictates of worldly 
prudence might be followed with the cheerful consciousness of 
making a virtuous sacrifice.' 

I am happy to learn that Mr. Malthus has been able to reconcile 
the sense of duty and interest with the gratification of his favourite 
passion. By preaching the virtue of celibacy with such success to 
others, he found it no longer necessary to practise it himself. He is 
not the first philosopher who extracted the flames of love out of ice. 
We read of such a one in Hudibras. 1 should be eorry to scandalize 
the modest reader; but really whenever I think of our author's escape 
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* Which after in enjoyment quenching, 
He hung a garland un his engine.' 



This St. Francis was as great an adept as our author in the cold- 
sweat of the passions. 

There Is no end of Mr. Malthus's paradoxes. I come now to his 
attempts to prove that in proportion as you raise the wages of the 
poor, you take away their livelihood. 

•Suppose, that by a subscription of the rich, the eighteen -pence, or 
two shillings, which men earn now, were made up five shillings, it 
might be imagined, perhaps, that they would then be able to live 
comfortably, and have a piece of meat every day for their dinner. 
But this would be a very false conclusion. The transfer of three 
additional shillings a day to each labourer would not increase the 
quantity of meat in the country. There is not at present enough for 
all to have a moderate share. What would then be the consequence ? 
The competition among the buyers in the market of meat, would 
rapidly raise the price from eight pence or nine pence, to two or 
three shillings in the pound, and the commodity would not be 
divided among many more than it is at present. When an article ia 
scarce, and cannot be distributed to all, he that can shew the most 
valid patent, that is, he that offers the most money, becomes the 
possessor. When subsistence is scarce in proportion to the number 
of people, it is of little consequence, whether the lowest members 
of the society possess two shillings or five. They must, at all 
events, be reduced to live upon the hardest farCy and io the smallest 
quantity.' 

Again, some pages after he says, 'The question is, how far wealth 
has a tendency to better the condition of the labouring poor. It is 
a self-evident proposition that any general advance in the price of 
labour, the stock of provisions remaining the same, can only be a 
nominal advance, as it must shortly be foDowed by ti proportional xiac 
in provisions. The increase in the price of labour which we have 
supposed, would have no permanent effect therefore in giving to the 
labouring poor a greater command over the necessaries of life.' 

On these two passages which explain the drift of our author's 
reasonings pretty clearly, I shall remark, (Irsr, tiiat wealth is nothing 
but the power of securing to yourself the fruits of the earth, or 
commanding the labour of others. The more equal distribution of 
wealth, or the throwing a greater quantity of money (bonaJiiU) into 
the hands of the poor must therefore enable them to procure either 
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A greater share of provisions or of the labour of others, or both. 
This I hold to be an axiom, as far as 1 can comprehend the subject. 
But Mr. Malthus says that if the wages of the poor were raised to 
double or treble what tliey are at present, this in the lirst place 
would not increase the quantity of meat in the market, nor the share 
which the labourer would have of it, because any advance in the 
price of labour must be followed by a proportiona/ rise in provisions. 
This word is equivocal. To make out the argument, the rise ought 
to be not only proportional but eoual to the rise of wages, which it 
evidently would not be. But Mr. Maithus is willing to exclude 
the possibility of bettering the condition of the poor, even in theory, 
by an equivoque, or any thing else. But to put an end to this 
miserable quackery, I would ask, whether if the rich were to divide 
their incomes with the poor, the latter would be any the richer for 
it. To say in this case, that the good things of the world would 
not be shared more equa.lly among them, is fiat nonsense. But 
any approach to a more equal division of wealth must lessen the 
dilTercnce between the rich and the poor proporiionaiiy. It is true 
that the lowest members of the community will still live upon the 
hardest fare, and in the smallest quantity : but their fare will be less 
hard and in larger quantities than it useid to be, in proportion to tlic 
advance in the price of bbour. 

'It may at first appear strange, but I believe it is true, that I 
cannot by means of money, raise the condition of a poor man, and 
enable him to live much better than he did before, without propor* 
tionably depressing others in the Rsmc class. If I retrench the 
quantity of food consumed in my house, and give him what I have 
cut off, I then benefit him without depressing any but myself and 
family, who perhaps may be well able to bear it. If I turn up a 
piece of uncultivated land, and give htm the produce, I then benefit 
both him and all the members of society, because what he before 
consumed is thrown into the common stock, and, probably, some of 
the new produce with it. But if I only give him money, supposing 
the produce of the country to remain the same, 1 give him a title to 
a larger share of that produce than formerly, which share he cannot 
receive without diminishing the shares of others. It is evident, that 
this eifect in individual instances must be so small as to be totally 
imperceptible ; but still it must exist, as many other effects do, which, 
like some of the insects that people the air, elude our grosser per- 
ceptions.' 

It will be sufficient to ask in answer to this passage, whether when 
1 give away my money to another, I do not necessarily retrench the 
quantity of food or other things consumed in my own house, and give 
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him what I have cut off. I give him a title to a larger share of the 
common produce by diminishing my invn share. It does not matter 
to the community whether he or I spend the money : the only 
difference that it makes ia between ourselves. — Mr. Maithus seems 
to have a notion that the rich arc never the worse for their charities. 

• Supposing the quantity of food in any country, to remain the same 
for many years together, it is evident, that this food must be divided 
according to the value of each man's patent, or the sum of money 
which he can afford to spend in tliis commodity so universally in 
request. It is a demonstrative truth, therefore, that the patents of 
one set of men could not be increased in value, without diminishing 
the value of the patents of some other set of men.' 

At any rate, then, the poor would be enabled to contend with 
the rich. The increased value of the patents of the poor would 
necessarily diminish the value of the patents of the rich. In order 
to outbid them, they must make some other sacriiices, which they 
will not always be willing to do. Food to the rich is in a great 
measure an article of luxury : to the poor it is a necessary ; and the 
one, about which they are chielly concerned. Many a petii-maUre^ 
and ape of fashion goes without his dinner to pay for his coat, or go 
to the play, < where be picks clean teeth,' 6cc. 

'No person, I believe, will venture to doubt, tJiat, if we were to 
^ve three additional shilhngs a day to every labouring man in the 
kingdom, as I before supposed, in order that he might have meat for 
his dinner, the price of meat would rise in liie most rapid and un- 
exampled manner.' 

Mr. Maithus here creeps on. He first spoke of a number of 
individuals as having a certain sum given them. He now includes 
every labouring man in the kingdom. Because if we were to give 
five shillings a day to five hundred thousand men, the remaining five 
hundred thousand might be the worse for it, therefore he would have 
us suppose that the same or greater mischiefs would follow from 
giving the same sum to the whole number, or in fact from doing 
away that very inequality, which was the only source of the mischief. 
To suppose that we can allow five shillings a-day to five hundred, or 
ten hundred thousand people without retrenching from our own 
superfluities, or that we can distribute our own patents among others 
without diminishing our own number, is one of those perversities 
which I shall not attempt to answer. If the labourer with his three 
shillings extra is only able to purchase an ounce of meat, tliis will 
be an advantage to him. Let the rise be what it will, the ricli man 
will evidently be less able to out-bid him than he is at present, and 
the rise can only be io proportion to his capacity to out-bid him. 
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Besides, it is not to be supposed that his additional gaioB would all 
be laid out in meat, but in articles of trade. Sec. which would be 
rendered cheaper by the neglect of the rich, or in proportion to the 
run upon provisions. To assert generally that increasing the wages 
of the poor docs not give them a greater command over the 
necessaries of life, is as much as to say that if they were forced to 
work for nothing, and could get nothing to eat, this would lower the 
markets, and they would be much better off than they were before. 
It would be looked upon as an insult, rather than a consolation, to 
lell ihcm that they ought to be contented with the cheapness of 

f)rovi&ions, and to consider that allowing them any thing for their 
abour, would only raise the price of meat by enabling them to buy 
some of it to satisfy their hunger. 

How things being cheap or dear, or how there being much or little 
to spare, proves that that much, or little will not be dirided accord* 
ing to the ability of different people to pay for it, is beyond my 
comprehcniiioD. It is ridiculous. It is saying that the money of a 
poor man will not pass, even when he has it. If the poor in con- 
sequence of having more money, or being richer could not draw to 
themselves a greater portion of food, there could be no room for 
competition, nor for an increase in the price or the demand. 

* The poor who were assisted by their parishes had no reason 
whatever to complain of the high price of grain ; because it was the 
cxccssiveness of this price, and this alone, which, by enforcing such 
a saving, left a greater quantity of corn, for the consumption of the 
lowest classes, which corn, tlic parish allowances enabled them to 
command.' [Yet Mr. Malthus has just tried to persuade us, that the 
increased price of provisions, occasioned by the competition of the 
poor, does not enforce any retrenchment of the superfluities of 
the higher classes, or leave a greater quantity of corn, for the con- 
sumption of the lower classes.] *The greatest sufferers in the 
scarcity were undoubtedly the classes immediately above the poor ; 
and these were in the most marked manner depressed by the excessive 
bounties given to those below them,* [It is better that these classes 
should be depressed than those below them, because they can bear it 
better. Is it an argument that because the pressure of a scarcity does 
not fall directly upon those who can bear it best, viz. the very rich, 
tliat it should therefore Fall upon tliosc, who can bear it least, viz. on 
the very poor ? Unless Mr. Malthus can contrive to starve some 
one, he thinks he does nothing.] ' This distribution by giving to the 
poorer classes a command of food, so much greater than their degree 
of skill and industry entitled them to, in the actual circumstances of 
the country, diminished, exactly in the same proportion, that com- 
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maud orer the Decesaries of lifie* which the classes abore them, by 
their raperior skill and industry, would aatarally posse ■■■' [It s maa 
then lo surrc od acccwnc of his want of skill ? To tack iDdustry to 
skill as if the lowest classes did not work the hardest is impodcnce 
indeed.] * And it may be a qoestioa, whether the degree of assistance 
which the poor received^ and which prevented them from resorting 
to the use of those substitutes, which* in erery other country, on such 
occasions, the great law of necessity teaches, was not more than over- 
balanced by the seventy of the pressure on so large a body of people 
from the extreme high prices, and the permanent e^-il which must 
result from forcing «o many per»ons on the parish, who before thought 
tfaeiiwelTcs almost out of the reach of want.' 

It is a contradiction to say, that the poor were forced on the parish 
by the assistance they received from iu If they were to be denied 
this assistance from a tender regard for their momU and independence, 
it is a pity that the same disinterested motives, joined to the ' severe 
pressure ' of the high prices on the classes above the poor, did not 
induce some of ibem to condescend to the use of those cheap aod 
wholesome substitutes recommecxled by Mr. Malthus, by which means 
they would have saved their own pockets, and not have ' forced so 
many pernsni on the parish.' 

■ If we were to double the fortunes of all those who possess above 
a hundred a year, the effect on the price of grain would be slow and 
inconsiderable ; but if we were to double the price of labour through- 
out the kingdom, the effect, in raising the price of grain, would be 
nfid and grrat.' 

I do not see the harm of this rise. It would be in conseiquence of, 
and would denote the number of bellies that were filled that had not 
been filled before. Mr. Malthus in this passage seems to prefer a 
hole evil to a great good. 

'The parish rates and the prodigious sum expended in voluntary 
chanty, must have had a most powerful effect in raising the price of 
the necessaries of life, if any reliance can be placed on the clearest 
general principles, confirmed as much as possible by appearances. A 
man with a family, has received, to my knomiledge, fourteen shillings a 
week from the parish.' [Shocking to be sure.] * His common 
earnings were ten shillings a week, and bis weekly revettM-t therefore, 
twenty-four. Before the scarcity, he bad been in the habit of pur- 
chasing a bushel of flour a week with eight shillings perhaps, and 
consequently had two shillings out of his ten, to spare for other 
Dcccaories. During the scarcity, be was enabled to purchase the 
same quantity at nearly three times the price. He paid twenty-two 
shillings for his bushel ot flour, and bad, as before, two ihilliogt 
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remaining for other wants.' [Good : bot docs Mr. Mahhos deny 
that the scarcity would of itself have raised the price of wheat ? 
And in that case if the labourer had had no addition to his * weekly 
rerenue,' instead of having the large sum of two shillings at the evtd 
of the week to lay out in other neceuaries, he wouJd have had 
nothing. Perhaps Mr. Maithus i« ready to prove, that half a bushel 
of com will go farther with a poor family in a time of scarcity than a 
whole one, because they would husband it more carefully.] * Such 
instances could not possibly have been universal, without raising the 
price of wheat much higher than it really was during any ptrt of 
the dearth. But similar instances were by no means infrequent* 
and the system iUelf, of measuring the rtUrf grvai iy the price of gra^ 
4MU general,' 

I cannot conceive of any better rule. But the gentleman is 
alarmed at the vo/unsary contributions extorted from the rich. After 
all, I do not see how the rich would suffer by their great charity, if, 
as our author says, the poor got nothing by it. I would ask, were 
the rich ever in danger of starring in the late scarcity, and were not 
the poor in danger of it, and would they not hare starved, but for the 
assistance given to them ? Is it better that the poor should starve 
than that the rich should be at the expence of relieving them ? Or 
if the pressure in scarce times falls on the middle classes, have they 
to complain, that they, in whom * life and death may always be said 
to contend for victory,' are still just kept alive, or that the sleek and 
pampered continue to fatten on the distresses of others ? The false 
feeling which runs through all Mr. Malthus's reasonings on this sub- 
ject is, that the upper classes cannot be expected to retrench any of 
their superfluities, to lie at the mercy of the seasons, or to contribute 
any thing to the general necessity, but that the whole burthen of a 
scarcity ought to fall on those whom Mr. Malthus calls ' the least 
fsrttmatc members of the community,' on those who are most used to 
distresi, and in whom the transition is easy and natural &om poverty 
to lamine ! * They lay heavy burthens on the poor and needy, which 
they will not touch with one of their fingers.' Would it not be 
worth our author's while to comment on this text, and shew how 
little ft has been understood ? — I remember to have heard of but one 
instaoce of a real, effectual, and judicious detemiinaxion in the rich to 
retrench idle and superfluous waste and expence, some years ago at a 
lime when the poor were in <t>ani of bread. It originated in a gmi 
and noble &mily, where seventy or eighty servants were kept, and 
where twenty or thirty guests of the (irst distinction * fared iumptu- 
ously every day.' These humane and enlightened pcrsocu, struck 
with the difference between their own good fortune, and the neces- 
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•ities of othera, came to a resolution that the pieces of bread which 
ihcy left at dinner should neither be thrown nor given away, but that 
the bread-baskets BhouJd be divided into little compartraeots with each 
person's name aftixed to them, whore he could conveniently put the 
piece ot bread which he left, and have it sailed till the next day. 
This humane example was much talked of in the neighbourhood, and 
soon after followed by several of the gentry, who got their bread- 
baskets divided into little compartments with the different names 
affixed, and eat the pieces of bread which they left one day, the day 
after — so that the poor were thus pbced completely out of the reach 
of want! 

Mr. Malthua next talks about the embarrassments of commerce, 
returning cheapness, &c. Now I do not see, according to his doc- 
trine, what cheapness has to do with the question. He says, every 
thing depends on the quantity of provisions in the country, and that 
this being given, all the rest follows as a matter of course. What 
then docs it signify whether you caU a piece of paper one pound or 
two if you can get a proportionable quantity of food for your money ? 

' If instead of giving the temporary assistance of parish allowances, 
which might be withdrawn on the first fall of price, we had raised 
unWcrsally the wages of labour, it is evident, that the obstacles to a 
diminution of the circulation, and to returning cheapness, would have 
been still further increased ; and the high price of labour would 
have become permanent, without any advantage whatever to the 
labourer,* — or disadvantage to tlie proprietor, 

'There is no one that more ardently desires to see a real advance 
in the price of labour than myself; but the attempt to effect this 
€>bject by forcibly raising the nominal price, which was practised to 
a certain degree, and recommended almost universally during the 
Late scarcities, every thinking man must reprobate as puerile and 
ineffectual.' 

*The price of labour, when left to find its natural level, is a most 
important political barometer, expressing the relation between the 
supply of provisions, and the demand for them ; between the quantity 
to be consumed, and the number of consumers ; and taken on the 
average, independently of accidental circumstances, it further ex- 
presses, clearly, the wants of the society respecting population ; that 
is, whatever may be the number of children to a marriage necessary 
to maintain exactly the present population, the price of labour will be 
just sufficient to support this number, or be above it, or below it, 
according to the state of the real funds for the maintainance of labour, 
whether stationary, progressive, or retrograde. In^cad, however, of 
considering it in this light, we consider it as something which we 
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may tmsc or depress at pleasure, something which depends principally 
upon his majesty's justices of the peace. When an advance in the 
price of provisions already expresses that the demand is too great for 
the supply, in order to put the labourer in the same condition as 
before, we raise the price of labour, that is, we increase the demand, 
and are then much surprised that the price of provisions continues 
rising. In this, we act much in the same manner, as if, when the 
quicksilver in the common weather-glass stood at //ormj, we were to 
raise it by some forcible pressure to tettled fair^ and then be greatly 
astonished that it continued raining.' 

This is certainly a most excellent illustration. As to the argu- 
ment itself, it is all false and hollow. With respect to the rise in the 
price of provisions consequent on the rise of wages, 1 am not I 
confess at all concerned about it, so that the labourer is still enabled 
to purchase the same necessary quantity as before. AH that is wanted 
is that the one should keep pace with the other. What the natural 
level of the price of labour is, otherwise than as it is regulated by the 
positive institutions of society, or as 1 have before stated, by the power 
of one set of men, and the wants of another is — like many other 
things in this book of Mr. Malthus's — what I do not understand. If 
we are to believe him, the whole is a trick. There is a pretence of 
sacrificiag something for the relief of the poor in hard times, and then 
the next thing is to render that relief ineffectual, by out-bidding them, 
by lowering the value of money, by creating artificial wealth, and 
other methods. If then the rich are so entirely masters of the 
price of labour that they can render it real or nominal as they please, 
and take good care never to lose by it in the end, I should like to 
know how this most important political barometer has any relation to 
real plenty or want : how it expresses any thing more than the will 
of the rich and great ; or the miserable pittance they are willing to 
allow out of the support of their own extravagant and ostentatious 
establishments to the maintainance of the mass of the people. It does 
indeed express the relation between the supply of provisions, and Uie 
demand for them, &c. supposing that a certain number of people are 
to consume four or five times as much (either in quantity or quality) 
as the others : and that this proportion is unalterable and one of the 
laws of nature. It further expresses the wants of the society re- 
specting population, while this division continues, or that degree of 
poverty beyond which it is impossible for people to subsist at all. 
The object in a scarcity is not however to stop the ordinary process 
of population, but to alleviate the distresses of those already in 
existence, by a more equal distribution of the real funds for the 
maintainance of labour. By these funds Mr. Malthus means any 
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arbitrary division of the produce of the ground, which the rich find 
it conTcnient to make, and which the poor are forced to take up with 
as better than nothing. But the real funds for the maintenance of 
labour are the produce of labour. According to Mr. Malthus, they 
are not the produce itself, but what happens to be left of it, as the 
husks only and not the corn arc given to the swine. 

•The number of servants out of place, and of manufacturers want- 
ing employmcni during the late scarcities, were melancholy proofs of 
the truth of these reasonings. If a general rise in the wages of 
labour had taken pJace proportioned to the price of provisions, none 
but farmers and a few gentlemen could have afforded to employ the 
same number of workmen as before. Additional crowds of servants 
and manufacturers would have been turned off; and those who were 
thus thrown out of employment, would, of course, have no other 
refuge than the pirish. In the natural order of things, a scarcity 
must tend to tower, instead of to raise, the price of labour.' 

This natural order has been abcady explained to mean a very 
artificial order. Our ingenious author is a great admirer of moral 
analogies. He sticks to the old proverb, those that have little shall 
have less. < The most laborious and deserving part of the com- 
munity ' are to bear the brunt of all distress, ordinary and extra- 
ordinary. He will not suffer the positive regulations of society, 
which carry inequality of conditions as far almost as it can go in 
common cases, to relax a Ittde in their favour in extreme cases, so ai 
not to push them quite out of existence. I know no reason why in 
the natural order of things a scarcity should teed to lower, instead 
of raising the price of labour ; but upon that common principle that 
the weakest are to go to the wall. The rich forsooth are a privileged 
class, out of the reach of fortune, * whose solid virtue the shot of 
accident or dart of change can neither graze nor pierce.' In the 
rest of this passage, Mr. Malthas c|uarrcls with his own favourite 
system, with those capricious and arbitrary institutions, in consequence 
of which those who ministered only to the vanity and artificial wants 
of the rich will in times of difficulty be turned adrift and reduced to 
want, or else saddled as an additional weight on the common 
labourer, who had enough to do to support them and their employers 
under the most favourable circumstances. 

General answer. — I wish Mr. Malthus to state explicitly 
whether he means that the rise in the price of labour should be 
nominal or real. He has shifted his ground four or five times on the 
subject in the course of the chapter, now supposing it to be a mere 
non-entity, and now fraught with the moat terrible consequences, 
famine, and God knows what. But it seems to me, that if nominal, 
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as he would get the same wages for doing half as much work. But 
there it do occasion to suppose any such slackness in the demand for 
labour. The proportion between the money, the productive and 
mechanical labour in the community, would remain the same : and 
the rise in the wages of the labouring manufacturer and mechanic to 
be real and effectual ought to be paid out of the profits of the master 
and proprietor. In this case, the demand would be the same: and 
it would evidently be his interest to employ the same number of 
men that he did before, as though he would get less by each of them, 
he must get more, the more hands he employs, as long as the demand 
continues.' If however our rich men and manufacturers should 
grow sulky upon the occasion, and take it into their heads to hoard 
their money in order to spite the poor, thus driving them altogether 
out of employ, I conceive the best use that can be made of this 
hoarded wealth would be to transfer it to the poor's fund, for the 
relief of those who are willing to work, but not to starve. On the 
whole, and in every view of the subject it appears to me that any 
addition to the price of labour must as far as it goes, be an advantage 
to the labourer, and that the more general and permanent it is, the 
greater will be the benefit to the labouring class of the community. 
The rise of wages would certainly take from the pomp and luxury of 
the rich, and it would as certainly and in the same proportion add to 
the comforts of the poor. I am not here recommending such a change. 
I only contend that it would follow the distribution of wealth ; and 
that it is absurd to say that the poorer a man is, the richer he wiU be. 
Mr. Malthus's acuteoess amounts to a gpecies of second-sight* 
whenever there is a question of famine. Thus he demonstrates that 
this must be the necessary consequence of fixing a maximum in a 
time of scarcity. Now I do not see this necessary consequence, 
because if it were fixed at a certain height above the common price 
in proportion to the deficiency, this would check the too rapid 
consumption. Or even without supposing this, as it would be 
necessary to have some kind of law or order of the police to enforce 
the observance of a maximum, and make the farmers and dealers 

t bring their com to market, the quantities in which it was brought 
forward might be regulated in the same way as the price. Besides, 
pri 
by 
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The immediate rtK in the price of manufactured articles upon any rise in the 
price of bboar is either a foolish Impatience of Iom, or a trick to make tbe 
labottrrr rrfand hi* own raminga by paying more far what he uanu himaclf, and 
by beiof^/VMNf by other* that they may be able to pay the a(l<liiional price. It 
baa nolluDg to do with a (n'tT aoH liberal >tetcrmination to raise the price of 
Uboor, which of itself, and if not immetlialely counteracted by the power and 
miii&ca of tbe rich must always tend to the benefit of the Ubouring port of tbe 
lity. 
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1 do not believe that people wouid BUrvc themselves with their eyes 
open, whether the police interfered or not. As to the epithets of 
illiberal, unjust, and narrow policy which Rome people may apply to 
such a measure, I would ask them whether fixing the assize of bread 
in London is not just the same thing. But cornfactors, forestallers and 
regraters are a set of people whose liberal notions place them above 
the law, who ought not to be looked upon in the same light with 
every little scurvy knavish bread and biscuit baker, nor cramped in 
their generous exertions to economize the public resources, and save 
the poor from famine at the latter end of the year — by starving them 
in the beginning. With respect to the parallel which Mr. Malthus 
attempts to establish between iixing a maximum, and raising the price 
of labour, I am so unfortunate as not to perceive it. He sometimes 
argues against raising the price of labour because it would give the 
poor no greater command over the jwovisions than before ; he here 
talks as if it would enable them to devour every thing before them. 
1 think neither of these suppositions is true. The high price of com 
in proportion to other things will always make people unwilling to 
lay out more in that way than they can help, and will consequently 
diminish the consumption. As to famine, people will look many 
ways, before they submit to it, 

* Independently of any considerations respecting a year of deficient 
crops, it is evident, that an increase of population, without a pro- 
portional increase of food, must lower the value of each man's 
eamingj. The food must necessarily be distributed in smaller 
quantities, and consequently, a day's labour will purchase a smaller 
quantity of provisions. 

Why or earnings more than property ? Mr. Malthus would 
have this considered as an elementary or philosophical work. Yet 
he looks only at the flattering side of his subject. A day's labour 
will purchase a less quantity of provisions, but a day's idleness will 
purchase the same. In this case idleness and industry are plaintilf 
and defendant ; and the verdict is in favour of idleness, and industry 
is not only cast, but pays the costs. — It is all very well. 

• The quantity of provisions consumed in workhouses, upon a part 
of the society, that cannot in general be considered as the most 
valuable part,* [or in other houses on footmen, &c. who arc not the 
most respectable kind of paupers] * diminishes the shares that would 
otherwise belong to more industrious and more worthy members, 
and thus in the same measure, forces more to become dependent. 

' Fortunately for England, a spirit of independence still remains 
among the peasantry. The poor laws are strongly calculated to 
eradicate this spirit.' [Is it the man who reduces roe to beggary, 
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or he who aHbrds me relief, that lowers my condition and breakB my 
spirit :] • They have succeeded in part j but had they succeeded 
as completely as might have been expected, their pernicious tendency 
would not have been so long concc:iled.' 

It would have been discovered sooner, if Mr. Malthus had read 
Mr. Wallace's book sooner. 

*The parish laws of England appear to have contributed to raise the 
price of provisions and to lower the real price of labour-' [Our 
autlior's demonstrations arc delusive appearances. What must his 
appearances be? Shall we take them for demonstrations?] *Thcy 
have therefore contributed to impoverish that class of people whose 
only possession is their labour. It is also diilicult to suppose, that 
they have not powerfully contributed to generate that carelessness 
and want of frugality observable among the poor, so contrary to the 
disposition generally to be remarked among petty tradesmen and small 
farmers. The labouring poor, to use a vulgar exj>ression, seem always 
to live from hand to moutii. Their present wants employ their whole 
attention ; and they seldom think of the future. Even when they 
have an opportunity of saving, they seldom exercise it ; but all that 
they earn beyond their present necessities, goes, generally speaking, 
to the alehouse. The poor laws may, therefore, be said to diminish 
both the power, and the will, to save, among the common people, and 
thus to weaken one of the strongest incentives to sobriety and industry, 
and consequently to happiness.' 

This passage is remarkable. It may be asked in the first place, 
whether the parish laws are not equally open to petty tradesmen and 
small farmers, as to the poor. If so, they cannot account for the 
difference observable between them. I shall therefore, as far as this 
very striking contrast goes, put the poor laws out of the question ; 
and say that the difference in their behaviour can arise from nothing 
but the difference in their situations, from the greater hardships im- 
posed on the labouring part of the community, from their different 
prospects in life, and the little estimation in which they are held. 
Mr. Malthus accounts for the carelessness and laziness of the poor 
from their casting a shecp's-eye at the workhouse. No ; they arc to 
be accounted for from that poverty and depression which makes the 
work-house a temptation to them. We cannot say of those who arc 
seduced by the prospect of a workhouse-^' Alas from what height 
fallen ! ' Mr. Malthus proposes to remove this dazzling object out 
of their way ; to make them indulge in larger views of things by 
setting before them the prospect of their wives and children starving, 
ID case of any accident to themselves, and to stimulate their industry 
by lowering their wages. The poor live from hand to mouth, 
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because, m genera], they have do bopet of living in aoy other way. 
They ficldom think of the future, because they are afraid to think of 
it. Their present wants employ their whole aacntion. This is 
iheir misfortune- OthcTB have better luck. They have no time to 
tliiok of wiod-falls. Mr. MaJthus may take hi< gUu of wine after 
dinner, and his afternoon's nap, when, having got the Essay on 
Population out of his head, queen Mab ' comes to htm with a tythe- 
pig's uil, tickling the parson as he lies o^ecp : — then dreams be of 
another bcDeJice.* The poor cannot indulge in such plea&ing specula- 
tions. If what they earn beyond their immediate necessities goes to 
the ale-hou»e, it is because the severe labour they undergo reouires 
eome relaxation, because they are willing to forget the ^toork-hoiue^ 
their old age, and the prospect of their wives and children starriogt 
and to drown care in a mug of ale, in noise, and mirth, and laughter* 
and old ditties, and coarse jokes, and hot disputes ; and in that sense 
of fihon-lived comfort, independence and good-fellowship, which is 
necessary to relieve the hurt mind and jaded body. But all theses 
when our author's system is once established, 'shall no more 
impart, 

' An hour's importance to the poor man^s heart.* 

No human patience can submit to everlastiDg toil and self-denial. 
The prospect of mere physical comfort is not a match for continued 
physical fiuffering : and the lower daises of the people have no other 
motives to animate them to bear up against the ills of life, in habits of 
moral reflection, in the pursuits and example of the rich, or in the 
real respect and credit attached to their own good behaviour. Yon 
reduce them almost to the condition of brutes, and then grudge them 
their coarse enjoyments ; you make machines of them, and then 
expect from them firmness, resolution, the love of independence, the 
fruits of an erect and manly spirit. Mr. Malthas, like the Sphinx, 
destroys his victims by the help of riddles ; and makes a snare of 
impossibilities. As to the workmen and mechanics in manufacturing 
tovms (to say nothing of the closeness and unwholcsomcocss of their 
occu{}ations, which would go a good way in accounting for ' their 
drunkenness and dissipation') the noise and turbulence in which they 
live, and their being crowded together as they arc must unfit them 
for enjoying the quiet and stillness of domestic life : they are glad to 
escape from the contempt which their * squalid appearance ' excites in 
the well-dressed mob who walk the streets, and hide their greasy 
clothes and smutched faces in tbe nearest pot-house ; and to say the 
truth, with respect to those of them who are married, the hard 
features, the disjointed shapes, the coarse limbs, the carking counte- 
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nances, aixl ill-humour of their wirK, occasioned by the fretiul wantt 
of a set of g(]ualling children, cazmot be supposed to prove lo 
attractive to them, as 'the symractry of person, the rivactty, the 
yolaptuous softness of temper, the ajffectionate kindness of feeling, 
the imagination, and the wit ' which in Mr. MaJthus's opinion coo* 
«titme the charm of the sex. After all, are the higher cla&ees a bit 
better than their inferiors ? Are drinking and dissipation confined to 
the poor ? As Mr. Maltlius ingenuously obserres, * Our Doctors 
Commons and the lives that many married men [of the belter sort] 
arc known to lead sulficiently prove the reverse of this.' I believe it 
wilt hardly bo proposed to make moral merit a rule for the diTtsion of 
the good things of fortune. The only differeace in the vices of the 
rich and the poor is, that the rich can afford theirs better. Never- 
theless they set op for censors and reformers of the morals of the 
poor, I remember to have seen a red-iaccd swag-bellied bishop 
(such another as Father Paul in the Duenna) who could drink his 
two bottles of wine without being alfected, belch out a severe re- 
primand against a poor labouring man, who was staggering home after 
drinking a quart of small beer. As to our author's plan of itormng 
the poor out of their vices, I must say (all circumstances considered) 
that I think it, in the first place, an impudent proposal, because their 
executioners are no better than themselves ; in the second place, a 
silly proposal, becauae, if not literally followed up, it must evidcndy 
defeat itself; in the third place, a malignant proposal, because if it 
were strictly put in practice, it could only produce despair and sullen 
insensibility among the poor, and destroy all traces of justice or 
humanity among the rich ; in the fourth place, a lying proposal, 
because it is contrary to Mr. Malthus's own reasonings, who in many 
places has shewn that the only way to improve the condition of the 
poor is not by urging them to exuemity, but by raising them above 
want, by inspiring them with a respect for themselves, and a taste for 
the comforts and decencies of life by sharing in them. 

'That the poor (says Mr. Malthus) employed in manufactures 
consider parish assistance as a reason why they may spend all the 
wages which they cam, and enjoy tliemselves while they can, appears 
to U nuJerUf from the number of families that upon the feilure of any 
great manufactory, immediately fall upon the parish.' This is an 
assumprion of the question. Our author here confounds the fact and 
the reason together. It appears crident that the manufacturer often 
spends his earnings as he gets them, but not that he docs so in the 
hope that his family may go to the parish after his death. * A roan 
who might not be deterred from going to the aiehou^ from the con- 
sideraUOD that on his death or sickness he should leave his wife and 
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family upon the parish, might yet hesitate in thus dissipating his 
earnings if he were assured that in cither of these cases his family must 
itartjf, or be left to the support of casual bounty.* Now it has 
appeared that his conduct is regulated by motivca and circumstances 
which have nothing to do with what happens to his wife and children 
after his death. It may therefore be questioned whctlier the cata- 
strophe proposed by Mr. Malthus would have the desired effect, Bui 
certainly it could not have this effect as long as there was a depen- 
dence on cujiual bounty : and to stop up this resource it would be 
absolutely necessary to call in the aid of the magistrate to prevent the 
indiscreet and unavailing interference of private charity, and execute 
the sentence of the law of nature and the law of God on his wife and 
hapless progeny, justly doomed to starve for the neglect of their 
)>arent. What effect this would have on the * moral sensibility of the 
nation ' I leave to Mr. Malthus to determine with hia well-known 
penetration and humanity. 'The suffering a poor family to perish of 
want is bad enough : but I cannot conceive ot any thing much more 
detestable or shocking to the feelings than any direct regulation of 
this kind, by whatever name it is sanctioned.* Mr. Malthus may 
perhaps object that I have quoted him unfairly; and applied to the 
organising tht starving of a family what he applied to the direct 
regulation of infanticidtt — a very different thing ! Unfortunately, I 
have not sufficient delicacy of verbal Iceling to be able to find out the 
difference. — Now 1 recollect, however, what shocked Mr. Malthus 
so much in speaking of infanticide was the supposition that the parents 
were to be forced to destroy their own children, when they thought 
they could not maintain them ; according to our author's mode of starv- 
ing a familvi the society are only to stand by and prevent others from 
affording them assistance. Here we see there is not that direct 
yiolation of the parental affection which, says Mr. Malthus, is the 
principal aggravation of the other case. He explains the grounds of 
this distinction in another part of his work. 'If,* says he, 'the 
parents desert their child, tley ought to be answerable for the crime. 
The infant is, comparatively speaking, of no value to the society,^ as 
others will immediately su]>ply its place. Its principal value is on 
account of its being the object of one of the most delightful passions 
in human nature — parental affection. But if this value be disregarded 
by those who are alone in a capacity to feel it, the society cannot be 
called upon to put itself in their place and has no further business in 

' This it ■omething IDce Mr. Go<lw!n*> saytog, be riocf not rcgird a ocw-lx>rn 
infant with any peculiar complacency. They both rttfFer ftom tbc founder of the 
Chrtttian religioa, who has said. Bring unto mc little children. But modem 
philosophers Bcorn to pin their faith on musty layings. 
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its protection,* than just to sec that its parenu do not ill-use, or kill 
or cat it. Nothing can be plainer than the inJcrcncc from these 

})rcniisc5. The society, which is bound to prevent or punish the 
cast barbarity in parents towards their children, because they are to 
thcro an object of a very delightful passion, may exercise any barbarity 
it pleases on them itself, because it is not in a capacity to feel this 
affection towards them. It is not only not called upon to put itself 
in their place, but is bound to prevent others from doing so, and thus 
reversing the laws of nature, by which 'the child is confided ex- 
clusively to its parents.' It is only, says our author, by extinguishing 
every spark of humanity in the breasts of the community towards the 
children of others, that the ties of parental alfection can ever exist in 
their full force, or be expected ' to remain in the state in which nature 
has left them.* Mr. Nfalthus may therefore in his zeal for the 
growth of parental affection, and the entire suppression of common 
humanity as subversive of it, very consistently brand every attempt of 
the society to make the parents accomplices in starring their children, 
as the greatest injustice, though we may very heroically proceed to 
starve them ourselves, repeating after this high-priest of nature, Their 
blood be upon ue and upon our children ! This is the best account I 
can give of the fundamentaJ distinction which Mr. Malthus makes 
between the impropriety and inhumanity oi destroying children by law, 
and the propriety and humanity of star^n^ a family by law. But I 
shall recur to the same subject presently, when I come to the detail 
of his plan. 

Mr. Malthus devotes the first and second chapters of his fourth 
book to an inquiry into our obligations to regulate the sexual passion 
by considerations of prudence, &c. into the general capacity of human 
nature to act from rational motives, and the good effiects which would 
result from such a conduct. He begins his third chapter in the 
following manner. 

'He who publishes a moral code, or system of duties, however 
firmly he may be convinced of the strong obligation on each individual 
strictly to conform to it, has never the folly to imagine that it will be 
universally or even generally practised. But this ts no valid objection 
against the publication of the code. If it were, the same objection 
would always have applied ; we should be totally without general 
rules ; and to the vices of mankind arising from temptation, would be 
added a much longer list, than we have at present, of vices from 
ignorance.' [This is well said, and 'tis a kind of good deed to say 
well.] * Judgmg merely from the light of nature, if we feel convinced 
of the misery arising from a redundant population, on the one hand, 
and of the evils and unhappiness, particularly to the female sex, 
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anting from promucooos lumuwu e, on the oAcr* I <lo Dot Ke how 
it U pouible for any penoOy who ackoovlcdge* the prmaple of 
ntflity as tbe great fotuKUdoB of moraUf to e*cape the cooclaboa 
that moral mcraint, till we are to a coodition to nyport a laflily» is 
the strict tine of dtxxj ; and when revdataoo it taken into the ye«tio « , 
this duty uodoubtedljr receiret fery poweriki coii fam atioa. At the 
same time, I beliere that few of my readers can be lea iJU i guiu e m 
their expectations of any great change in the gcatral co nd nct of men 
on this stibject than I am ; and the chief rcaaona why, in the bat 
chapter, I allowed myself to s upp ose the uni s cml prrralcnce of 
thb Tirtoe, was^ that I might esocafoir m mt> r e any iBpsMinn 
oo the goodness of the Deity, by shewing that the evik andatg irotn 
the practple of popnlatioa were exactly of the came natare as the 
geDcrmUty of other eriU which excite fewer oocnplaiDCi^ that they 
woe increased by human ignorance and rndolcnce» sd diiuBiBhed by 
human knowledge and rirtoe ; and on the a ufi p oAio ii^ that each 
iodiTidaal strictly fiilfiUed his doty, woitld be almost totally icnwred ; 
and thisy withooi any general diminutioo of those sources of pleanoe, 
arising from the regulated indulgence of the pssiiom, which tave been 



jnstiy coofidercd as the prtncipA] iDgredieott of hnan hai 

Mr. Mahhos here appears in the double character of^ a pohtician 
and dirine. Sir Hugh Erans cays., * I like not when a 'omans has a 
great peard.' I must say, I do not Hke to see a philosopher in a 
rrnrk. He has you at an m&ir adrantage, aiMl it is a hnndnd 
to one bat be will make use of it. When he is pressed hard, or 
sees his argumenu in danger of being cut off, he pios ihcm into tbe 
&lse belly of theology. It is like hooting an otter : yon do not 
know where to hare him. — ^What our author says of moral s^ i icma 
is oertainly true : neither the preaching of St. Paul, nor probably his 
own has been able to pot an end to that pious, courtly race of men* 
who strire equally to serre God and mammon. Mr. Malthas in the 
last chapter took an opportunity of paying his coort to the former : 
the leaf is oo soooer turned, than be begins to iminuace himself into 
t^ good graces of the latter, by disclaiming the uncerity of his late 
yi ofes si o ua . Id the passage just quoted, Mr. Malthus not only tells 
yon that he had endcaToored to give a more faroorable accoont of 
the rXjintJl i ous of mankind and their capacity ft»r virtne and hippiutas 
than he helieTcs has any foundation in human naitire ; hoc he at tbe 
sane tine lets you into his motiTe for so doing, riz. his wish to 
remore any impntatiao on the divine goodne ss , which uutpu se, it 
seems, wonld not have been so weO answered by the real staiemct 
of the fact. Having thus deooKly paid his mmplimmis tn hii 
pro fess ion, and justified the goodness of God ^om lie iJttl ci^mky 
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far virtmf he next proceeds to prove the wisdom of human 
by bii real uuapacity for it. He was yesterday engaged 
to whitewash Prorideoce : to day he is retained on the other side of 
the qnestioD, which be assures his clients shall not suifer through 
any anxiety of his about consistency. This seems lo be playing at 
6m and lootc both with religion and morality. Mr. Malthas has 
indeed set apart the preceding chapter to shew that 'the erils arising 
froin the principle of population are exactly of the same nature as the 
generality of other erils which excite fewer complaints, that they 
were increased by human ignorance and indolence, and diminished by 
human Itnowledge and rirtue.' But I do not know what right he 
had to do this, seeing that it is the express object of his work to 
shew that the evils of population are unlike all other erils, neither 
geoentcd by human folly, nor to be removed or palliated by human 
wBadontf but by vice and misery alone : that they are mi generii^ and 
not to be reasoned upon, like any thing else. Neither do 1 understand 
bov the evils of population can be said to excite more complainu than 
other evils, when Mr. Malthus tells us that till his tin>e nobody had 
ihooght of tracing them to their true source, but erroneously ascribed 
them to human institutions, vice, folly, &c. Mr. Malthus himself 
Wtt the first who proved them to be irremediable and inherent in the 
coottitotion of nature, and thus brought an imputation upon Providence. 
To remove this imputation he supposes them to admit of a remedy : 
then again lest any one should take him at his word and be tor 
applying this remedy, he says they admit of no such remedy ; and 
that it was all an idle supposition of his own without any foundation, 
a harmless picture drawn to illustrate the imaginary goodness of 
Proridence. 

*If it will answer any purpose of illustration, I see no barm in 
drawing the picture of a society in which each individual is supposed 
•trictly to fulfil his duties: nor does a writer appear to be justly 
liaUe to the imputation of being visionary, unless he makes such 
aoiversal or general obedience necessary to the practical utility of 
his system, and to that degree of moderate and partial improvement, 
which is all that can rationally be expected from the mon complete 
knowledge of our duties. 

* But in this respect, there it an essential difference between that 
improved state of society which I have supposed in the last chapter, 
and most of the other speculations on this subject. The improvement 
there supposed, if we ever should make approaches towards it, is to 
be effected in the way in which we have been in the habit of seeing 
all the greatest improvements effected, by a direct application to the 
interest and happiness of each individual. It is not re<)uired of as to 
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act from moUTCs, to which we are unacctutomed ; to pursue a general 
goody which we nuy iu>t distinctly compreheDd, or the effect of which 
may be weakened by distance or diffiwion/ 

Is there not such a virtue as patriotism? To what class of 
motives would our author refer this feeling ? The way in which 
Mr. Malthas wishes to e^ect his improvement tn the urtoe and 
happiness of mankind, is one in which do such improvement has 
hitherto been effected. But I see Mr. Malthus's object. He is 
only anxious, lest any one should attempt to rear the fabric of human 
excellence on any other basis than that of vice and misery. So that 
we begin with this solid and necessary foundation, he does not care 
to what height the building is carried. So that we set out on our 
journey of reform dirough the gate at which Mr. Malthus is sitting 
at the receipt of custom, (whether it facet the road or not) it 
gives him little concern what direction we take, or how far we go 
afterwards, or whether we ever reach our promised destination. 

* The duty of each individual is express and intelligible to the 
humblest capacity. It is merely that he is not to bring beings into 
the world for whom he cannot find the means of support- When 
once this subject is cleared from the obscurity thrown over it by 
parochial laws and privat/ laie^i^olenccf every man must feel the 
strongest conviction of such an obligation. If he cannot support 
his children, they must starve; and if he marry in the face of a iair 
probability that he shall not be able to support his children, he is 
guilty of all the evils which he thus brings upon himself, his wife, 
and his offspring. It is clearly his interest, and will tend greatly to 
promote his happiness to defer marrying, till, by industry and 
economy, he is in a capacity to support the children, that he may 
reasonably expect from his marriage and as he cannot in the mean 
time, gratify his passions, without violating an express comrnand of 
Gad, and running a great risk of injuring himself, or some of liis 
fellow creatures, considerations of his own interest and happiness will 
dictate to him the strongest obligation to moral restraint. 

' However powerful may be the impulses of passion they are 
generally tn some degree modified by reason* And it does not seem 
entirely visionary to suppose, that if the true and permanent cause 
of poverty were clearly explained,' [This I take to be that the rich 
have more than the poor] ' and forcibly brought home to each man's 
bosom, it would have some, and perhaps not an inconsiderable, 
influence on his conduct ; at least, the experiment has never yet been 
fairly tried.* 

It is astonishing, what a propensity Mr. Malthus has to try 
experiments, if there is any mischief to be done by them. He has 
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a perfect horror of experiments that arc to be tried on the higher 
qualities of our nature, from which any great, unmixed, and general 
good is to be expected. But in pro]K>rtion as the end is low, and 
the means base, he acquires confidence, hiit trcmours forsake him, and 
he approaches boldly to the task with nerves of iron. His humanity 
is of a singular cast. What is grand and elevated, seems to be his 
aversion. Pure benefits are of too cloying a quality to please his 
taste. He is willing to improve the morals of the people by 
extirpating the common feelings of mankind, and will submit to the 
introduction of a greater degree of plenty and comfort, provided it is 
prefaced by famine. 

His ardour is kindled not so much in proportion to the difliculcy, 
as to the disgusting nature of the task. He is a kind of sentimental 
nightman, an amateur chimney-sweeper, a patriotic .lack-ketch. The 
spirit of adventure is roused in him only by the prospect of dirty 
roads, and narrow, crooked paths. He never flinches where there ia 
any evil to be done, that good may come of it! Hie present plan 
is an admirable one of the kind — Omne tulit punctum — it comprises 
both extremes of vice and misery. The poor arc to make a formal 
surrender of their right to private charity or parish assistance, that 
the rich may be able to lay out all their money on their vices. 

* Til! these erroneous ideas have been corrected, and the language 
of nature and reason has been generally heard on the subject of 
population, instead of the language of error and prejudice, It cannot 
be said that any fair ex{>eriment has been made with the understandings 
of the common people ; and we cannot justly accuse them of im- 
providence and want oi industry, till they act as they do now, after 
it has been brought home to their comprehensions, that they arc them- 
selves the cause of their own poverty ; that the means of redress are in 
their own hands, and in the hamU of no other persons ^whatever ; that the 
society in winch they fnye^ and the government 'zuhich presides over ity are 
totoHy tvithout po^er in this respect ; and however ardently they may 
desire to relieve them, and whatever attempts they may make to do so, 
they are really and truly unable to execute what they benevolently wish, 
but unjustly promise ; that when the wages of labour will not maintain 
a family, it is an incontrovertible sign that their king ami country do not 
^ant more subjects, or at least that they cannot support them ; that if 
they marry in tliis case, so far from fulfilling a duty to society, they 
are throwing a useless burden on it, at the same time that they are 
plunging themselves into distress ; and that they arc acting directly 
contrary to the will of God, and bringing down upon themselves 
various diseases, which might all, or in a great part, have been 
avoided, if they had attended to the repeated admonitions which 
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he gives, by the general laws of nature, to every beiDg capable of 
reason.' ^ 

The erroDcouB ideas of which Mr. Malthue here complaios as 

firevailing in the minds of the common people, to the prejudice of the 
anguage of reason and nature, are, as he states just before, that their 
poverty and distress are in part owing to their not getting more for 
their labour, to the slowness with which the parish assist them, to the 
avarice of the rich, and to the inbtitutions of society, or to fortune 
which has assigned them a place so beset with difficulties and depen- 
dence ! No, poverty is owing to none of these causes, but it is owing 
entirely to itxflf, Mr. Burke has said, that people will not be argued 
into slavery. Our author attempts more than this. He tries to 
persuade them out of their senses, and to argue them into slavery and 
famine besides. There is a distinction which it is sometimes danger- 
ous to insist on in common life; but which it is necessary to attend 
to in matters of reasoning, and that is the distinction between truth 
and falsehood. For instance, Mr. Malthus asserts, that the means of 
remedying their complaints arc in the hands of the poor, and in the 
hands of no other persons whatever. Now this is not true. It is not 
true that the society in which they live and the government which pre- 
sides over it are iota/fy without power in this respect. It is not true 
that however ardently they may wish to relieve them, they are utterly 
unable to execute their benevolent intentions. It is not an incon- 
trovertible sign that their king and country do not want more subjects, 
and that they cannot support them, when the common wages of labour 
will not maintain a family. As Mr. Malthus's positions exist no 
where but in the Essay of Population, they will hardly support those 
weighty practical conclusions whicli be wishes to build upon them. 
Some persons may perhaps be at a loss to understand what Mr. 
Maltlius can mean by his assertions. The following may be some 
clue to what in itself has very much the appearance of irony, 

'Among the other prejudices which have prevailed on the subject 



1 But a momcDt ago the nibject wai involved in the moat profound obacarity, 
and great aHvantjgei were expected from the mannei in which Mr. Malthui wu 
to bring ii home to each man't comprehcniion. In the paisage immediately 
foUowiog the above, our author quutei Dr. Palcy'i Moral Plillotophy, und at he 
often rcfcri to this work, I ahall here take the liberty of entering my protest againat 
it. It is a Khool in which a nun leama Co tamper with hia own miod, and will 
become any thing aooner than an honest man. It is a directory, shewing him bow 
Co disguiie and palliate his real motives rhowever unworthy) by meiaphyiical 
subterfuge*, and where to look for every ianrmity which can bc«et him, with its 
appropriate apology, uken from the common topics of religion and morality. AU 
that it good in Paley h taken from Tucker; and even Aii morality is not iHc most 
braciog that can be imagined. 
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of population, it has been generally thought^ that while there is either 
waste among the rich, or land remaining uncultivated in any country, 
the complaint for want of food cannot be justly founded, or, at least, 
that the pressure of distress upon the poor is to be attributed to the ill- 
conduct of the higher classes of society, and the bad management of 
the land. The real effect, however, of these two circumstances, is 
merely to narrow the limit of the actual population ; but they have little 
or no influence on what may be called the average pressure of distress on 
the poorer members of society. If our ancestors had been so frugal 
and industrious, and had transmitted such habits to their posterity, 
that nothing superfluous was now consumed by the higher classes, no 
horses were used for pleasure, and no land was left uncultivated, a 
striking difference would appear in the state of the actual population ; 
but proKibly none whatever, in the state of the lower classes of people, 
with respect to the price of labour, and the facility of supporting a 
(amily. The waste among the rich and the horses kept for pleasure, 
have indeed a little the effect of the consumption of grain in distilleries, 
noticed before with regard to China. On the supposition that the 
food consumed in this manner may be withdrawn on the occasion of a 
scarcity, and be applied to the relief of the poor, they operate, 
certainly, as far as they go, like granaries which are only opened at 
the time that they are most wanted, and must therefore tend ratlier to 
benefit than injure the lower classes of society. 

* With regard to uncultivated land, it is evident that its effect upoD 
the poor is neither to injure, nor to benefit them. The sudden culti- 
vation of it, will indeed tend to improve their condition for a time, 
and the neglect of lands before cultivated, will certainly make their 
situation worse for a certain period ; but when no changes of this kind 
arc going forward, the effect of uncultivated land on the lower classes, 
operates merely like the possession of a smaller territory.' 

After what has been said in various parts of these observations, I 
might leave these passages to the contempt of tlic reader. But Mr. 
Malthus shall not complain of my remissness. I will give him heaped 
measure. I say then that the argument here employed leads to a 
direct absurdity : for it would justify any degree of neglect, or waste, 
or wanton abuse that can be imagined. If thirty-nine out of the forty 
counties in England were laid waste to-morrow, this would be no evil, 
according to Mr. Malthus, because it would not increase the average 
pressure of distress in the remaining one. If half the com that is 
grown every year, besides what is already employed in supplying the 
waste of the rich, were regularly sent off by waggon-loads, and thrown 
into the sea, there would be still no harm done. A x/r/i/n^ difference 
would undoubtedly appear in the number of poor people, but probably 
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oonc whatever io the state oi'thovc who bad Dot been funrcd. If doable 
the number of hoffies were kept for plearare, and ool^ half the number 
of poor were kept alive, these Utter would h^ve oo rcuon to corapUin, 
because they would be u well, or better otf thao erer ; and if a limited 
Dumber are tolerably well prorided for, this is all that can erer be 
expected, because by the laws of nature it is impossible to provide for 
an unlimited number. To say nothing of those immense granaries 
and boundless resources which are thus ibrroed in the unciiltifated 
parti of the earth, or which might be created at any time of 
extraordinary distrcu by employing in the scrricc of man what had 
hitherto been providently reserved for the beasts. 

While there is waste among the rich, or neglect of bods, or while 
the breed of horses is encouraged so as to put a stop to the breed of 
men, I deny that the distresses of the poor, or the restraints on popula- 
tion arc the necessary effects of the laws of nature, or of the unavoidable 
disproportion between the increase of mankind and the capacity of the 
earth to produce food for a greater number. But Mr. Malthus has 
his usual resource. Though the distresses of the poor were actually 
relieved as they might be, and though the unnecessary checks to 
population were ukcn off, yet the time would come when these wants 
could no longer be supplied, and when the restraints on population 
would become necessary, from the inability of the earth to yield any 
more, and from the whole produce being applied to the best advantage. 
This is undoubtedly true : but I do not think it a reason that we are 
not to put off the evil as long as we can, or that we are not to attempt 
any improvement, because we cannot go on for ever improving. Death 
is certain, and 'will come when it will come.' Is that a reason why 
I should take poison i There is in all Mr. Malthus's arguments on 
this subject the same twhi that there was in the Irish servant, who 
was told to call his master early, and waked him two hours before the 
time to tell him how much longer he had to sleep. Mr. Malthus 
would have insisted on his gettbg up and dressing himself in the 
middle of the night. 

Mr. Malthus allows, that * the object of those who really wish to 
better the condition ut the poor must be to raise the relative propor- 
tion between the price of labour, and the price of provisions.' Almost 
in the next paragraph, however, he adds, that if we are really serious 
in this object, 'we must explain to them the true nature of their 
situation, and shew them that ihe 'withholding the svpplUj of labour is 
the only poi/thU tvay of raising its real price,^ I cannot help thinking, 
to use his own words, that our author's * benevolence to the poor must 
be either childish play, or hypocrisy : that it must be eitlier to amuse 
himself, or to pacify the minds of the common people with a mere 
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shew of attention to their wants.' He proceeds to instruct the poor 
ID their true situation in a chapter which requires a few comments. 

' The pressure of distress on the lower classes of people, with the 
habit of attributing this distress to their rulers, appears to me to be the 
rock of defence, the castle, the guardian spirit, of despotism. It 
aiFords to the tyrant the fatal and unanswerable plea of necessity,' 
[That ie Mr. Malthus's plea.] * While any dissatisfied man of talents 
has power to persuade the lower classes of people, that all their 
poverty and distress arise solely from the iniquity of the gorernmcnt, 
though perhaps the greatest part o( what they sutfer is totally uncon- 
nected with this cause, it is evident that the seeds of fresh discontents, 
aiKJ fresh revolutions, arc continually sowing.' 

That is, the way to prevent revolutions, and at the same time to 
produce lasting reforms is to persuade the people that all the evils 
which they suffer, or which the government may chusc to inflict upon 
them arc their own fault. The way to put governments upon their 
good behaviour is to give them a licence to do as much mischief as 
they please, without being answerable for it. 

' Of the tendency of mobs to produce tyranny, we may not be long 
without an example in this country, j^s afr'und to freedom^ and an 
enemy to large standing armieSf it is with extreme relucunce that 1 am 
compelled to acknowledge, that, had it not been for the organized 
force in the country, the distresbes of the people during the late 
scarcities, encouraged by the extreme ignorance and folly of many 
among the higher classes, might have driven them to commit the most 
dreadful outrages, and ultimately to involve the country in all the 
horrors of famine.* 

Does Mr. Mnlthus think that this hint will dispose the government 
to keep up their large standing armies, or to mitigate the distresses of 
the people.^ 1 wonder, if Ulilil had happened to be an author, 
whether he might not have written such a book as this. 

* Should such jwriods often recur, a recurrence which wc have too 
much reason to apprehend from the present state of the country, the 
prospect which opens to our view is melancholy in the extreme. The 
English constitution will be seen hastening with rapid strides to 
the Euthanasia foretold by Hume ; unless its progress be interrupted 
by some popular commotion ; and this alternative presents a picture 
still more appalling to the imagination. If political discontents were 
blended with the cries of hunger, and a revolution were to take place 
by the instrumentality of a mob, clamouring for want of food, the 
consequences would be unceasing change and unceasing carnage, 
the bloody career of which, nothing but the establishment of some 
complete despotism could arrest.' 
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Tbc gentJeraan seemt greatly alarmed at bn own piedicuoos. 
He poiDts out to gOTcnuDcnt the dangers arismg from mobs; and 
ebewa that these again arise firom discontent, and reptoiog agamst the 
good order of society. The way proposed to core them of this 
discontent, and these false notions of society is to break asunder at 
once the link of humanity which Hods the poor co the rich, to 
reduce them to extremity, to cut off all hope, all over-weening 
expecution, all mutual kindness and good offices, by exploding the 
very idea of the rights of the poor, or the duties of the rich, and 
thus to tame them so effectually and systematically, that we shall he 
in DO danger from mobs, revolutions, or military despotism, but shall 
conclude with a happy Euthaoasta ! 

' To say that our conduct is not to be regulated by circumstances, 
is to betray an ignorance of the most joJuixod incontroTcrtible principles 
of morality.' [An odd phrase. Solid seems to imply something 
fixed. Wc should hardly talk of a joBJ bridge of boats, though 
they might afford tolerably safe footing.] * Though the admission 
of this principle may sometimes afford a cloke co changes of opinion 
that do not result from the purest motives; yet the admission of 
a contrary principle would be productive of infinitely worse conse- 
quences. The phrase of existing circumstances has, I believe, not 
unfrequeotly created a smile in the English House of Commons; but 
the smile should have been reserved for the application of the phrase 
and not have been excited by the phrase itself/ [He teaches us to 
smile by the book.] 'A very frequent repetition of it, has indeed, 
of itself, rather a suspicious air ; and its application should always be 
watched with the most jealous and anxious attention ; but no man 
ought to be judged in limine for saying, that existing circumstances 
had obliged him to alter his opinions and conduct. The country 
gentlemen were perhaps too easily convinced that existing circum- 
stances called upon them to give up some of the most \'aluablc 
privileges of Englishmen ; but, as far as they were really convinced 
of this obligation, they acted consistently with the dearut rule of 
morality.* [Begging the learned writer*s pardon, it is rather the 
exception than the rule. Did Junius Brutus, when he killed his son, 
aa in conformity to the cUarut rule of moraliiy ? Mr. Malthus has 
not quite got rid of the leaven of his old philosophy.] 

* The degree of power to be given to the civil government, and the 
measure of our submission to it, must be determined by general 
expediency.' 

This is saying a good deal. The rule which Mr. Malthus then 
lays down for * a rising of the people,' seems to be that when they 
are enlightened and welt off, that is, when the goremmcnt is a 
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good oDe, they m;iy rebel against it : but when they are kept in a 
state of ignorance and want, then tbey are to blame, if tbey are at all 
refractory: they are to be considered as the causes of that very 
oppression which they are endeavouring to resist, and as giving a 
farther handle to that tyranny, which their superiors are thus forced to 
exercise in self-defence, not from any innate love of power, or pre- 
dilection for violent measures. 

' All improvements in government must necessarily originate with 
persons of some education, and these will of course be found among 
the people of property. Whatever may be said of a few, it is 
impossible that the great mass of the people of property should be 
really interested in the abuses of government. They merely submit 
to them, from the fear, that an endeavour to remove them, might be 
productive of greater evils. Could we but take away this fear, reform 
and improvement would proceed with as much facility, as the removal 
of nuisances, or the paving and lighting the streets. Remove ail 
apprehension from the tyranny or folly of the jieople, and the tyranny 
of government could not stand a moment. It would then appear in 
its proper deformity, without palliation, without pretext, without 
protector. Naturally feeble in itself, when it was once stripped 
naked, and deprived of the support of public opinion, and of the great 
pica of neceu'ttyy it would fail without a struggle.* 

This is a new view of the subject. What then, mankind are 
governed by the pure love of justice ! The people of property and 
education have no vices or follies of their own, which blind iheir 
understandings, no prejudices about royalty, or aristocracy, or church 
or state, no attachment to party, no dependence on great men, no 
hopes of preferment, no connections, no privileges, no interest in the 
abuses of government, no pride, none of the eiprit de corpi^ to hinder 
them firom pronouncing sentence on the laws, institutions, uses, and 
abuses of society with the same calmness, disinterestedness, and 
wisdom, as they would upon cleaning a sewer, or paving a street. 

* The most successful supporters of tyranny arc without doubt 
those general dcclaimers, who attribute the distresses of the poor, 
and almost all the evils to which society is subject, to human institu- 
tions and the iniquity of governments.* 

This is like those highwaymen, who attribute their ill treatment of 
their victims to the resistance they make. 

■ Whatever therefore may be the intention of those indiscriminate 
and wholesale accusations against governments, their real effect 
undoubtedly is, to add a weight of talents and principles to the 
prevailing power which it never would have received otherwise.' 

This is possible : but the effect of Mr. Maltbus*s method would be 
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that they would not waot the additioaal weight cither of talents or 
principle, but would laugh in your face. 

* The inference, therefore, which Mr. Paine and others have drawn 
against gOTeraments from the unhappiness of the people, is palpably 
unfair; and before we give a sanction to such accusations, it is a debt 
we owe to truth and justice, to ascertain how much of this unhappi- 
ness arises from the principle of population, and bow much is fairly 
to be attributed to government. When this distinction has been 
properly made, and all the vague, indetiniie, and false accusations 
removed, government would remain, as it ought to be, clearly 
responsible for the rest. A tenfold weight would be immediately 
given to the cause of the people, and every man of principle would 
join in asserting and enforcing, if necessary, their rights.' 

Tffiuo Danaojf et tiona Jtrettta. Our author here wishes to delay 
the qnestioD in order to give additional weight to the cause of the 
people. This is something as if upon a stranger coming into a house 
almost fainting with hunger and cold, we should advise him not to 
go near the fire, nor take any thing to cat, for that there is a great 
apothecary in the neighbourhood who sometimes calls in about that 
time of the day, who will be able to tell him exactly how much of 
his illness proceeds from cold, and how much from hunger, whether 
he should eat, or warm himself first, and how the one would assist 
the other. The man might naturally answer, I know that I am very 
cold and hungry : I will therefore tirst sit down by the fire, and if, 
in the mean time, you can let me have any thing to eat, 1 shall be 
heartily glad of it. Otherwise the advice of the apothecary will 
come too late. 

' I cannot help thinking, therefore, that a knowledge generally 
circulated, that the principal cause of want and unhappiness is 
unconnected with government, and totally beyond its power to 
remove would, instead of giving any advantage to governments, give 
a great additional weight to the popular side of the question, by 
removing the dangers with which, from ignorance, it is at present 
accompanied : and thus tend, in a very powerful manner, to promote 
the cause of rational freedom.' 

The mode in which Mr. Malthus strengthens the popular side is 
by disarming it of all power or pretence for resistance. Undoubtedly 
that must be a strange sort of strength which is founded on impotence. 
The people are only secure against the encroachments of power from 
their inability to resist it. This is like clapping a man into a dungeon 
to save him from the pursuit of his creditors. Mr. Malthus promotes 
the cause of rational freedom, as the husband secured the vinue of 
te Good Woman. 
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Mr. Malthus*8 plao for the abolition of the poor laws is as 
follows : 

'I should propose a regulation to be made, declariog, that no 
child born from any marriage, taking place after the expiration of 
a year from the date of the law ; and no illegitimate child born two 
years from the same date, should ever be entitled to parish assistance. 
And to give a more general knowledge of this law, and to enforce 
it more strongly on the minds of the lower classes of people, the 
clergyman of each parish should after the publication of banna, read 
3 short address, stating the strong obligation on every man to support 
his own children ; the impropriety, and even immorality, of marrying 
without a fair prospect of being able to do this ; the evils which had 
resulted to the poor themselves, from the attempt which had been 
made to assist by public institutions in a duty which ought to be 
exclusively appropriated to parents; and the absolute necessity which 
had at length ap]ieared, of abandoning ail such institutions, on account 
of their producing effects totally opposite to those which were 
intended. 

* Thib would operate as a fair, distinct, and precise notice, which 
no man could well mistake ; and vnthout pressing hard on any 
particular individuals, would at once throw on the rising generation 
from that miserable and helpless dependence upon the government 
and the rich, the moral as well as physical consecjuences of which 
are almost incalculable. 

* Aiter the public notice which I have proposed had been given, 
and the system of poor laws had ceased with regard to the rising 
generation, if any man chose to marry, without a prospect of being 
able to support a famdy, he should have the most perfect liberty so 
to do. Though to marry, in this case, is in my opinion clearly an 
immoral act, yet it is not one which society can Justly take upon 
itself to prevent or punish ; because the punishment provided for it 
by the laws of nature, falls directly, and most severely upon the 
individual who commits the act, and through him, only more remotely 
and feebly on the society. When nature will govern and punish for 
UB, it is a very miserable ambition to wish to snatch the rod from her 
hands, and draw upon ourselves the odium of executioner. To the 
punishment therefore of nature he should be left, the punishment of 
severe want. He has erred in the face of a most clear and precise 
warning, and can have no just reason to complain of any person but 
himself, when he feels the consequences of his error. All parish 
assistance should be most rigidly denied him : and if the hand of 
private charity be stretched forth in his relief, the interests of 
humanity imperiously require that it should be administered very 
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sparingly. He should be taught to know that the laws of nature, 
which are the laws of God, had doorncd him and his family to 
starve for disobeying their repeated admonitions ; * [nay his family 
had no hand in disobeying these admonitions] *that he had no claim 
of right on society for the smallest portion of food, beyond that 
which his labour would fairly purchase ; and that if he and his 
family were saved from sufferiDg the extremities of hunger) he would 
owe it to the pity of some kind benefactor, to whom, therefore, he 
ought to be bound by the strongest ties of gratitude. 

' If ihis system were pursued, we need be under no apprehensions 
that the number of persons in extreme want would be beyond the 
power and the will of the benevolent to supply. The sphere for the 
exercise of private charity would, I am con6dent, be less than it is at 
present ; and the only difficulty would be, to restrain the hand of 
benevolence from assisting those in distress in so indiscriminate a 
manner as to encourage indolence and want of foresight in others.' 

I am not sorry that I am at length come to this passage. It will I 
hope decide the reader's opinion of the benevolence, wisdom, piety, 
candour, and disinterested simplicity of Mr. Malthus*a mind. Any 
comments that I might make upon it to strengthen this impression 
must be faint and feeble. I give up the usk of doing justice to the 
moral beauties that pervade every line of it, in despair. There are 
some instances of an heroical contempt for the narrow prejudices of 
the world, of a perfect refinement from the vulgar feelings of human 
nature, that must only suffer by a comparison with any thing else. 

Mr. Malthus prefaces his plan by saying, 

' I have reflected much on the subject of the poor laws, and hope 
therefore that I shall be excused in venturing to suggest a mode of 
their gradual abolition, to which I confess that at present I can see 
no materia] objection. Of this indeed I feel nearly convinced, that 
should we ever become sufficiently sensible of the wide-spreading 
tyranny, dependence, indolence, and unhappiness, which they create, 
as seriously to make an effort to abolish them, we shall be compelled 
by a sense of justice to adopt the principle, if not the plan, which I 
shall mention. It seems impossible to get rid of so extensive a 
system of support, consistently with humanity, without applying our- 
selves directly to its vital principle, and endeavouring to counteract 
that deeply-seated cause, which occasions the rapid growth of all such 
cBtabliahmcnta, and invariably renders them inadequate to their object. 
As a previous step even to any considerable alteration in the present 
system, which would contract, or stop the increase of the relief to be 
given, it appears to me that we are bound in justice and honour 
formally to disclaim the r^ht of the poor to support.' 
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Now I shall not myself be so uncandid as not to confess, that I 
think the poor laws bad things ; and that it would be well, if they 
could be got rid of, consistently with humanity and justice. This I 
do Dot think they could in the present state of things and other 
circumstances remaining as they are. The reason why I object to 
Mr. Malthus's plan is that it does not go to the root of the evil, or 
aitack it in its principle, but its effects. He confounds the cause 
with the effect. The wide spreading tyranny, dependence, indolence, 
and unhappiness of which Mr. Malthas is so sensible, are not occa- 
sioned by the increase of the poor-rates, but these arc the natural 
consequence of that increasing tyranny, dependcDce, iodolence, and 
unhappiness occasioned by other causes. 

Mr, Malthus desires his readers to look at the enormous proportion 
in which the poor-rates have increased within the last ten years. But 
have they increased in any greater proportion than the other taxes, 
which rendered them necessary, and which I think were employed 
for much more mischievous purposes? I would ask, what have the 
poor got by their encroachments for the last ten years ? Do they 
work less hard ? Are they better fed ? Do they marry oftcner, and 
with better prospects ? Are they grown pampered and insolent ? 
Have ihcy changed places with the rich ? Have they been cunning 
enough, by means of the poor-laws, to draw off all their wealth and 
superfluities from the men of property ? Have they got so much a« 
a quarter of an hour's leisure, a farthing candle, or a cheese-paring 
more than they had ? Has not the price of provisions risen enor- 
mously ? Has not the price of labour almost stood still ? Have not 
the government and the rich had their way in every thing ? Have 
they not gratified their ambition, their pride, their obstinacy, their 
ruinous extravagance ? Have they not squandered the resources of 
the country as they pleased ? Have they not heaped up wealth on 
themselves, and their dependents ? Have they not multiplied sine- 
cures, places, and pensions ? Have they not doubled the salaries of 
those that existed before ? Has there been any want of new creations 
of peers, who would thus be impelled to beget heirs to their titles and 
esutes, and saddle the younger branches of their rising families, by 
means of their new influence, on the country at large ? Has there 
been any want of contracts, of loans, of monopolies of corn, of good 
understanding between the rich and the powerful to assist one another, 
and to fleece the poor ? Have the poor prospered ? Have the rich 
declined? What then have they to complain of? What ground is 
there for the apprehension, that wealth is secretly changing hands, 
and that the whole property of the country will shortly be absorbed 
in the poor's fund ? Do not the jK>or create their own fund ? Is not 
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the necessity for such a fiiad first occasioned by the unequal weight 
with which the rich pre»8 upon the poor, and has not the increase of 
that fund in the last ten years been occasioned by the additional 
exorbitant demands, which have been made upon the poor and 
industrious, which without some ^usistance from the public they 
could not possibly have answered ? Whatever is the increase in the 
nominal amount of the poor's fund, will not the rich always be able 
ultimately to throw the burthen of it on the poor themselves? But 
Mr. Malthus is a man of general principles. He cares little about 
these circumstantial details, and petty objections. He takes higher 
ground. He deduces all his conclusions, by an infallible logic, from 
the laws of God and nature. When our Essayist shall prove to me, 
that by these paper bullets of the brain, by his ratios of the increase 
of food and the increase of mankind, he has prevented one additional 
tax, or taken off one oppressive duty, that he has made a single rich 
man retrench one article at his table, that he has made him keep a 
dog or a horse the less, or part with a single vice, arguing from 
a mathematical admeasurement of the size of the earth, and the 
number of inhabitants it can contain, he shall have my perfect leave 
to disclaim the right of the poor to subsistence, and to tie them down 
by severe penalties to their good behaviour on the same profound prin- 
ciples. Bat why docs Mr. Malthus practise his demonstrations on 
the poor only ? Why are they to have a perfect system of rights and 
duties prescribed to them ? I do not see why they alone should be 
put to live on these metnphytical board-wages, why they should be 
forced to submit to a course of abitraction ; or why it should be meat 
and drink to them, more than to others, to do the will of God. 
Mr. Malthus'a gospel is preached only to the poor! — Even if I 
ajfproved of our author's plan, I should object to the principle on 
which it is founded. The parson of the prish, when a poor man 
comes to be married — No, not so fast. The author does not say, 
whether the lecture he proposes is to be read to the poor only, or to 
all rankft of people. Would it not sound oddly, if when the squire, 
who is himself worth a hundred thousand pounds, is going to be 
married to the rector's daughter, who is to have fifty, the curate 
should read them a formal lecture on their obligation to maintain their 
own children, and not turn them on the parish ? Would it be 
necessary to go through the form of the address, when an amorous 
couple of eighty presented themselves at the altar? If the admoni- 
tion were left to the parson's own discretion, what affronts would he 
not subject himself to, from his neglect of old maids, and super- 
annuated widows, and from his applying himself familiarly to the 
little shopkeeper, or thriving mechanic i Well then let us suppose 
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that a very poor hard-working man comes to be married, and that the 
clergymaD can take the liberty with him : he is to warn him first 
agaiD&t fornication, and in the next place against matrimony. These 
are the two greatest sins which a poor man can commit, who can 
neither be supposed to keep his wife, nor his girl. Mr. Malthus, 
however, does not think them equal ; for he objects strongly to a 
country fellow's marrying a girl whom he has debauched, or, as the 
phrase is, making an honest woman of her, as aggravating the crime, 
because by this means the parish will probably have three or four 
children to maintain instead of one. However, as it seems rather too 
late to recommend fornication or any thing else to a man who is 
actually come to be married (he must be a strange sawney who could 
turn back at the church-door after bringing a pretty rosy girl to hear 
a lecture on the principle of population) it is most natural to suppose 
that he would marry the young woman in spite of this principle. 
Here then he errit in the face of a precise warning, and should be left 
to the punishment of nature, the punishment of severe want. When 
he begins to feel the consequences of his error, all parish assistance is 
to be rigidly denied him, and the interests of humanity imperiously 
require that all other assistance should be withheld from him, or most 
sparingly administered. In the mean time to reconcile him to this 
treatment, and let him see that he has nobody to complain of but 
himself, the parson of the parish comes to him with the certificate of 
his marriage, and a copy of the warning he had given him at the time, 
by which he is taught to know that the laws of nature, which are the 
laws of God, had doomed him and his family to starve for disobeying 
their repeated admonitions ; that he had no claim of right to the 
smallest portion of food beyond what his labour would actually pur- 
chase ; and that he ought to kiss the feet and lick the dust off the 
shoes of him, who gave him a reprieve from the just sentence which 
the laws of God and nature had passed upon him. To make this 
clear to him, it would be necessary to put the Essay on Population 
into his hands, to instruct him in the nature of a geometrical and 
arithmetical series, in the necessary limits to population from the size 
of the earth, and here would come in Mr. Malthus'e plan of educa- 
tion for the poor, writing, arithmetic, the use of the globes, &c. for 
the purpose of proving to them the necessity of their being starved. 
It cannot be supposed that the poor man (what with his poverty and 
what with being priest-ridden) should be able to resist this body of 
evidence, he would open his eyes to his error, and * would submit to 
the sufferings that were absolutely irremediable with the fortitude of a 
man, and the resignation of a Christian/ He and his family might 
then be sent round the parish in a starving condition, accompanied by 
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the constables and quondam overseers of the poor, to sec that no 
person, blind to ' the interests of humanity,' practised upon thera the 
3bomin;ible deception of attempting to relieve their remediless suffer- 
ings, and by the parson of the parish to point out to the spectators the 
iocvitablc consequences of sinning against the laws of God and man. 
By celebrating a number of these -Y«/o ela fes yearly in every parish, 
the greatest publicity would be given to the principle of population, 
•the strict line of duty would be pointed out to every man/ enforced 
by the most powerful sanctions, justice and humanity would flourish, 
they would be understood to signify that the poor have no right to 
live by their labour, and that the feelings of compassion and bene- 
volence are best shewn by denying them chanty, the poor would no 
longer be dependent on the rich, the rich could no longer wish to 
reduce the poor into a more complete subjection to their will, all 
causes of contention, of jealousy, and of irritation would have ceased 
between them, the struggle would be over, each class would fulfil the 
task assigned by heaven, the rich would oppress the poor without 
remorse, the poor would submit to oppression with a pious gratitude 
and resignation, the greatest harmony would prevail between the 
government and the people, there would be no longer any seditions, 
tumult&, complaints, petitions, jiartisans of liberty, or tools of power, 
no grumbling, no repining, no discontented men of talents proposing 
refornjR, and frivolous remedies, but we should all have the same 
gaiety and lightness of heart, and the same happy spirit of resignation 
that a man feels when he is seized with the plague, who thinks no 
more of the physician, but knows that his disorder is without cure. 
The best laid schemes are subject, however, to unlucky reverses. 
Some such seem to lie in the way of that pleasing Euthanasia, and 
contented submission to the grinding law of necessity, projected by 
Mr. Malthus. We might never reach the philosophic temper of the 
inhabitants of modern Greece and Turkey in this respect. Many 
little things might happen to interrupt our progress, if we were put 
into ever so fair a train. For instance, the men might perhaps be 
talked over by the parson, and their understandings being convinced 
by the geometrical and arithmetical ratios, or at least so far puzzled, 
that they would have nothing to say for themselves, they might 
prepare to submit to their fate with a tolerable grace. But I am 
afraid that the women might prove refractory. They never will 
hearken to reason, and are much more governed by tlieir feelings than 
by calculations. While the husband was instructing his wife in the 
principles of ]H>pulation, she might probably answer that she did not 
see why her children should starve when the squire's lady, or the 
parson's lady kept half a dozen lap-dogs, and that it was but the 
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other day that being at the liaJI, or the parsonage house, she Jieard 
Miss declare that not one of the brood that were juRt littered should 
be drowned — It was so inhuman to kill the poor little things — Surely 
the children oF the poor are as good as puppy-dogs ! Was it not a 
week ago that the rector had a new pack of terriers sent down, and 
did I not hear the squire swear a tremendous oath, that he would 
have Mr. Such-a-one's fine hunter, if it cost him a hundred guineas ? 
Half that sum would save us from ruin. — After this curtain- lecture, 
I cooceiTc that the husband might begin to doubt the force of the 
demonstrations he had read and heard, and the next time his clerical 
monitor came, might pluck up courage to question the matter with 
him ; and as we of the male sex, though dull of apprehension, are 
not slow at taking a hint, and can draw tough inferences from it, it is 
not impossible but the parson might be gratfcUed. In consequence of 
these accidents happening more than once, it would be buzzed about 
that the laws of God and nature, on which so many families had 
been doomed to starve, were not so clear as had been pretended. 
This would soon get wind among the mob : and at the next grand 
procession of the Penitents of famine, headed by Mr, Malthus in 
person, some discontented man of talents, who could not bear the 
distresses of others with the fortitude of a man and the resignation of 
a Christian, might undertake to question Mr. Malthas, whether the 
Uws of nature or of God, to which he had piously sacrificed so many 
victims, signified any thing more than the limited extent oi the earth, 
and the natural impossibility of providing for more than a limited 
number of human beings ; and whether those laws could be justly 
put in force, to the very letter, while the actual produce of the earth, 
by being better husbanded, or more equally distributed, or given to 
men and not to beasts, might maintain in comfort double the number 
that actually existed, and who, not daring to demand a fair pro- 
portion of the produce of their labour, humbly crave charity, and arc 
refused out of regard to the interests of justice and humanity. Our 
philosopher, at this critical juncture not being able to bring into 
the compass of a few words all the histor)', metaphysicEi, morality and 
divinity, or all the intricacies, subtleties, and callous equivocations 
contained in his quarto volume, might hesitate and be confounded — 
his own frelingi and prejudices might add to his perplexity — his 
interrogitor might persist in his question — the mob might become 
iropsttrnt for aa answer, and not finding one to their minds, might 
procrrd to rxtremities. Our unfortunate Essayist (who by that time 
would have become a bishop) might be ordered to the lamp- post, 
and his book committed to the ilames. — I tremble to think of what 
would follow : — the poor laws would be again renewed, and the ix>or 
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no longer doomed to starve by the laws of God and nature ! Some 
such, I apprehend, might be the consequence of attempting to enforce 
the abolition of the poor-laws, the extinction of private charity, and of 
instructing the poor in their metaphyEical rights. In a few years 
time it is probable, howeTcr, that no such consequences would follow. 
In chat time, if Mr. Malthus's systematic ardour will let him wait so 
long, they may be gradually crushed low enough in the scale of 
existence to be ripe for the ironical benefits, and sarcastic instructioD 
prepared for them. Mr. Malthua says, 

' The scanty relief granted to persons in distress, the capricious and 
insulting manner in which it is sometimes distributed by the over- 
seers, and the natural and becoming pride not yet quite extinct among 
the peasantry of England, have deterred the more thinking and 
virtuous part of them, from venturing on marriage, without some 
better prospect of maintaining their families, than mere parish 
assistance. The desire of bettering our condition and the fear of 
making it worse, like the vu meScatrix nature in physics, is the vis 
metTuatrix retpubhcx in pohtica, and is continually counteracting the 
disorders arising from narrow human institutions. In spite of the 
prejudices in favour of population, and the direct encouragements to 
marriage from the poor laws, it operates as a preventive check to 
increase; and happy for this country is it that it does so.' 

If then this natural repugnance in the poor to subject themselves to 
the necessity of parish relief has ceased to operate, must it not be 
owing to extreme distress, or to the degradation of character, con- 
sequent upon it ? How does Mr. Malthus propose to remedy this ? 
By subjecting them to severe distress, and teaching them paiience under 
their sufferings. But tl»e rational desire of bettering our condition and 
the fear of making it worse is not increased by its being made worse. 
The standard of our notions of decency and comfort is not raised by 
a familiarity with unmitigated wretchedness, nor is the love of 
inde|>endcncc heightened by insults, and contempt, and by a formal 
mockery of the principles of justice and humanity. On the previoui 
habits and character of the people, it is, however, that the degree of 
misery incurred always depends, as far as relates to themselves. 7*he 
consequence of an effectual abolition of the poor laws would be all the 
immediate misery that would be produced, aggravated by the additional 
depression, and proneness to misery in the lower classes, and a beautiful 
petrefaction of all the common feelings of human nature in the higher 
ones. Finally, I agree with Mr, Malthus, that, Mf, as in Ireland 
and in Spain, and many of the southern countries, the people be in so 
degraded a state, as to propagate their species like brutes, it matters 
little, whether they have poor laws or not. Misery in all its 
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various forma must be the predominant check to their increaM; 
and with, or without poor laws, no stretch of human ingenuity and 
exertion could rescue the people from the moat extreme poverty and 
wretchedness.' 

As to the metaphysical subtleties, by which Mr. Malthus endeavours 
to prove that we ought systematically to visit the sins of the father on 
the children, and keep up the stock of vice and misery in the family 
(from which it would follow, that the children of thieves and robbers 
ought either to be hanged outright, or at least brought up in such a 
manner as to ensure their following the fate of their parents) I feel 
and know my own superiority on that ground go well, that it would 
be ungenerous to push it farther. Mr. Malthus has a curious chapter 
on old maids. He might have written one on suicides, and another 
on prostitutes. As far as the question of population is concerned, 
they are certainly of more service to the community, because they 
tempt others to follow their example, whereas an old maid is a 
beacon to frighten others into matrimony. But this, says our author, 
is owing to unjust prejuc^ce. I shall give the reader some of his 
arguments, as otherwise he might not guess at them. 

* It is nut enough to abolish all the positive institutions which 
encourage population; but we must endeavour, at the same time, to 
correct the prevailing opinions, which have the same, or perhaps even 
a more powerful, effect. The matron who has reared a family often or 
twelve children, and whose sons, perhaps, may be tighting the battles 
of their country, is apt to think that society owes her much ; and 
this imaginary debt, society is, in general, fully inclined to acknow- 
ledge. But if the subject be fairly considered, and the respected 
matron weighed in the scales of justice against the neglected old maid, 
it is possible that the matron might kick the beam. She will appear 
rather in the character of a monopolist, than of a great benefector to 
the state. If she had not married and had so many children, other 
members of the society might have enjoyed this satisfaction ; and 
there is no particular reason for supposing that her sons would fight 
better for their country than the sons of other women. She has 
therefore rather subtracted trom, than added to, the happiness of the 
other part of society. The old maid, on the contrary, has exalted 
others by depressing herself. Her self-denial has made room for 
another marriage, without any additional distress; and she has not, 
like the generality of men, in avoiding one error, fallen into its 
opposite. She has really and truly contributed more to the happiness 
of the rest of the society arising from the pleasures of marriage, than 
if she bad entered into this union herself, and had besides portioned 
twenty maidens with a hundred pounds each ; whose particular 
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happiness would have been balanced, either by an increaec in the 
general difficulties of rearing children and getting employment, or by 
the necessity of celibacy in twenty other maidens somewhere else. 
Like the truly benevolent man in an irremediable scarcity, she has 
diminished her own consumption, instead ut raising up a few particular 
people, by pressing down the rest. On a fair comparison, therefore, 
she seems to hare a better founded claim to the gratitude of society 
than tlie matron. Whether we could always completely sympathize 
with the motives of her conduct, has not much to do with the 
t^uestion. The particular motive which influenced the matron to 
marry, was certainly not the good of her country. To refuse a 
proper tribute of respect to the old maid, because she was not directly 
influenced in her conduct by the desire of conferring on society a 
certain benefit, which, though it must undoubtedly exist, must 
necessarily be so diffused as to be invisible to her, is in the highest 
degree impolitic and unjust. It is expecting a strain of virtue beyond 
humanity. If we never reward any persons with our approbation, 
but those who arc exclusively influenced by motives of general 
benevolence, this powerful encouragement to do good actions will not 
be very often called into exercise.* 

Mr. Malthus would make an excellent superior of a convent of 
nuns of the Order of Population. — The better to remove what he 
considers as an unjust stigma on old maids; he has endeavoured to 
set one on married women. He would persuade every one to look 
upon his mother as a person of bad character. He would pass an 
act of bastardy on every mother's son of us ; and prove that we 
come into the world without a proper license (from him) merely to 
gratify the coarse, selfish, immoral propensities of our parents. Till 
however he can do away the lilial relation, or the respect attached 
to it, or so contrive it that all men should be *born of a virgin* 
contrary to all our experience, it will I believe be impossible to get 
rid of the unjust prejudice against old maids, or to place thera on a 
level with married women. Mr. Malthus has gone the wrong way 
to ingratiate himself with the mothers uf families : but he has not 
taken his measures ill. He knows that the partiality and favours of 
such persons are generally confined to run in their own low, narrow, 
domestic channels. But this is not the case with those reverend 
persons, to whom he pays his court. He knows that their bounty 
is not confined by any such selfish limits, it /lows liberally to all, 
and they have the best chance of sharing in it, who endeavour to 
indemnify them for their ]>ersonal sacrifices, or the ridicule of the 
world by a succession of little agreeable attentions, or by offering 
theoretical incense to their virtue and merit. 
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* It is perfectly absurd as well as anjust, that a giddy girl of sixteen 
should, because bIic is married be considered by the forms of Bocicty 
as the protector of women of thirty, should come lirst into the room, 
should be assigned the highest place at table, and be the prominent 
figure to whom the attentions of the company are more particularly 
addressed.' — Not more absurd than that a child or an ideot should 
be a king, or that a grare man of fifty should call a young coxcomb. 
My lord. Our sophist would overturn all the established order of 
society with his out-of-the-way principles, — Mr. M:dthu8 has huddled 
into the same chapter his attack on the monopoly made by the 
married women of the men, and his defence of the monopoly of corn 
by farmers and others. It is the last passage I shall quote, though 
there are many others worthy of rebuke. 

' In some conversations with labouring men during the late 
scarcities, I confess that I was to the last degree disheartened, at 
otxcTving their inveterate prejudices on the subject of grain : and I 
felt very strongly the almost absolute incompatibility of a government 
really free, with such a degree of ignorance. The dclusioDs arc of 
such a naturct that, if acted upon^ they must, at all events, be 
repressed by force : and it is extremely difficult to give such a 
power to the government as will be suificient at all times for this 
purpose, without the risk of its being employed improperly, and 
endangering the liberty of the subject. And this reflection cannot 
but be disheartening to every friend to freedom. 

* It is of the very utmost importance, that the gentlemen of the 
country, and particularly the clergy, should not, from ignorance, 
aggravate the evils of scarcity every time that it unfortunately occurs- 
During the late dearths, half of the gentlemen and clergymen in the 
kingdom richly deserved to have been prosecuted for sedition. 
After inflaming the minds of the common people against the fanners 
and corn-dealers, by the manner in which they talked of them, or 
preached about them, it was but a feeble antidote to the poison which 
they had infused, coldly to observe, that however the poor might be 
oppressed or cheated, it was their duty to keep the i>eace. It was 
little better than Antony's repeated declaration, that the con- 
Bpiratora were all honourable men j which did not save either their 
houses or their persons from the attacks of the mob. Political 
economy is perhaps the only science of which it might be said, that 
the ignorance of it is not merely a deprivation of good, but produces 
great positive evil/ 

I shall accom]>any this passage with an extract from the Author's 
first edition and leave it to the reader to apply the hint of 
Antony's speech to whom he thinks fit. 
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' It very rarely happens that the nomiDal price of labour universaJly 
Falls ; but wc well know that it frequently remains the same, while 
the nominal price of provisions has been gradually increasing. This 
is, in effect, a real fall in the price of labour ; and during this period, 
the condition of the lower orders of the community must gradually 
grow worse and worse. But the farmers and the capitalists are 
growing rich from the real cheapness of labour. Their increased 
capitals enable them to employ a greater number of men. Work 
therefore may be plentiful ; and the price of labour would consequently 
rise. But the want of freedom io the market of labour, which occurs 
more or less in all communities, either from parish laws, or the more 
general cause of the facility of combioatioD among the rich, and its 
difficulty among the poor, operates to preTcnt the price of labour from 
rising at the natural period, and keeps it down some time longer ; 
perhaps, till a year of scarcity, when the clamour is too loud, and the 
necessity too apparent to be resisted. 

* The true cause of the advance in the price of labour is thus 
concealed ; and the rich affect to grant it as an act o\ compassion and 
favour to the poor, in consideration of a year of scarcity ; and when 
plenty returns, indulge themselves in the most unreasonable of all 
complaints, that the price docs not again fall ; when a little reflection 
would shew them, that it must have risen long before^ bat from an 
unjust conspiracy of their own.* 
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Mr, Bentham 16 one of those persons who verify the old adage, that 
* A prophet has most honour out of his own country.' His reputa- 
tion lies at the circumference ; and the lights of his understanding 
arc rcilectcd, with increasing lustre, on the other side of the globe. 
His name is little known in Kngland, better in Europe, best of all 
in the plains of Chili and the mines of Mexico. He has olfered 
constitutions for the New World, and legislated for future times. 
The people of Westminster, where he lives, hardly dream of such 
a person ; but the Siberian savage has received cold comfort from 
his lunar aspect, and may say to him with Caliban — * I know thee, 
and thy dog and thy bush ! ' The tawny Indian may hold out the 
hand of fellowship to him across the Great Pacific. Wc believe 
that the Empress Catherine corresponded with him ; and wc know 
that the Emperor Alexander called upon hira, and presented him 
with his miniature in a gold snuff-box, which the phiJoaopher, to his 
eternal honour, returned. Mr. Hobhousc is a greater man at the 
hustings. Lord Rolle at Plymouth Dock ; but Mr. Bentham would 
carry it hollow, on the score of popularity, at Paris or Pegu. The 
reason is, that our author's inltuencc is purely intellectual. He has 
devoted his life to the pursuit of abstract and general truths, and to 
those studies — 

* That waft a thought from Indus to the Pole ' — 

and has never mixed himself up with personal intrigues or party 
politics. He once, indeed, stuck up a hand-bill to say that he 
(Jeremy Bentham) being of sound mind, was of opinion that Sir 
Samuel Romilly was the most proper person to represent Westminster ; 
but this was the whim of the moment. Otherwise, his reasonings, 
if true at all, are true everywhere alike : his speculations concern 
humanity at large, and are not confined to the hundred or the billi of 
mortality. It is in moral as in physical magnitude. The little is 
eeen best near : the great appears in its proper dimensions, only from 
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ft morr commaoding point of view, and gains strength with time, and 
elevation from disuncc ! 

Mr. Bcntham is very much among philosophers what La Fontaine 
waK among poeta : — in general habits and in all but hii> professional 
pursuitA, he is a mere child. He has lived for the last forty years 
in a house in Westminster, overlooking the Park, like an anchoret 
in his cell, reducing law to a eystcra, and the mind of man to a 
machine. He scarcely ever goes out, and sees very little company. 
The favoured few, who have the privilege of the entree^ are always 
admitted one by one. He does not like to have witnesses to his 
conversation. He talks a great deal, and listens to nothing but facts. 
When any one calls ui>on him, he invites them to take a turn roi*nd 
hi9 garden with him (Mr. Bentham is an economist of his time, and 
Kts apart this portion of it to air and exercise) — and there you may 
«ee the lively old man, his mind still buoyant witli thought and with 
the prospect of futurity, in eager conversation with some Opposition 
Member, some expatriated Patriot, or Transatlantic Adventurer, 
urging the extinction of Close Boroughs, or planning a code of laws 
for Komc * lone island in the watery waste,' his walk almost amount- 
ing to a run, his tongue keeping pace with it in shrill, cluttering 
accent*, negligent of his person, his dress, and his manner, intent 
only on his grand theme of Utility — or pausing, perhaps, for want 
of breath and with lack-luBtre eye to point out to the stranger a stone 
in the WidI at the end of his garden (overarched by two beautiful 
cotton-trees) Inscribed to the Prince of PoetSy which marks the house 
where Milton formerly lived. To show how little the refinements 
of taste or fancy enter into our author's system, he proposed at one 
time to cut down these beautiful trees, to convert rhe garden where 
he had breatlied the air of Truth and Heaven for near half a century 
into a paltry Chrextomitthic School, and to make Milton's house (the 
cradle of Paradise Lost) a thoroughfare, like a thrce-btalled stable, 
for the idle rabble of Wcstrainsicr to pass backwards and forwards 
to it with tlic'ir cloven hoofs. Let us not, however, be getting on 
too fiist — Milton himself taught school ! There is something not 
altogether dissimilar between Mr. Bentham's appearance, and the 
portraits of Milton, the same biJvery tone, a few dishevelled hairs, a 
peevish, yet puritanical expression, an irritable temperament corrected 
by habit .md discipline. Or in modem times, he is something 
between Kranklin and Charles Fox, with the comfortable double-chin 
and sleek thriving look of the one, and the quivering lip, the restless 
eye, and animated acuteness of the other. His eye is quick arKi 
lively ; but it glances not from object to object, but from thought co 
thought. He is evidently a man occupied with some train of fine 
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and inward association. He regards the people about him no more 
than the flies of a summer. He meditates ihc coming age. He 
hears and sees only what suits his purpose, or some ' foregone 
conclusion ' ; and looks out for facts and passing occurrences in order 
to put them into his logical machinery and grind them into the dust 
and powder of some subde theory, as the miller looks out for grist to 
his mill ! Add to this physiognomical sketch the minor points of 
costuraei the open shirt-collar, the single-breasted coat^ the old 
fashioned half-boots and ribbed stockings ; and you will find in Mr. 
Bentham's general appearance a singular mixture of boyish simplicity 
and of the venerableness of age. In a word, our celebrated jurist 
presents a striking illustration of the difference between the phi/osofiLkai 
and the rfga/ look ; that is, between the merely abstracted and the 
merely personal. There is a lack-adaisical bonhommit about his whole 
aspect, none of the tierceness of pride or ]K)wer ; an unconscioos 
neglect of his own person, instead of a stately assumption of 
superiority ; a good -humoured, placid intelligence, instead of a lynx- 
eyed watchfulness, as if it wished to make others its prey, or was 
afraid they might turn and rend him ; he is a beneficent Epiritf prying 
into the universe, not lording it over it ; a thoughtful spectator of 
the scenes of life, or ruminator on the fate of mankind, not a painted 
pageant, a stupid idol set up on iu pedestal of pride for men to fall 
down and worship with idiot fear and wonder at the thing themselves 
have made, and which, without that fear and wonder, would in itself 
be nothing ! 

Mr. Bentham, perhaps, over-rates the importance of his own 
theories. He has been heard to say (without any appearance of 
pride or a^ectation} that * he should like to live the remaining years 
of his life, a year at a time at the end of the next six or eight 
centuries, to sec the effect which his writings would by that time 
have had upon the world.' Alas! his name will hardly live so 
long I Nor do we think, in point of fact, that Mr. Bentham has 
given any new or decided impulse to the human mind. He cannot 
be looked upon in the light of a discoverer in legislation or 
morals. He has not struck out any great leading principle or parent- 
truth, from which a number of others might be deduced ; nor has 
he enriched the common and established slock oi intelligence with 
original observations, like pearls thrown into wine. One truth 
discovered is immortal, and entitles its author to be bo: for, like a 
new substance in nature, it cannot be destroyed. But Mr. Bcnth.'un's 
forte is arrangement ; and the form of trutli, though not its essence, 
varies with time and circumstance. He has methodised, collated, 
and condensed all the materials prepared to his hand on the subjects 
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of which he treats, in a masterly and scientific manner; but we 
should find a difficulty in adducing from his difFerem works (however 
elaborate or closely reasoned) any new element of thought, or even a 
new fact or illustration. His writings are, therefore, chiefiy Taluable 
as hooks of reference^ as bringing down the account of intellectual 
inquiry to the present period, and disposing the results in a com- 
pendious, connected, ana tangible shape ; but books of reference are 
chiefly serviceable for facilitating the acquisition of knowledge, and 
are constantly liable to be superseded and to grow out of fashion with 
its progress, as the sca^olding is thrown down as soon as the building 
is completed. Mr. Dcntham is not the first writer (by a great many) 
who has assumed the principle of utiuty as the foundation of just 
laws, and of all moral and political reasoning: — his merit is, that he 
has applied this principle more closely and literally ; that he has 
brought all the objections and arguments, more distinctly labelled and 
ticketied, under this one head, and made a more constant and explicit 
reference to it at every step of his progress, than any other writer. 
Perhaps the weak side of his conclusions also is, that he has carried 
this single view of his subject too far, and not made Bufficient allow- 
ance for the varieties of human nature, and the caprices and irregu- 
larities of the human will. * He has not allowed for the w/W.' It 
is not that you can be said to see his favourite doctrine of Utility 
glittering everywhere through his system, Hke a vein of rich, shining 
ore (that is not the nature of the material) — but it might be plausibly 
objected that he had struck the whole mass of fancy, prejudice, 
passion, sense, whim, with his peirific, leaden mace, that he had 
* bound volatile Hermes,* and reduced the theory and practice of 
human life lo a caput mortuum of reason, and dull, plodding, technical 
calculation. The gentleman is himself a capital logician ; and he 
has been led by this circumstance to consider man as a logical animal. 
Wc fear this view of the matter will hardly hold water. If we attend 
to the moral man, the constitution of his mind will scarcely be found 
to be buih up of pure reason and a regard to consequences : if wc 
consider the fr/mma/ man (with whom the legislator has chiefly to do) 
it will be found to be still less bo. 

Every pleasure, says Mr. Bentham, is equally a good, and is to be 
taken into the account as such in a moral estimate, whether it be the 
pleasure of sense or of conscience, whether it arise from the exercise 
of virtue or the perpetration of crime. We are afraid the human 
mind does not readily come into this doctrine, this ultima ratio philoso- 
phommy interpreted according to the letter. Our moral sentiments 
arc made up of sympathies and antipathies, of sense and imagination, 
of understanding and prejudice. The soiJ, by reason of its weakness, 
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F is an aggregating and an exclusive principle ; it clings obfttinately to 

I some things, and violently rejects others. And it must do so, in a 

I great measure, or it would act contrary to its own nature. It needs 

I helps and stages in its progress, and * all appliances and means to 

|i boot,' which can raise it to a partial conformity to truth and good 

(the utmost it is capable of) and bring it into a tolerable harmony 
with the universe. By aiming at too much, by dismissing collateral 
aids, by extending itself to tlie farthest verge of the conceivable and 
possible, it loses its elasticity and rigour, its impulse and its direction. 
The moralist can no more do without the intermediate use of rules 
and principles, without the 'vantage ground of habit, without the 
levers of the understanding, than the mecbanisl can discard the use of 
wheels and pulleys, and perform every thing by simple motion. If 
the mind of man were competent to comprehend the whole of 
truth and good, and act upon it at once, and independently of all 
other considerations, Mr. Bentham's plan would be a feasible one, 
and the truihy the tvholc truthy und notUng but the truths would be the 
best possible ground to place morality upon. But it is not so. In 
ascertaining the rules of moral conduct, we must have regard not 
merely to the nature of the object, but to the capacity of the agent, 
and to his fitness for apprehending or attaining it. Pleasure is that 
which is BO in itself: good is that which approves itself as such on 
reflection, or the idea of which is a source of satisfaction. All 
pleasure is not, therefore (morally speaking) equally a good; for all 
pleasure docs not equally bear reflecting on. There arc some tastes 
that are sweet in the mouth and bitter in the belly ; and there ts a 
similar contradiction and anomaly in the mind and heart of man. 

Again, what would become of the Posthac mcminisse juvahit of Uic 
poet, if a principle of fluctuation and reaction is not inherent in the 
very constitution of our nature, or if all moral truth is a mere literal 
truism ? We are not, then, so much to inquire what certain things 
are abstractedly or in themselves, as how they affect the mind, and to 
approve or condemn them accordingly. The same object seen near 
strikes us more powerfully than at a distance : things thrown into 
masses give a greater blow to the imagination than when scattered 
and divided into their component parts. A number of mole-hills do 
not make a mountain, though a mountain is actually made up of atoms : 
so moral truth must present itself under a certain aspect and from a 
certain point of view, in order to produce its full and proper effect 
upon the mind. The laws of the aflfcctions arc as necessary as those 
of optics. A calculation of consequences is no more equivalent to a 
sentiment, than a seriatim enumeration of square yards or feet touches 
the fancy like the sight of the Alps or Andes. 
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of D tAq im tliar ifaues lo tlwjr Incods and noo-door 
ncigbbow*. Well, tWo, vhat is the Mate of Uv ^mnion here? 
Oar inHaan bciag is oo doutx, a« mocfa vorth m hmud^ iade- 
fwadcndy of Use cvcamataocca of time or fiict^ at aootbcr ; fa«t be m 
not of to much valor to u and oar alTcctuMu. Could our imaginaiioa 
takt wiflfi; (with our rpeculativc facolriet) u> tlie other tide of the 
globo or to the cad* of the ontTerMif cookS oar eye* behold whatever 
ov laaioo tcacbct (m to be poaatble^ coold oar haodi reach u far a» 
o«r tbooghu aod wbhet, we might then busy oortclres to adraotage 
with the HoetentoLif or hold intimate coover«e with the inhabitanu of 
the Kfooo t hut being as wc arc, our fcelingt eraporate in lO large a 
•pace — wc muAC draw the circle of our affirctions and dutiet aomewhat 
CKMrr— (he heart hover* and dxrt nearer home. It it true, the bands 
of private* or of local and natural affection, are often, nay in general, 
too tightly itraincd, to aa frequently (o do harm iostead of good : but 
the preaent question is whether we can, with safety and effect, be 
wholly emancipated from them i Whether we should shake them 
off at pleasure and without mercy, a« the only bar to the triumph of 
truth and justice? Or whether bcnerolcnce, constructed upon a 
logical scale, would not be merely nominal, whether duty, raised to 
too lofty s pitch of refinement, mij^ht not sink into callous indifference 
or hollow selfishness ? Again, i« it not to exact too high a strain 
from humanity^ to aik us to oualify the degree of abhorrence wc feel 
against a murderer by taking into our cool consideration the pleasure 
he may hare in committing the deed, and in the prospect of gratifying 
his avurice or his revenge ? We arc hardly ho formed as to sympathise 
At the same moment with the asaassin and his victim. The degree of 
pleasure the former may feci, inHtcad of extenuating, aggravatefi his 
guilt, and shows the depth of hiiv malignity. Now the mind rcvolta 
against this by mere natural amipathy, if it ih itself well-disposed ; or 
the slow process of reason would afford hut a feeble resistance to 
violence and wrong. I'hc wilt, wfiich is necessary to give consiatency 
and promptness to our gwid intentions, cannot extend so much 
candour atid courtesy to the antagonist principle of evil: virtue, to be 
•inccre and practical, cannot be divested entirely of the blindness and 
impetuosity nf passion I It has been made a plea (half jest, half 
earnest ) lor the horrors of war, that they promote trade and manu- 
factures. It has been said, oa a set-off for the atrocities practised 
upon the negro slaves in the West Indies, that without their blood 
And iwcAt, #0 mnny millions of j»eopIe could not have sugar to sweeten 
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their tea. Fires and murders hare been argued to be beneficial, aa 
they serve to fill the newspapers, and for a subject to ulk of — this is 
a sort of sophistry that it might be difficult to disprove od the bare 
scheme of coatingent utility ; but on the ground that wc have stated, 
it must pass for mere irony. What the proportion between the good 
and the evil will really be found in any of the supposed cases, may be 
a question to the understanding ; but to the imagination and the 
heart, that is, to the natural feelings of mankind, it admits of none ! 

Mr. Bcntham, in adjusting the provisions of a penal code, lays too 
little stress on the co-operation of the natural prejudices of mankind* 
and the habitual feelings of that class of persons for whom they are 
more particularly designed. Legislators (we mean writers on legis- 
lation) are philosophers, and governed by their reason: criminals, for 
whose controuj laws are made, are a set of desperadoes, governed 
only by their passions. What wonder that so little progress has been 
made towards a mutual understanding between the two parties ! 
They arc quite a different species, and speak a different language, 
and are sadly at a loss for a common interpreter between them. 
Perhaps the Ordinary of Newgate bids as fair for this office as any 
one. What should Mr. Bentham, sitting at ease in his arm-chair, 
composing his mind before he begins to write by a prelude on the 
organ, and looking out at a beautiful prospect when he is at a loss for 
an idea, know of the principles of action of rogues, outlaws, and 
vagabonds ^ No more than Montaigne of the motions of his cat ! 
If sanguine and tender-hearted phihinthropists have set on foot an 
inquiry into the barbarity and the detects ot penal laws, the practical 
improvements have been mostly suggested by reformed cut-throats, 
turnkeys, and thief takers. What even can the Honourable House, 
who when the Speaker has pronounced the well-known, wished-for 
sounds, * That this house do now adjourn,' retire, after voting a 
royal crusade or a loan of millions, to lie on down, and feed on 
plate in spacious palaces, know of what passes in the hearts of 
wretches in garrets and night-cellars, Mtty pilferers and marauders, 
who cut throats and pick pockets with their own hands? The 
thing is impossible. The laws of tlie country are, therefore, ineffectual 
and abortive, because they arc made by the rich for the poor, by the 
wise for the ignorant, by the respectable and exalted in station for the 
very scum and refuse of the community. If Newgate would resolve 
itself into a committee of the whole Press-yard, with Jack Ketch at 
its head, aided by confidential persons from the county prisons or the 
Hulks, and would make a clear breast, some data might be found out 
to proceed upon ; but as it is, the criminai m'm<i of the country is a 
booK sealed, no one has been able to penetrate to the inside ! 
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Mr. Benthara, in his attempts to revise and amend our criminal 
jurisprudence, proceeds entirely on his favourite principle of Utility. 
Convince highwaymen and housebreaker* that it will be for their 
interest to reform, and they will reform and lead honest lives; 
according to Mr. Bentham. He says, 'All men act from calculation, 
even madmen reason.* And, in our opinion, he might as well carry 
this maxim to Bedlam or St. Luke's, and apply it to the inhabitant^, 
as think to coerce or overawe the inmates of a gaol, or those whose 
practices make them candidates for that distinction, by the mere dry, 
detailed convictions of the understanding. Criminals are not to be 
influenced by reason ; for it is of the very essence of crime to 
disregard consequences both to ourselves and others. You may ai 
well preach philosophy to a drunken man, or to the dead, as to those 
who are under the instigation of any mischievous passion. A man \i 
a drunkard, and you tell him he ought to be sober ; he is debauched, 
and you ask him to reform ; he is idle, and you recommend industry 
to him as his wisest course ; he gambles, and you remind him that he 
may be ruined by this foible ; he has lost his character, and you 
advise him to get into some reputable service or lucrative situation ; 
vice becomes a habit with him, and you request him to rouse himself 
and shake it off; he is starving, and you warn him if he breaks the 
law, he will be hanged. None of this reasoning reaches the mark it 
aims at. The culprit, who violates and suffers the vengeance of the 
laws, is not die dupe of ignorance, but the slave of passion, the victim 
of habit or necessity. To argue with strong passion, with inveterate 
habit, with desperate circumstances, is to talk to the winds. Clownish 
ignorance may indeed be dispelled, and taught better ; but it is seldom 
that a criminal i« not aware of the consequences of his act, or has not 
made up his mind to the alternative. They are, in general, too 
kntyw'tng by half. You tell a person of this stamp what is his interest; 
he says he does not care about his interest, or the world and he differ 
on that particular. But there is one point on which he must agree 
with them, namely, what tfxy think of his conduct, and that is the 
only hold you have of him. A man may be callous and indifferent 
to what happens to himself; but he is never indifferent to public 
opinion, or proof against open scorn and infamy. Shame, then, not 
fear, is the sheet-anchor of the law. He who is not afraid of being 
pointed at as a thief, will not mind a month's hard labour. He who 
is prepared to lake the life of another, is already reckless of his own. 
But every one makes a sorry figure in the pillory ; and the being 
launched from the New Drop lowers a man in his own opinion. 
The lawless and violent spirit* who is hurried by head-strong self-will 
to break the taws, does not like to have the ground of pride and 
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obstinacy struck from under his feet. This is what gives the swtUx 
of the metropolis such a dread of the trrad-m'dl — it makes them 
ridiculous. It must be confessed, that this very circumsuncc renders 
the reform of criminals nearly hopeless. It is the apprehension of 
being stigmatized by public opinion, the fear of what will be thought 
and said of them, that deters men from the violation of the laws, 
while their character remains unimpcached; but honour once lost, all 
is lost. The man can never be himself again ! A citizen is like a 
soldier, a part of .1 machine, who submite to certain hardships, 
privations, and dangers, not for his own ease, pleasure, profit, or even 
conscience, but— ^r shame. What is it that keeps the machine 
together in either case ? Not punishment or discipline, but sympathy. 
The soldier mounts the breach or stands in the trenches, the peasant 
hedges and ditches, or the mechanic plies his ceaseless task, because 
the one will not be called a cowanft the other a rogue : but let the 
one turn deserter and the other vagabond, and there is an end of him. 
The grinding law of necessity, which is no other than a name, a 
brenth, loses its force ; he is no longer austaiocd by the good opinion 
of others, and he drops out of his place in society, a useless clog ! 
Mr. Bentham takes a culprit, and puts him into what he calls a 
Fanopiicortt that is, a sort of circular prison, with open cells, like 
a glass bee-hive. He sits in the middle, and sees all the other does. 
He gives him work to do, and lectures him if he does not do it. 
He takes liquor from him, and society and liberty ; but he feeds and 
clothes him, and keeps him out of mischief; and when he has 
convinced him, by force and reason together, that this life is for 
his good, he turns him out upon the world a reformed man, and as 
confident of the success of his handy-work, as the shoemaker of that 
which he has just taken off the last, or the Parisian barber in Sterne, 
of the buckle of his wig. * Dip it in the ocean,' said the perruquier, 
* and it will stand ! ' But we doubt the durability of our projector's 
patchwork. Will our convert to the great principle of Utility work 
when he is from under Mr. Bentham's eye, because he was forced to 
work when under it? Will he keep sober, because he has been kept 
from liquor so long? Will he not return 10 loose company, because 
he baa had the pleasure of sitting vis-a-vis with a philosopher of late ? 
Will he not steal, now that his hands are untied ? Will he not take 
the road, now that it is free to him ? Will he not call his benefactor 
all the names he can set his tongue to, the moment his back is 
turned ? All this is more than to be feared. The charm of criminal 
life, like that of savage life, consists in liberty, in hardship, in danger, 
and in the contempt of death, in one word, in extraordinary excite- 
ment ; and he who has tasted of it, will no more return to regular 
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habits of life, than a man will take to water after drinking brandy, or 
than a wild beast will give orer huDting its prey. Miracles dctct 
cease, to be sore ; but they are not to be bad wholesale, or to order. 
Mr. Owen, who is another of those proprietors and patentees ot 
reform, has lately got an American savage with him, whom he carries 
about in great triumph and complacency, as an antithesis to his 
Nev} V'u*uf of Society^ and as winding up his reasoning to what it 
mainly wanted, an epigrammatic point. Does the benevolent visionary 
of the Lanark cotton-mills really think this mUural man will act as 
a foil to his arttfic'tal man I Does he for a moment imagine that his 
jIdJretj to the higher and middU classety with all its advantages of 
fiction, makes any thing like so interesting a romance as Hunter i 
Cftptivity among the Korth Ameriean Indians ? Has he any thing to 
show, in all the apparatus of New Lanark and its desolate monotony, 
to excite the thrill of imagination like the blankets made of wreaths 
of snow under which tlie wild wood-rovers bury themselves for weeks 
in winter ? Or the skin of a leopard, which our hardy adrenturer 
slew, and which served him for great-coat and bedding? Or the 
rattle-snake that he found by his side as a bedfellow I Or his rolling 
himself into a ball to escape from him ? Or his suddenly placing 
himself against a tree to avoid being trampled to death by the herd of 
wild butfaloes, that came rushing on like the sound of thunder \ Or 
his account of the huge spdcrv that prey on blue-bottles and gilded 
flies in green pathless forests; or of the great Pacific Ocean, that the 
natives look upon as the gulf that parts time from eternity, and that 
is to waft them to the spiriu of their fathers ? After all this, 
Mr. Hunter must find Mr. Owen and his paraUelograms trite and 
flat, and will, we suspect, take an opportunity to escape from them ! 

Mr. Beotham's method of reasoning, though comprehensive and 
exact, labours under the defect of most systems — it is too topieai. 
It includes every thing; but it includes every thing alike. It is 
rather like an inventory, than a valuation of different arguments. 
Every possible suggestion finds a place, so that the mind is distracted 
as much as enlightened by this perplexing accuracy. The exceptions 
seem as important as the rule. fiy attending to the minute, we 
overlook the great; and in summing up an account, it will not do 
merely to insist on the number of items without considering their 
amonnL Oar author's page presents a very nicely dove>tailcd mosaic 
pavement of legal common-places. We slip and slide over its even 
surface without being arrested any where. Or his Tiew of the 
human mind resembles a map, rather than a picture : the outline, 
the disposition is correct, but it wants colouring ztA relief. There 
is a technicality of manner, which renders his writings of more value 
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CO the professional ioquirer than to the general reader. Again, his 
style is unpopular, not to say unintelligible. He writes a Language of 
his own, that darieru kno'u/Udge, His works have been iraoslaied 
into French — they ought to be translated into English. People 
wonder that Mr. Bentham has not been prosecuted for the boldness 
*ind sereriiy of some of his invectives. He might wrap up high 
treason in one of his inextricable periods, and it would never 6nd its 
way into Wesiminstcr-HalL He is a kind of Manuscript author — 
he writes a cypher-hand, which the vulgar have no key to. The 
construction of his sentences is a curious frame-work with pegs and 
hooks to hang his thoughts upon, for his own use and guidance, but 
abnost out of the reach of every body else. It is a barbarous 
philosophical jargon, with all the repetitions, parentheses, formalities, 
uncouth nomenclature and verbiage of law-Latin; and what makes it 
worse, it is not mere verbiage, but has a great deal of acnteness and 
meaning in it, which you would be glad to pick out if you could. 
In short, Mr. Bentham writes as if he was allowed but a single 
sentence to express his whole view of a subject in, and as if, should 
he omit a single circumstance or step of the argument, it would be 
lost to the world for erer, like an esute by a flaw in the title-deeds. 
This is over-rating the importance of our own discoveries, and 
mistaking the nature and object of language altogether. Mr. Bentham 
has acquired this dtsability^it is not natural to him. His admirable 
little work On Usury^ published forty years ago, is clear, easy, and 
vigorous. But Mr. Bentham has shut himself up since then 'in nook 
monastic,* conversing only with followers of his own, or with * men 
of Ind,' and has endeavoured to overlay his natural humour, sense, 
spirit, and style, with the dust and cobwebs of an obscure solitude. 
The best of it is, he thinks his present mode of expressing himself 
perfect, and that whatever may be objected to his law or logic, no 
one can ^nd the least fault with the purity, simplicity, and perspicuity 
of his style. 

Mr. Bentham, in private lifV, is an amiable and exemplary char- 
acter. He is a little romantic, or so ; and has dissipated part of a 
handsome fortune in practical speculations. He lends an ear to 
plausible projectors, and, if he cannot prove them to be wrong in 
their premises or their conclusions, thinks himself bound in reattm to 
stake his money on the venture. Strict logicians are licenced vision- 
arie*. Mr. Bentham is half-brother to the late Mr. Speaker Abbott' 
— Proh pudttr f He was educated at Eton, and still takes our novices 
to task about a passage in Homer, or a metre in Virgil. He was 
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aiterwards at the Uoivertiity, and he has described the scruples of an 
ingeouous youthful mind about subscribing the articles, in a passage 
in hifi Cburch-cf-En^lanSsm^ which smackii of truth and honour both, 
and does one good to read it in an age, when * to be honest ' (or not 
to laugh at the very idea of honesty) 'is to be one man picked out 
of ten thousand ! ' Mr. Bentham relieves his mind sometimes, after 
the fatigue of study, by playing on a fine old organ, and has a relish 
for Hogarth's prints. He turns wooden utensiU in a ladie for 
exercise, and fancies he can turn men in the same manner. He has 
no great fondness for poetry, and con hardly extract a moral out of 
Shakespeare. His house is warmed and lighted by steam. He is 
one of those who prefer the artilicial to the natural in most things, 
and think the mind of man omnipotent. He has a great contempt 
for out-of-<ioor prospects, for green fields and trees, and is for referring 
every thing to Utility. There is a little narrowness in this ; for if 
all the sources of satisfaction are taken away, what is to become of 
utility itself^ It is, indeed, the great fault of this able and extra- 
ordinary man, that he has concentrated his faculties and feelings too 
entirely on one subject and pursuit, and has not * looked enough 
abroad into universality/ ^ 



WILLIAM GODWIN 

[Ihe S|nrit of the Age was never more fully shown than in its 
treatment of this writer — its love of paradox and change, its dastard 
submission to prejudice and to the fashion of the day^ Five-aod- 
twenty years ago he was in the very zenith of a sultry and unwhole- 
some popularity ; he blazed as a sun in the iirmament of reputation ; 
no one was more talked of, more looked up to, more sought after, 
and wherever liberty, truth, justice was the theme, his name was not 
hx off: — now he has sunk below the horizon, and enjoys the serene 
twilight of a doubtful immortality. Mr. Godwin, during his lifetime, 
has secured to himself the triumphs and the mortifications of an 
extreme notoriety and of a sort of posthumous fame. His bark, 
after being tossed in the revolutionary tempest, now raised to heaven 
by all the fury of popular breath, now almost dashed in pieces, and 
buried in the quicksands of ignorance, or scorched witli Uie lightning 
of momentary indignation, at length lloats on the calm wave that is 
to bear it down the stream of time. Mr. Godwin's person is not 
known, he is not pointed out in the street, his conversation is not 
courted, his opinions arc not asked, he is at the head of no cabal, 
* Lord Bbcod'i Advancement of Lcaraiog. 
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he belongs to no party in the State, he has no train of admirers^ no 
one thinks it worth his while even to traduce and vilify him* he has 
scarcely friend or foe, the world make a point (as Goldsmith used 
to say) of taking no more notice of him than if such an individuaj 
had never existed ; he is to all ordinary intents and purposes dead 
and buried ; but the author of Political Justice and of Oilcb IViHiami 
can never die, his name is an abstraction in letters, his works are 
standard in the history of intellect. He is thought of now like any 
eminent writer a hundred-and-fifty years ago, or just aa he will be 
a hundred-and-fifty years hence. He knows this, and smiles in silent 
mockery of himself, reposing on the monument of his fame — 

'Scdet, in etcmumque scdcbit infclix Theseus/ 

^fo work in our time gave such a blow to the philosophical mind ^ 
ofthc country as the celebrated Enquiry concerning Pofiticai JwiticelK 
Tom Paine was considered for the time as a Tom Fool to him ; 
Faley an old woman ; Edmund Burkv a flaiihy sophist. Truth, 
moral truth, it was supposed, had here taken up its abode; and these 
were the oracles of thought. • Throw aside your books of chemistry,* 
said Wordsworth to a young man, a student in the Temple, * and 
read Godwin on Necessity.' Sad necessity ! Fatal reverse ! Is 
truth then so variable i Is it one thing at twenty, and another at 
forty? Is it at a burning heat in 1793, and below %ero in 1814? 
Not so, in the name of manhood and of common sense! Let us 
pause here a little.^Mr. Godwin indulged in extreme opinions, and 
carried with him all the most sanguine and fearless understandings of 
the time. What then I Because those opinions were overcharged, 
were they therefore altogether groundless ? Is the very God of our 
idolatry all of a sudden to become an abomination and an anathema? | 
Could so many yoimg men of talent, of education, and of principle | 
have been hurried away by what had neither truth, nor nature, not 
one particle of honest feeling nor the least show of reason in it ? 
It the Modem Philosophy (as it has been called) at one moment 
a youthful bride, and the next a withered beldame, like the false 
Duessa in Spenser \ Or is the vaunted edifice of Reason, like his 
House of Pride, gorgeous in front, and dazzling to approach, while 
'its hinder parts are ruinous, decayed, and old?* Has the main 
prop, which supported the mighty fabric, been shaken and given 
way under the strong grasp of some Samson ; or has it not rather 
been undermined by rats and vermin ? At one time, it almost 
seemed, that *■ if this failed, 

The pilbu-'d firmament was rottenness, 
And earth's bate built of stubble \ '' 
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DOW scarce a shadow of it remains, it is crumbled to dust, nor is it 
even talked of! * What, then, went yc forth for to sec, a reed 
shaken with the wind ? ' Was it for this that our young gownsmen 
of the greatest expectation and promise, versed in classic lore, steeped 
in dialectics, armed at a!) points for the foe, well read, well nurtured, 
well provided for, left the University and the prospect of lawn sleeves, 
tearing asunder the shackles of the free bom spirit, and the cobwebs 
of school -divinity, to throw themselves at the feet of the new 
Gamaliel, and learn wisdom from him ? Was it for this, that 
students at the bar, acute, inquisitive, sceptical (here only wild 
enthusiasts) neglected for a while the paths of preferment and the 
law as too narrow, tortuous, and unseemly to bear the pure and broad 
light of reason ^ Was it for this, that students in medicine misled 
their way to Lecturerships and the top of their profession, deeming 
lightly of the health of the body, and dreaming only of the renova- 
tion of society and the march of mind ? Was it to this that Mr. 
Southey's Inscriptions pointed ? to thib that Mr. Coleridge's Religious 
Musings tended ? Was it for this, that Mr. Godwin himself sat 
witli arms folded, and, • like Cato, gave his little senate laws ? * 
Or rather, like another Prospero, uttered syllables that with their 
enchanted breath were to change the world, and might almost stop 
the stars in their courses^ Oh! and is all forgot? Is this sun of 
intellect blotted from the sky ? Or has it suffered total eclipse ? 
Or is it we who make the fancied gloom, by looking at it through 
the paltry, broken, stained fragments of our own interests and pre- 
judices ? Were we fools then, or are we dishonest now ? Or was 
the impulse of the mind less likely to be true and sound when it arose from 
high thought and warm feeling, than afterwards, when it was warped 
and debased by the example, the vices, and follies of the world? 
\Vh<e fault, then, of Mr. Godwin's philosophy, in one word, was 
^ too much ambition^-* by that sin fell the angels ! ' He conceived loo 
nobly of his fellows (the most unpardonable crime against them, for 
tlierc is nothing that annoys our self-love so much as being compli- 
mented on imaginary achievements, to which we arc wholly unequal) 
— he raised the standard of morality above the reach of humanity, 
and by directing virtue to the most airy and romaotic heights, made 
her path dangerous, solitary, and impracticable. |The author of the 
Poiiticai Justice took absuact reason for the rule of conduct, and 
abstract good for its end. i He places the human mind on an elevation, 
from which it commands a view of the whole line of mural con- 
sequences ; and requires it to conform its acts to the larger and more 
enlightened conscience which it has thus acquired. He absolves man 
from the gross and narrow ties of sense, custom, authority, private 
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and local attachment, in order that he may devote himself to the 
boundlcGs pursuit of universal benevolence. [Mr> Goilwin gives no 
quarter to the amiable weaknesses of our nature, nor does he stoop to 
avail himself of the supplementary aids of an imperfect virtue^ 
Gratitude, promiaesj friendship, family affection give way, not thai 
they may be merged in the opposite vices or in want of principle ; but 
that the void may be filled up by the disinterested love of good, and 
the dictates of inflexible justice, which is 'the law of laws, and 
sovereign of sovereigns.* All minor considerations yield, in his 
system, to the stern sense of duty, as they do, in the ordinary and 
established ones, to the voice of necessity, ^^r. Godwin's theory, 
and that of more approved reasoners, differ only in this, that what are 
with them the exceptions, the extreme cases, he makes the every-day 
ruleT} No one denies that on great occasions, in moments of fearfiil 
excitement, or when a mighty object is at stake, the lesser and merely 
instrumental points of duty are to be Kicrificed without remorse at the 
shrine of patriotism, of honour, and of conscience. But the disciple 
of the New Sihoal (no wonder it found so many impugncrs, even in 
its own bosoni I ) is to be always the hero of duty ; the law to which 
he has bound himself never swerves nor relaxes ; bis feeling of what 
is right is to be at all times wrought up to a pitch of enthusiastic self- 
devotion ; he must become the unshrinking martyr and confessor of 
the public good. If it be said that this scheme is chimerical and 
impracticable on ordujary occasions, and to the generality of mankind, 
well and good; but[tbo8e who accuse the author of having trampled 
on the common feelings and prejudices of mankind in wantonness or 
insult, or without wishing to substitute something better (and only^ 
unattainable, because it is better) in their stead, accuse him wrongfiilljrj 
We may not be able to launch the bark of our affections on the ocean- 
tide of humanity, we may be forced to paddle along its shores, or 
shelter in its creeks and rivulets : but we have no right to reproach 
the bold and adventurous pilot, who dared us to tempt the uncertain 
abyss, with our own want of courage or of skill, or with the jealousies 
and impatience, which deter us from undertaking, or might prevent us 
from accomplishing the voyage ! 

fThe Enquiry comermng Poiu'ua! JuUitc (it was urged by its 
favourers and defenders at the time, and may still be so, without 
either profaneness or levity) is a metaphysical and logical commentary 
on some of the most beautiful and striking texts of Scripture.^ Mr. 
Godwin is a mixture of the Stoic and of the Christian philosopher. 
To break the force of the vulgar objections and outcry that have been 
raised against the Modem Philosophy, as if it were a new and 
monstrous birth in morals, it may be worth Doticing^ that volumes of 
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sermonB have been written to excuse the fouodcr of Chribtiaaity for 
not including friendship and private affection among its golden rules, 
but rather excluding them.^ Moreover, the answer to the question, 
* Who is thy neighbour ? * added to the divine precept, * Thou ahalt 
love thy neighbour as thyself,' le the same as in the exploded pages of 
our author, — • He to whom we can do most good.' In determining 
this point, we were not to be influenced by any extrinsic or collateral 
considerations, by our own predilections, or the expectations of others, 
by our obligations to them or any services they might be able to render 
us, by the climate they were born in, by the house they lived in, by 
rank or religion, or party, or personal ties, but by the abstract merits, 
the pure and unbiassed justice of the case. The artiHcial helps and 
checks to moral conduct were set aside as spurious and unnecessary, 
and we came at once to the grand and simple question — * In what 
manner we could best contribute to the greatest possible good ? ' 
This was the paramount obligation in all ca$cA whatever, from which 
we had no right to free ourselves upon any idle or formal pretext, 
and of which each person was to judge for himself, under the infallible 
authority of his own opinioo and the inviolable sanction of his self- 
approbation. * There was the rub that made philosophy of so short 
liie ! ' /Mr. Godwin's defmition of morals was the same as the 
admired one of law, reason 'wiibout passion ; but xn\h the untimited 
scope of private opinion, and in a boundless field of speculation (for 
nothing less would satisfy the pretensions of the New School), there 
was danger that the unseasoned novice might substitute some prag- 
matical conceit of his own for the rule of right reason, and mistake a 
heartless indifference for a superiority to more natural and generous 
feelings^ Our ardent and dauntless reformer foUowed out the moral 
of the parable of the Good Samaritan into its most rigid and repulsive 
consequences with a pen of steel, and let fall his • trenchanl-bbde * on 
every vulnerable point of human infirmity ; but there is a want in his 
system of the mild and persuasive lone of the Gospel, where ' all is 
conscience and tender heart.' Man was indeed screwed up, by mood 
and figure, into a logical machine, that was to forward the public 
good with the utmost punctuality and effect, and it might go very 
well on smooth ground and under favourable circumstances ; but 
would It work up-hill or against the grain \ It was to be feared that 
the proud Temple of Reason, which at a distance and in stately 
supposition shone like the palaces of the New Jerusalem, might (when 
placed on actual ground) be broken up into the sordid styes of 

' Shaftesbury made thij an objection to Chriitianity, which wu aniwered by 
Foalcr, Lclaofi, and other emtnenl <Jivines, on the {jroand that Christianity bad a 
hij^her object in view, namely, general philanthropy, 
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sensuality, and the petty huckster's shops of self-interest ! Every 
man (it was proposed — '*so ran the tenour of the bond ') was to be a 
RcguloB, a Codnis, a Cato, or a Brutus — every woman a Mother of 
the Gracchi. 



&, 



* It was well said, 

And 'tis a kind of good deed to say well/ 



ut heroes on paper might degenerate into vagabonds in practice, ^ 
Corinnaa into courtezans.] Thus a refined and permanent individual 
attachment is intended to supply the place and avoid the incon- 
veniences of marriage; but vows of eternal constancy, without church 
security, are found to be fragile. A member of the idtal and perfect 
commonwealth of letters lends another a hundred pounds for immedi- 
ate and pressing use ; and when he applies for it again, the borrower 
has still more need of it than he, and retains it for his own especial, 
which is tanumount to the public good. The lixchequer of pure 
rea&on, like that of the State, never refunds. The political as well as 
the religious fanatic appeals from the overweening opinion and claims 
of others to the highest and most impartial tribunal, namely, his own 
breast. Two persons agree to live together in Chambers on principles 
of pure equality and mutual assistance — but when it comes to the 
push, one of them Jinda that the other always insists on his fetching 
water from the pump in Hare-court, and cleaning his shoes for him. 
A modest assurance was not the least indispensable virtue in the new 
perfectibility code ; andfit wa* hence discovered to be a scheme, like 
other schemes where tncre are all prizes and no blanks, for the 
accommodation of the enterprizing and cunning, at the expencc of the ^ 
credulous and honest. This broke up the system, and left no good \^ 
odour behind it ! Reason has become a sort of bye-word, and 
philosophy has, *■ fallen iirst into a fasting, then into a sadness, then intp. 
a decline, and last, into the dissolution of which we all complain \J\ 
This is a worse error than the former: we may be said to have 'lost 
the immortal part of ourselves, and what remains is beastly ! ' 

The point of view from which this matter may be fairly considered, 
is two-fold, and may be stated thus :— Hn the first place, it by no 
means follows, because reason is found not to be the only infallible or safe */ 
rule of conduct, that it is no rule at all ; or that we arc to discard it 
altogether with derision and ignominy. On the contrary, if not the 
sole, it is the principal ground of action 7^ it is, * the guide, the stay 
and anchor of our purest thoughts, and soul of all our moral being.' 
In proportion as we strengthen and expand this principle, and bring 
our affections and subordinate, but perhaps more powerful motives of 
action into harmony with it, it will not admit of a doubt that wc 
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advance to the goal of perfection, and aoswer the endti of our creation, 
those ends which not only morality enjoins, but which religion 
sanctions. If with the utmost stretch of reason, man cannot (as some 
seemed inclined to suppose) soar up to the God, and quit the ground 
of human frailty, yet, stripped wholly of it, he sinks at once into the 
brute. If it cannot stand alone, in its naked simplicity, but requires 
other props to buttress it up, or ornaments to set it olf ; yet with- 
out it the moral structure wotdd fall Hat and dishonoured to the 
ground. [Private reason is that which raises the individual above 
his mere animal instincts, appetites, and passions : public reason in 
its gradual progress separates the savage from the civilized state."/ 
Without the one, men would resemble wild beasts in their dens; 
without the other, they would be speedily converted into hordes 
of barbarians or banditti. Sir Walter Scott, in his zeal to restore 
the spirit of loyalty, of passive obedience and non-resistance as 
an acknowledgment for his having been created a Baronet by a 
Prince of the House of Brunswick, may think it a fine thing to 
return in imagination to the good old times, 'when in Auvergne 
alone, there were three hundred nobles whose most ordinary actions 
were robbery, rape, and murder,* when the castle of each Norman 
baron was a strong hold from which the lordly proprietor issued 
to oppress and plunder the neighbouring districts, and when the 
Saxon peasantry were treated by their gay and gallant tyrants as 
a herd of loathsome swine — but for our own parts, we beg to be 
excused ; we had rather live in the same age with the author of 
Wavcrley and Blackwood's Magazine. Reason is the meter and 
ainager in civil intercourse, by which each person's upstart and con- 
tradictory pretensions are weighed and approved or found wanting, 
and without which it could not subsist, any more than traffic or the 
exchange of commodities could he carried on without wcighw and 
measures. It is the medium of knowledge, and the polisher of 
manners, by creating common interests and ideas. Or in the words 
of a contemporary writer, ' Reason is the queen of the moral world, 
the soul of the uni^'erse, the lamp of human life, the pillar of aociety, 
the foundation of law, the beacon of nations, the golden chain let 
down from heaven, which links all accounuble and all intelligent 
natures in one common system — and in the vain strife between fanatic 
innovation and fanatic prejudice, we are exhorted to dethrone this 
queen of the world, to blot out thiM light of the mind, to delace this 
lair column, to break in pieces this golden chain ! We are to discard 
and throw from us with loud taunts and bitter execrations ihat reason, 
which has been the lofty theme of the philosopher, the poet, the 
moralist, and the divine, whose name was not first named to be 
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abused by the enthusiasts of the French Revolution, or to be blas- 
phemed by the madder enthusiasts, the advocates ot Divine Right, 
but which is coeval with, and inseparable from the nature and faculties 
of man — is the image of his Maker stamped upon him at his birth, 
the understanding breathed into him with the breath of life, and in 
the participation and improvement of which alone he is raised above 
the brute creation and his own physical nature ! ' — The overstrained 
and ridiculous pretensions of monks and ascetics were never thought 
to justify a return to unbridled licence of manners, or the throwing 
aside of all decency. The hypocrisy, cruelty, and fanaticism, often 
attendant on peculiar professions of sanctity, have not banished the 
name of religion from the world. Neither can • the unreasonableness 
of the reason * of some modern sciolists so ' unreason our reason,' as 
to debar us of the benefit of this principle in future, or to difr- 
franchise us of the highest privilege of our nature. Qn the second 
place, if it is admitted that Reason alone is not the sole and self- 
BujTicient ground of morals, it is to Mr. Godwin that we are indebted 
for having settled the point. No one denied or distrusted this 
principle (before his time) as the absolute judge and interpreter in 
all questions of difficulty ; and if this is no longer the case, it ts 
because he has taken this principle, and followed it into its remotest 
consequences with more keenness of eye and steadiness of hand than 
any other expounder of cthicsjj His grand work is (at least) an 
experimentum crucij to show lEc weak sides and imperfections of 
human reason as the sole law of human action. By overshooting the 
mark, or by * Hying an eagle flight, forth and right on,* he has 
pointed out the limit or line of separation, between what is pracucable 
and what is barely conceivable — by imposing impossible tasks on the 
naked strength of the will, he has discovered how far it is or is not 
in our power to dispense with the illimons of sense, to resist the calls 
of affection, to emancipate ourselves from the force of habit ; and 
thus, though he has not said it himself, has enabled others to say to 
the towering aspirations after good, and to the over-bearing pride 
of human intellect — 'Thus far shalt thou come, and no farther! ' 
Captain Parry would be thought to have rendered a service to naviga- 
tion and his country, no less by proving that there is no North- West 
Passage, than if he had ascertained that there is one : so Mr. Godwin 
has rendered an essential service to moral science, by attempting (in 
vain) to pass the Arctic Circle and Frozen Regions, where the 
understanding is no longer warmed by the affections, nor fanned by the 
breeze of fancy ! This is the effect of all bold, original, and power- 
ful thinking, that it cither discovers the truth, or detects where error 
lies ; and the only crime with which Mr. Godwin can be charged a£ 
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advance to the goa! of perfection, and answer the ends of our creation, 
those ends which not only morality enjoins, but which rcHgion 
sanctions. If with the utmost stretch of reason, man cannot (as some 
seemed inclined to suppose) soar up to the God, and quit the ground 
of human frailty, yet, stripped wholly of it, he sinks at once into the 
brute. If it cannot stand alone, in its naked simplicity, but requires 
other props to buttress it up, or ornaments to set it off; yet with- 
out it the moral structure would fall tlat and dishonoured to the 
ground. [Private reason is that which raises the tndt\'idual above 
his mere animal instincts, appetites, and passions : public reason in 
its gradual progress separates the savage from the civilized stateTJ 
Without the one, men would resemble wild beasts in their dens ; 
without the other, they would be speedily converted into hordes 
of barbarians or banditti. Sir Walter Scott, in his zeal to restore 
the spirit of loyalty, of passive obedience and non-resistance as 
an acknowledgment for his having been created a Baronet by a 
Prince of the House of Brunswick, may think it a fine thing to 
return in imagination to the good old times, * when in Auvergne 
alone, there were three hundred nobles whose most ordinary actions 
were robbery, rape, and murder,* when the castle of each Norman 
baron was a strong hold from which the lordly proprietor issued 
to oppress and plunder the neighbouring districts, and when the 
Saxon peasantry were treated by their gay and gallant tyrants as 
a herd of loathsome swine — but for our own parts, we beg to be 
excused ; we had rather live in the Kime age with the author of 
Waverley and Blackwood*8 Magazine. Reason is the meter and 
ainager in civi! intercourse, by which each person's upstart and con- 
tradictory pretensions are weighed and approved or found wanting, 
and without which it could not subsist, any more than traffic or the 
exchange of commodities could be carried on without weights and 
measures. It is the medium of knowledge, and the polisher of 
manners, by creating common interests and ideas. Or in the words 
of a contemporary writer, * Reason is the queen of the moral world, 
the soul of the univerw, the lamp of human life, the pillar of society, 
the foundation of law, the beacon of nations, the golden chain let 
down from heaven, which links all accounublc and all intelligent 
natures in one common system — and in the vain strife between fanatic 
innovation and fanatic prejudice, we are exhorted to dethrone this 
queen of the world, to blot out this light of the mind, to deface this 
fair column, to break in pieces this golden chain ! We are to discard 
and throw from us with loud taunts and bitter execrations that reason, 
which has been the lofty theme of the philosopher, the poet, the 
moralist, and the divine, whose name was not first named to be 
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abused by the cnihusiagis of the French Revolution, or to be blas- 
phemed by the madder enthusiasts, the advocates of Divine Right, 
but which is coeval with, and inseparable from the nature and faculties 
of man — is the image of his Maker stamjwd upon him at his birth, 
the understanding breathed into him with the breath of life, and in 
the participation and improvement of which alone lie is raised above 
the brute creation and his own physical nature ! * — The overstrained 
and ridiculous pretensions of monks and ascetics were never thought 
to justify a return to unbridled licence of manners, or the throwing 
aside of all decency. The hypocrisy, cruelty, and fanaticism, often 
attendant on peculiar professions of sanctity, have not bani&hed the 
name of religion from the world. Neither can * the unreasonableness 
of the reason' of some modern sciolists so 'unreason our reason,' as 
to debar us of the benefit of tliis principle in future, or to dis- 
franchise us of the highest privilege of our nature, [in the second 
place, if it is admitted that Reason alone is not the sole and self- 
sufficient ground of morals, it is to Mr. Godwin that we are indebted 
for having settled the point. No one denied or distrusted this 
principle (before his lime) as the absolute judge and interpreter in 
all question!* of difficulty ; and if this is no longer the case, it is 
because he has taken this principle, and followed it into its remotest 
consequences with more keenness of eye and steadiness of hand than 
any other expounder of ethicsTJ His grand work is (at least) an 
expertmenium cruets to show tKe weak sides and imperfections of 
human reason as the sole law of human action. By overshooting the 
mark, or by 'flying an eagle Hight, forth and right on,' he has 
pointed out the limit or line of separation, between what is practicable 
and what is barely conceivable — by imposing impossible tasks on the 
naked strength of the will, he has discovered how far it is or is not 
in our power to dispense with the illusions of sense, to resist the calls 
of affection, to emancipate ourselves from the force of habit ; and 
thus, though he has not said it himself, has enabled others to say to 
the towering aspirations after good, and to the over-bearing pride 
of human intellect — 'Thus far shalt thou come, and no farther! * 
Captain Parry would be thought to have rendered a service to naviga- 
tion and his country, no less by proving that there is no North- West 
Passage, than if he had ascertained that there is one : so Mr. Godwin 
has rendered an essential service to moral science, by attempdng (in 
vain) to pass the Arctic Circle and Frozen Regions, where the 
understanding is no longer warmed by the affections, nor fanned by the 
breeze of fancy ! This is the effect of all bold, original, and power- 
ful thinking, that it either discovers the truth, or detects where error 
lies ; and the only crime with which Mr. Godwin can be charged as 
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a political and moral rcatoocr it, that be ha« displayed a more ardent 
•pirit, and a more iDdepcndent activity of thought than others, io 
rttabliihing the fallacy (if fallacy it be) of an old popular prejodice 
that ihe Just and Tnu 'were one^ by * championing it to the Ouirance,' 
and in the final rctult placing the Gothic structure of human virtoc on 
an humbler, but a wider and safer foundation than it had hitherto 
occupied in the volames and syitein« of the learned. 
y \^t- Godwin it an inventor in the regiooi of romance, as well as 
l^r a sITilful and hardy explorer of those of moral truth. Caleb IV'tUiami 
and St* l^on are two of the mont splendid and impressive works of 
the imagination that have a]ipeared in our timesT) It is not merely 
that these novels are very well for a philosopher "to have produced — 
they are admirable and complete in themselves, and would not lead 
you to suppose that the author, who is so entirely at home in human 
character and dramatic situation, had ever dabbled in logic or meta- 
physics. The first of these, panicularly, is a masterpiece, both as to 
mvcntion and execution. The romantic and chivalrous principle of 
the love of personal fame is embodied in the finest possible manner in 
the character of Falkland^; as in Caleb Williams (who is not the 
first, but the second character in the piece] we see the very demon of 
curiosity personified. Perhaps the art with which these two char- 
acters arc contrived to relieve and set off each other, has never been 
surpassed in any work of fiction, with the exception of the immortal 
satire of Cervantes. The restless and inquisitive spirit of Caleb 
Williams, in search and in possession of his patron's fatal secret, 
haunts the Istier like a second conscience, plants stings in his tortured 
mind, fans the llamcs of his jealous ambition, struggling with agonized 
remorse ; and the hapless but noble-minded Falkland at length ^Is 
/ a martyr to the persecution of that morbid and overpowering interest, 
/ of which his mingled virtues and vices have rendered him the object. 
Wc conceive no one ever began Caleb Williams that did not read it 
through : no one that ever read it could possibly forget it, or speak of 
i it after any length of time but vrith an impression as if the events and 

i feelings had been personal to himself. This is the case also with 
the ctory of St. Leon, which, with less dramatic interest and intensity 
of purpose, is set off by a more gorgeous and flowing eloquence, and 
by a crown of preternatural imagery, that waves over it like a palm- 
tree! It is the beauty and the charm of Mr. Godwin's descriptions 

* Mr, Fafdi used to object to tliii ttriking (IclincatioD • wut of historicsl 
cofTtctnrs*, inasraach as tbe antmatini; priocipk of the true chivslrous chancter 
was the scosc of booour, not the mere regard to, or Mviag of, ippcaruices. Thia, 
w« ihiak, QiMst be an hypcrcrttkiim, from all we rrmember of books of chivxLry 
aaJ heroes of ramsacc 
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that the reader identifies hiimelf with the author ; and the secret of 

thij is, that the author has identified himself with hu pereooages. 

Indeedt be has created iheia. They are the proper issue of his 

brain, lawfidly begot, not foundlings, nor the 'bastards of his art*' 

He is not an indiifercnt, callous spectator of the scenes which he 

himself pourtrays, but without seeming to feel them. There is no 

look of patch-work and plagiarism, the beggarly copiousnets of 

borrowed wealth ; no tracery-worit from worm-eaten manuscripts, 

from forgotten chronicles, nor piecing out of vague traditions with 

fragments and snatches of old ballads, so that the result resembles a 

gaudy, staring transparency, in which you cannot distinguish the 

daubing of the painter from the light that shines through the flimsy 

colours and gives them brilliancy. Here all is dearly made out with 

strokes of the pencil, by fair, not by factitious means. Our author 

takes a given subject from nature or from books, and then fills it up 

with the ardent workings of his own mind, with the teeming and 

audible pulses of his own heart. The effect is entire and satisfactory 

in proportion. The work (so to speak) and the author are one. 

We are not puzzled to decide upon their respective pretensions. In 

reading Mr. Godwin's novels, we know what share of merit the 

uuthor has in them. In reading the Scouh Nove/i, we are perpetually 

embarrassed in asking ourselves this question ; and perhaps it is rK>t 

altogether a false modesty that prevents the editor from putting his 

name tn the title-page — he is (for any thing we know to the contrary) 

only a more voluminotis sort of Allen-a-Dale. At least, we may 

claim this advantage for the English author, that the chains with 

which he rivets our attention are forged out of his own thoughts, link 

by link, blow for blow, with glowing enthusiasm : we see the genuine 

ore melted in the furnace of fervid feeling, and moulded into stately 

and idgal forms ; and this is so ^ better than peeping into an old 

iron shop, or pilfering from a dealer in marine stores ! There is one 

drawback, however, attending this mode of proceeding, which attaches 

generally, indeed, to all originality of composition ; namely, that it 

has a tendency to a certain degree of monotony. He who draws 

upon his own resources, easily comes to an end of his wealth. Mr. 

Godwin, in all his writings, dwells upon one idea or exclusive view 

of a subject, aggrandises a sentiment, exaggerates a character, or 

pushes an argument to extremes, and makes up by the force of style 

and continuity of (i-eling for what he wants in variety of incident or 

ease of manner. This necessary defect is observable in his best 

works, and is srill more so in Fleetwood and Maodevillc ; the one of 

which, compared with his more admired performances, is mawkish, 

and the other morbid. [Mr. Godwin is alio an essayist, an historian 
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m dMVty what ii he t>ot, that belo^f to the charactrr of aa io- 
defidgaUe aixl accomplished anthorT/ His L^e of Chsmar would 
hare gireo celebrity to aoy man of letters |mMiiui of three thoonad 
a year, with letAtre to write quartos : as the legal a t ' uicurai diiplafed 
to his RMmmrkx <m Jmtlge Eyres Charge /» Ae Jmry would bare raued 
any bricSeas banister to the height of his pro fessi on. This temporary 
effonoo did more — it gave a torn to the triab for high treason in the 
yvar 1794* and possibly sarcd the lires of twelrc inDOcent iodividualsi 
marked oat as politica] victims to the Moloch of Legitimacy, wludi 
then skulked behind a British tfarooe, aod had doc yet dared to stalk 
forth (as it has dooe since) from its lurking-pUcc, in the &ce of 
day, to brare the opinioo of the world. If it bad then glyited iu 
maw with its intendiBd prey (the iharpoett of Mr. Godwin's pen aa 
the legal cords with which it was a tt emp t ed to bind them), tt might 
have dooe so soooer, and with more lasting effect. The world do 
not know (and we are not sure bot the intelligence may startle Mr. 
Godwin himself), that he is the author of a Tohune of Sermons, and 
of a life of Chatham.* 

Mr Fawcett (an old 6iend and fellow-student of our aotboTy aad 
who always spoke of his writings with admimioo, tinctvrcd wifik 
wooder) used to mentioQ a drcumsunce with respect to the bat- 
nifn i inwri work« which may throw some light 00 the hismry and 
MOycss of Mr. Godwin's mind. He was anxioos to make his 
tiffy^liliifal account as complete as he could, aad appBed &r tlut 
impo se 10 many of his acqaaintaace to fiirassh him with ■pecrtorcs or 
to SBggstt ciitKJsiPs. A mo n gst ocfacrs Mr. 1* awocti rcpcssed to hini 
what be ibooght a sinking pnnigr in a s peech 00 Gemena/ WsrrmKU 
d c li y ei cd by Lord Chattttm, at which be (Mr Fawcett) had been 
present. * Every man's boose* (said this einphafir tfainkcr and 
speaker) 'has bcoi called his castle. And why is it caUcd hascasik? 
Is it because it is defended by a wall, becaoK k is MRnoded vidi 
a moat ? No, it may be nothing more than a straw-bmh shed. It 
may be open to all the elements : the wind may enter in, the rain may 
enter in— bat the king camaoi enter in ! ' Hu friend thooght that the 
pomt was here palpable eooogfa : but when be came to read the 
printed rolamc, be round it thns tr^uptutdi * Every man's hoase ia 
his castle. And why is it called so ? Is it because it is defended by 
a waQ» becanse it is suroooded with a moot i No» it may be oodnqg 
more than a straw4»ik abed. It inay be c xp ost t l to all the cJ crocn U : 
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of naiurai imagination. He at the same time admitted that Mr. 
Godwin had improved his native sterility in this respect ; or atoned 
for it by incessant activity of mind and by accumulated stores of 
thought and powers of language. In hct^ ia^ fine is not the spon- 
taoeous, but the voluntary exercise of talent. He fixes his ambition 
on a high point of excellence, and spares no pains or time in attaining 
h. He has less of the appearance of a man of genius, than any one 
who has given such decided and ample proofs of it. He is ready only 
on reflection : dangerous only at the rebound. He gathers himself 
up, and strains every nerve and faculty with deliberate aim to some 
heroic and dazzling achievement of intellect : but he must make a 
career before he fliugs himself, armed, upon the enemy, or he is sure 
to be unhorsed. Or he resembles an eight-day clock that must be 
wound up long before it can strike. Therefore, his powers of 
conversation are but limited. He has neither acutenesa of remark, 
nor a flow of language, both which might be expected from his 
writings, as these are no less distinguished by a sustained and impas- 
sioned tone of declamation than by novelty of opinion or brilliant 
tracks of invention. In company, Home Tooke used to make a 
mere child of him — or of any man ! Mr Godwin liked this treat- 
ment,^ and indeed it is his foible to fawn on those who use him 
eavattfrfy, and to be caTalier to those who express an undue or 
unqualified admiration of him. He looks up with unfeigned respect 
to acknowledged reputation (but then it must be very well ascertained 
before he admits it) — and has a favourite hypothesis that Understanding 
and Virtue are the same thing. Mr. Godwin possesses a high degree 
of philosophical candour, and studiously paid the homage of his pen 
and person to Mr. Malthus, Sir James Mackintosh, and Dr. Parr, for 
their unsparing attacks on him ; but woe to any poor devil who had 
the hardihood to defend him against them ! In private, the author of 
Polit'ual Justice at one time reminded those who knew him of the 
metaphysician engrafted on the Dissenting Minister. There was a 
dictatorial, captious, quibbling pettiness of manner. He lost this with 
the first blush and awkwardness of popularity, which surprised him 
in the retirement of his stody ; and he has since, with the wear and 
tear of society, from being too pragmatical, become somewhat too 
careless. He is, at present, as easy as an old glove. Perhaps there 



'To be rare, it wai redeemed by a hi^h reipcct and by some magotficent com* 
plimenU. Once in particular, at hii own table, after a good deal of tsJimarc and 
croaa-questioning about hit being the author of the Reply to Judge Eyre's Charge, 
oo Mr. Godwin's acknowledging that he was, Mr. Tooke said, * Come here then,* 
*-«nd when hi* goctt went ronnd to hn chair, he took hit hand, and prcaaed it to 
hta lipa, uytng — ^*I can do oo leas for the hand that aavcd roy life !' 
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ii a little attention to effect in thii, and he wishes to appear a foil to 
himself. His best moments are with an intimate acauaintance or two* 
when he gossips in a fine vein about old authors. Clarendon's History 
of the RebellioTij or Burnet's Hutory of hU otvn Time\ and you 
perceive by your host's talk, as by the taste of seasoned wine, that he 
has a cellarage in his understanding \ Mr. Godwin also has a correct 
acquired taste in poetry and the drama. He relishes Donne and Ben 
Jonson, and recites a passage from either with an agreeable mixture 
of pedantry and bonhammie. He is not one of those who do not grow 
wiser with opportunity and reflection : he changes his opinions, and 
changes them for the better. The alteration of his taste in poetry, 
from an exclusive admiration of the age of Queen Anne to an almost 
coually exclusive one of that of Ulizabcth, is, we suspect, owing to 
Mr. Coleridge, who some twenty years ago, threw a great stone into 
the standing pool of criticism, which splashed some persons with the 
mud, but which gave a motion to the surface and a reverberation to 
the neighbouring echoes, which has not since subsided. In common 
company, Mr. Godwin either goes to sleep himself, or sets others to 
sleep. He is at present engaged in a History of the Commonwealth 
of England. — Esto perpetua ! In size Mr. Godwin is below the 
common stature, nor is his deportment graceful or animated. His 
face is, however, fine, with an expression of placid temper and 
recondite thought. He is not unlike the common portraits of Locke. 
There is a very admirable likeness of him by Mr. Northcote, which 
with a more heroic and dignified air, only does justice to the profound 
sagacity and benevolent aspirations of our author s mind. Mr. Godwin 
has kept the best company of his time, but he has survived most of 
the celebrated persons with whom he lived in habits of intimacy. 
He speaks of them with enthusiasm and with discrimination ; and 
sometimes dwells with peculiar delight on a day passed at John 
Kemble's in company with Mr. Sheridan, Mr. Curran, Mrs. 
Wolstonecraft and Mrs. Inchbald, when the conversation took a 
most animated turn, and the subject was of Love. Of all these our 
author is the only one remaining. Frail tenure, on which human life 
asKl genius are lent us for a while to improve or to enjoy ! 
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The present is an age of ulkers, and not of doers ; and the reason 
is, that the world is growing old. We are so far advanced in the 
Arts and Sciences, that we live in retrospect, and doat on past 
acfaievemenu. The accimiulatioD of knowledge has been so great, 
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that we are lost in wonder at the height it hu reached, instead of 
attempting to climb or add to it ; while the variety of objects distracts 
and dazzles the looker-on. What niche remains unoccupied I What 
path untried? What is the use of doing anything, unless wc could do 
better than all those who have gone before us? What hope is there 
of this ? We are like those who have been to see some noble 
monument of art, who are content to admire without thinking of 
riyalling it ; or like guests after a feast, who praise the hospitality of 
the donor 'and thank the bounteous Pan'— perhaps carrying away 
some trifling fragments ; or like the spectators of a mighty battle, who 
still hear its sound afar off, and the clashing of armour and the 
neighing of the war-horse and the shout of victory is in their ears, 
like the rushing of innumerable waters ! 

Mr. Coleridge has ' a mind reflecting ages past ' ; his voice is like 
the echo of the congregated roar of the 'dark rtf&rward and abyss' 
of thought. He who has seen a mouldering tower by the side of a 
chrystal lake, hid by the mist, but glittering in the wave below, may 
conceive the dim, gleaming, uncertain jnlellrgcnce of his eye: he who 
has marked the evening clouds uprollcd (a world of vapours), has 
seen the picture of his mind, unearthly, tmsubstaotial, with gorgeous 
,jints and ever-varying forms— 



k 



•That which was now a horse, even with a thought 
The rack dislimns, and makes it indistinct 
As water is in water.' 



Our author's mind is (as he himself might express it) tangentia!. 
There is no subject on which he has not touched, none on which he 
has rested. With an understanding fertile, subtle, expansive, * quick, 
forgeiive, apprehensive,* beyond all living precedent, few traces of it 
will perhaps remain. Uc^Iends himself to all impressions alike ; he 
gives up his mind and liberty of thought to none. He is a general 
lover of art and science, and wedded to no one in particular. He 
pursues knowledge as a mistress, with outstretched hands and winged 
speed ; but as he is about to embrace her, his Daphne turns— alas ! 
not to a laurel ! Hardly a speculation has been left on record from 
the earliest time, but it is loosely folded up in Mr. Coleridge's 
memory, like a rich, but somewhat tattered piece of tapestry : wc 
might add (with more seeming than real extravagance), that scarce a 
thought can pass through the mind of man, but its sound has at some 
time or other passed over his head with rustling pinions. On what- 
ever question or author you speak, he is prepared to take up the theme 
with advantage — from Peter Abelard down to Thomas Moore, from 
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the subtlest metapbyucs to the politics of the Courier. There is no 
man of genius, in whose praise he descants, but the critic seems to 
•tand above the author, and * what in him h weak, to strengthen, 
what is tow, to raise and support ' : nor is there any work of genius 
that does not come out of his hands like an illuminated Missal, 
sparkling even in its defects. If Mr. Coleridge had not been the 
most imprefisive talker of his age, he would probably have been the 
finest writer ; but he lays down his pen to make sure of an auditor, 
and mortgages the admiration of posterity for the stare of an idler. 
If he had not been a poet, he would have been a powerful logician ; 
if he had not dipped his wing in the Unitarian controversy, he might 
have soared to the very summit of fancy. But in writing verse, he is 
trying to subject the Mut« to transcendental theories : in his abstract 
reasoning, he misses his way by strewing it with flowers. All th3t 

' ""lie has done of moment, he had done twenty years ago; since then, 
he may be said to have lived on the sound of his own voice. Mi:« 

^-^ Coleridge is too rich in intellectual wealth, to need to task himself to 
any drudgery : he has only to draw the sliders of his imagination, and 
a thousand subjects expand before him, startling him with their 
brilliancy, or losing ihemselvcs in endless obscurity — 

'And by the force of blear illusion, 
They draw him on to his confusion.* 

What is the little he could add to the stock, compared with the 
countless stores chat lie about him, that he should stoop to pick up a 
name, or to polish an idle fancy? He walks abroad in the majesty 
of an universal understanding, eyeing the * rich strond,' or golden sky 
above him, and 'goes sounding on his way,' in eloquent accents, 
uncompelled and free ! 

(Persons of the greatest capacity are often those, who for this reason 
do the least ; for surveying themselves from the highest point of 
i^vicw, amidst the infinite variety of the universe, their own share in it 
J seems trifling, and scarce worth a thought, and they prefer the cod- 
I temptation of all that is, or has been, or can be, to the making a coil 
\ about doing what, when done, is no better than vanity. It is hard to 
concentrate all our attention and effarta on one* pursuit, except from 
ignorance of others ; and without this concentration of our faculties, 
no great progress can be made in any one thing. It is not merely 
that the mind is not capable of the effort ; it does not think the effort 
worth making. Action is one ; but thought is manifold. He whose 
restless eye glances through the wide compass of nature and art, will 
not consent to have ' his own nothings monstered ' : but he must do 
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this, before he caa give hii whole soul to then. The mind, after 
* letting contemplation have its fill/ or 

* Sailing with nipreme dominion 
Through the azure deep of air," 

•inks down on the ground, breathless, exhausted, powerlesss, in- 
active ; or if it must have some vent to its feelings, seeks the most 
easy and obrious ; is soothed by friendly flattery, lulled by the 
murmur of immediate applause, thinks as it were atoud, and babbles 
in its dreams ! A scholar (so to speak) is a more disinterested and 
abstracted character than a mere author. The first looks at the 
ntimberless volumes of a library, and says, ' All these are mine ' : 
the other points to a single volume (perhaps it may be an immortal 
one) and says, 'My name is written on the back of it.' Tliis is a 
puny and groveling ambition, beneath the lofty amplitude of Mr. 
Coleridge's mind. No, he revolves in his wayward soul, or utters to 
the passing wind, or discourses to his own shadow, things mightier 
and more various! — Let us draw the curtain, and unlock ihe 
shrine. 

Learning rocked him in his cradle, and while yet a childy 

* He lisped in numbers, for the numben came.* 

At sixteen he wrote his OeU on Chaiterton^ and he still reverts to that 
period with delight, not so much as it relates to himself (for that 
string of his own early promise of fame rather jars than otiierwisc) 
but as exerapliiying the youth of a poet. Mr, Coleridge talks of 
^mself, without being an egotist, for in him the indit'idual is always 
merged in the abstract and general. He distinguished himself at 
school and at the University by his knowledge of the classics, and 
gained several prizes for Greek epigrams. How many men are 
there (great scholars, celebrated names in literature) who having 
done the same thing in their youth, have no other idea all the rest 
of their lives but of this achievement, of a fellowship and dinner, and 
who, installed in academic honours, would look down on our author 
as a mere strolling bard ! At Christ's Hospital, where he was 
brought up, he was the idol of those among his schoolfellows, who 
mingled with their bookish studies the music of thought and of 
humanity ; and he was usually attended round the cloisters by a 
group of these (inspiring and inspired) whose hearts, even then, 
burnt within them as he talked, and where the sounds yet linger to 
mock Elu on his way, still turning pensive to the past ! One of the 
finest and rarest parts of Mr. Coleridge's conversation, it when he 
expatiates on the Greek tragedians (not that he is not well acquainted, 
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when he pleases, with the epic poets, or the philosophers, or orators, 
or historians of anticjuity) — on the subtle rcasoniogK and melting 
pathos of Euripides, on the harmonious gracefiilncss of Sophocles, 
tuning his love-laboured song, like sweetest warblings from a sacred 
grove ; on the high-wrought trum pet-to ngued eloquence of iEschylus, 
whose Prometheus, above all, is like an Ode to Fate, and a plead- 
ing with Providence, his thoughts being let loose as his body is 
chained on his solitary rock, and his afflicted will (the emblem of 
mortality) 

'Struggling in vain with ruthless destiny/ 

As the impassioned critic speaks and rises in his theme, you would 
think you heard the voice of the Man hated by the Gods, con- 
tending with the wild winds as they roar, and his eye glitters with the 
spirit of Antiquity ! 

Next, he was engaged with Hartley's tribes of mind, *etherial 
braid, thought- woven,' — and he busied himself for a year or two with 
yibrations and vibratiuncles and the great taw of association that binds 
all things in its mystic chain, and the doctrine of Necessity (the mild 
teacher of Charity) and the Millennium, anticipative of a life to come 
— and he plunged deep into the controversy on Matter and Spirit, 
and, as an escape from Dr. Priestley's Materialism, where be felt 
himself imprisoned by the logician's spell, like Ariel in the cloven 
pine-tree, he became suddenly enamoured of Bishop Berkeley's fairy- 
world,' and used in all companies to build the universe, like a brave 
poetical fiction, of fine words — and he was deep-read in Ma!ebranche, 
'and in Cudworih's Intellectual System (a huge pile of learning, 
unurieldy, enormous) and in Lord Brook's hieroglyphic theories, and 
in Bishop Butler's SermonB, and in the Duchess of Newcastle's 
fantastic folios, and in Clarke and South and Tillotson, and all the 
fine thinkers and masculine reasoners of that age — and Leibnitz's 
PreEstaMUhcd Harmony reared its arch above his head, like the 
rainbow in the cloud, convenanting with the hopes of man — and then 
he fell plump, ten thousand fathoms down (but his wings saved him 
harmless) into the hortus siccus of Dissent, where he parcd^reljgioQ 
down to the staodard of reason, and stripped^ jaith of myst e ry. aod_ 

* Mr. Coleridge namcl hii cUieit son [tbe wiitcr of lome beautiful SonneU) 
after Hartley, and the lecond after Berkeley. The third wai cnllcd Derweni, 
after the river of that oamc. Nothing can be more characteriitic of hii mind 
than thit circumitance. All hii ideai indeed are like a river, flowing on for 
ever, and still murmuring as it Aowi, discharging its waters and still r^leniahed— 
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'^itb williflg sport to the wild ocein 1' 
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preached Christ crucified and the Unity of the Godhead, and so 
dwelt for a while in Ehc spirit with John Huss and Jerome of 
Prague and Socinu^ and old John Zisca, and ran through Ncal's 
History of the Puritans, and Calamy's Non-Conformists* Memorial, 
having Hkc thoughts and passions with them — but then Spinoza 
became his God, and he took up the vast chain of being in his hand, 
and the round world became the centre and the soul of all things in 
some shadowy sense, forlorn of meaning, and around him he beheld 
the living traces and the aky-pointing proportions of the mighty Pan 
— but poetry redeemed him from this spectral philosophy, and 
he bathed his heart in beauty, and gazed at the golden light of 
heaven, and drank of the spirit of the universe, and wandered at eve 
by fairy-stream or fountain, 

* When he saw nought but beauty. 

When he heard the voice of that Almighty One 

In every breeze that blew, or wave that murmured ' — 

and wedded with truth in Plato's shade, and in the writings of 
Proclus and Plotinus saw the ideas of things in the eternal mind, 
and unfolded all mysteries with the Schoolmen and fathomed the 
depths of Duns Scotus and Thomas Aquinas, and entered the third 
heaven with Jacob Bchmeo, and walked hand in hand with Sweden- 
borg through the pavilions of the New Jerusalem, and sung his faith 
in the promise and in the word in his RfPtgious Musings — and 
lowering himself from that dizzy height, poised himself on Milton's 
wings, and spread out his thoughts in charity with the glad prose of 
Jeremy Taylor, and wept over Bowles's Sonnets, and studied 
Cowper's blank verse, and betook himself to Thomson's Castle of 
Indolence, and sported with the wits of Charles the Second's days 
and of Queen Anne, and relished Swift's style and that of the John 
Bull (Arbuthnot's we mean, not Mr, Croker's), and dallied with 
the British Essayists and Novelists, and knew all qualities of more 
modem writers with a learned spirit, Johnson, and Goldsmith, and 
Junius, and Burke, and Godwin, and the Sorrows of Werter, and 
Jean Jacques Rousseau, and Voltaire, and Marivaux, and Crcbillon, 
and thousands more — now • laughed with Rabelais in bis easy chair * 
or pointed to Hogarth, or afterwards dwelt on Claude's classic 
scenes, or spoke with rapture of Raphael, and compared the women 
at Rome to figures that had walked out of bis pictures, or visited the 
Oratory of Pisa, and described the works of Giotto and Ghirlandaio 
and Massaccio, and gave the moral of the picture of the Triumph of 
Death, where the beggars and the wretched invoke his dreadful dart, 
but the rich and mighty of the earth quail aod shrink before it; 
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and in ihac land of nren ughu and sounds, saw a dance of peasant 
girU, and was charmed with lutes and goodolas, — or wandered into 
Gennany and lost himself in the labyrinths of the Hartz Forest 
and of the Raotran philosophy, and amongst the cabalistic names of 
Fichte and Schelling and Lcssing, and God knows who — this was 
long after, but all the former while, he had nerved his heart and filled 
his eyes with tears, as he hailed the rising orb of liberty, since 
quenched in darkness and in blood, and had kindled his affections at 
the blaze of the French Rerolution, and sang for joy when the 
lowers of the Basttle and the proud places of the insolent and the 
oppressor Ml, and would have floated his bark, freighted with 
fondest fancies, across the Atlantic wave with Southey and others to 
seek for peace and freedom — 

' In PhilarmomVs undivided dale !' 

Alas ! * Frailty, thy name is Geruuj ! * — \Vhat is become of all 
this mighty heap of hope, of thought, of learning, and humanity ? 
It has ended in swallowing doses of oblivion and in writing 
paragraphs in (he Courier, — Such and so little is the mind of man ! 

It was not to be supposed that Mr. Coleridge could keep on at 
the rate he set off; he could not realize all he knew or thought, and 
less could not fix his desultory ambition ; other stimulants supplied 
the place, and kept up the intoxicating dream, the fever and the 
madness of his early impressions. Liberty (the philosopher's and 
the poet's bride) had fallen a victim, meanwhile, to the murderous 
practices of the hag. Legitimacy. Proscribed by court-hirelings, too 
romantic for the herd of vulgar politicians, our enthusiast stood at 
bay, and at last turned on the pivot of a subtle ca&uistry to the unclean 
siik'. but his discursive reason would not let him trammel himself 
into a poct-laurcate or stamp-distributor, and he stopped, ere he had 
quite passed that well-known * bourne from whence no traveller 
returns' — and so has sunk into torpid, uneasy repose, tantalized by 
useless resources, haunted by vain imaginings, his lips idly moving, but 
his heart for ever still, or, as the shattered chords vibrate of them- 
selves, making melancholy music to the ear of memory t Such is 
the fate of genius in an age, when in the unequal contest with^ 
sovereign wrong, every man is ground to powder who is not either a 
born slave, or who xJoet not wiHitigly and at once offfrr up the 
yearnings of humanhy and the dictates of reason as a welcome 
sacrifice to besotted prejudice and loathsome power. t 

Of all Mr. Coleridge's productions, the AncienI Mariner is the^ 
only one that we could with confidence put into any person's hands, 
on whom we wished to impress a favourable idea of his exuaordinary 
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powers. Let whatever other objections be made to it, it is unques- 
tionably a work of genius — of wild, irregular, overwhelming imagina- 
tion, and has that rich, varied movement in the verse, which gives a 
distant idea of the lofty or changeful tones of Mr. Coleridge's voice. 
Id the Chr'utahel^ there is one splendid passage on divided friendship. 
The Translation of Schiller* s IVallenstein is also a masterly production 
in its kind, faithful and spirited. Among his smaller pieces there are 
occaslotval bursts of pathos and fancy, equal to what we might expect 
from him; but these form the exception, and not the rule. Such> 
for instance, is his affecting Sonnet to the author of the Robbers. 

'Schiller I that hour I would have wish'cl to die, 
If through the Jihudd'ring midnight I had sent 
From the dark duneeon of the tower time-rent. 

That fearful voice, a famish 'd father's cry — 

That in no after-moment aught less vast 

Might stamp me mortal ! A triumphant shout 
Black horror screaniM, and all her sobltn rout 

From the more with'ring scene dimini&h'J pass'd. 

Ah * Bard tremendous in tublimity! 
Could I behold thee in thv loftier mood, 

Wand'ring at eve, widi finely frenzied eye. 

Beneath some vast old tern pest -swinging wood ! 
Awhile, with mute awe gazing, I would brood, 

Then weep aloud in a wild ecstasy.* 

His Tragedy, entitled Remorsey is full of bcaatifiil and striking 
passages, but it does not place the author in the first rank of dramatic 
writers. But if Mr. Coleridge's works do not place him In tliat rank, 
they Injure instead of convey mg a just idea of the iuan* for he himself 
is certainly in the first class of general intellecu 

If our author's poetry is inferior to his conversation, his prose is 
utterly abortive. Hardly a gleam is to be found in it of the brilliancy 
and richness of thoScTtflPPS ortKought and language that he pours out 
incessantly, when they are lost Hke drops of water in the gronnd". 
The principal work, in which he has attempted to embody his general 
views of things, is the Friend, of which, though it conuins some 
noble passages and fine trains of thought, prolixity and obscurity arc 
the most frequent characteristics. 

No two persons can be conceived more opposite in character or 
genius than the subject of the present and of the preceding sketch. 
Mr. Godwin, with less natural capacity, and with fewer acquired 
advantages, by concentrating his mind on some given object, and 
doing what he had to do with all his might, has accomplished much, 
and will leave more than one monument of a powerful intellect behind 
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hixn ; Mr. CoJgrMi g C| by djamptOog hw, and diU yigg wA cv'^T 
Bibjcct^y tttfiM, iuu done hta tiarm iaag to jwttynnMPlWI'W m 

to potttnty, thf TiTgli opiDioo^^KicTi" alT wEd "lOTr virr ftfifd htm 
convert*, or known him iotimaurly, witli one accord cnteitaiu orhlra. 
■Mr. Godwm*B facuhitt ha?r kfpt rt hom^, and ptiH rhrir ask in tlie 
vorluhop of the brain, diJigrotJy aod effectually ; Mr. Coleridge'j^ 
hare gossiped away thdr time, and gadded jhodt from hoose to 
bouse, as if li^'i bani>ew were to melt the boon in lictlesc talk. 
Mr. Godwin ii intent on a nbjecty only ai it coDorr&s himself and 
his repotatioD ; be works it out as a matter of daty^ and discard* 
from his mind whaierer does doc forward his main object as impertHKDC 
and Tain. Mr. Coleridge, on the other hand, delights in nothing bat 
episodes aod digretnont, neglects whatercr he undertakes to p q fo i m , 
and can act only on ipontaneoui impubes, without object or method. 
■ He cannot be constrained by mastery.' While he should be 
occupied with a giircD pursuit, he is thinking of a thousand other 
things ; a thousand tastes, a thousand objeas tempt him, and distract 
his mind, which keep« open bouse, aod entertains all comers; aod 
after being fatigued and amused with morning calls from idJe vimors, 
finds the day consumed aod its business unconcluded. Mr. Godwin, 
on the contrary, is somewhat exclusive and unsocial in his habits of 
mind, entertains no company but what he gives bis whole time and 
attention to, and wisely writes over the doors of his understaiMling) 
his fancy, and his senses — * No admittance except on business.' He 
has none of that fastidious refinement and false delicacy, which might 
lead him to balance between tbe endless variety of modem attain- 
mcnts. He does not throw away his life (nor a single half-hour of 
ii) in adjusting the claims of different accomplish meots^ and in choos- 
ing between them or making himself master of them all. He sets 
about his task, (whatever it may be) and goes through it with spirit 
and fortitude. He has the happiness to thick an author the greatest 
charaaer in the world, and himself the greatest author in it. Mr. 
Coleridge, in writing an harmonious stanza, would stop to consider 
whether there was not more grace and beauty in a Pa/ dt trm/, and 
would not proceed till he had resolved this question by a chain of 
metaphysical reasoning without end. Not so Mr. Godwin. That is 
best to him, which he can do best. He does not waste himself in 
vain aspirations and effeminate sympathies. He is blind, deaf^ 
infiensiblc to all but the trump of Fame. Plays, operas, painting, 
music, ball-rooms, wealth, fashion, titles, lords, ladies, touch him not 
— all these are no more to him than to the magician in his cell, and 
he writes on to the end of the chapter, through good report and evil 
report. Pingo im eterniiaitm — is his motto. He neither envies nor 
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admires what others arc, but is contented to be what he is, and sirivee 
to do the utmost he can. Mr. Coleridge has flirted with the Muses 
as with ^ aet of mij trcsaes^: Mr.J^odwin.hafi bcca married twice, to 
Rea8on]and to Fancy, and Kas^o boast no short-lived progeny by 
eSTch. So to speak, he has valves belonging to his mind, to regulate 
the quantity of gas admitted into it, so that like the bare, unsightly, 
but well-compacted steam-Tessel, it cuts its liquid way, and arrives at 
its promised end : while Mr. Coleridge's bark, ' taught with the little 
nautilus lo sail,' the sport of every breath, dancing to every wave, 

' Youth at it& prow, and Pleasure at its helm,* 

flutters its gaudy pennons in the air, glitters in the sun, but wc wait 
in vain to hear of its arrival in the destined harbour. Mr. Godwin, 
with lees variety and vividness, with less subtlety and susceptibility 
both of thought and feeling, has had firmer nerves, a more determined 
purpose, a more comprehensive grasp of his subject, and the results 
are as we find them. Each has met with his reward : for justice has, 
after all, been done to the pretensions of each ; and we must, in all 
cases, use means to ends ! 

It was a misfortune to any roan of talent to be born in the latter 
end of the last century. Genius stopped the way of Legitimacy, and 
therefore it was to be abated, crushed, or set aside as a nuisance. 
The spirit of the monarchy was at variance with the spirit of the age. 
The name of liberty, the light of intellect, was to be extinguished 
with the, flwoidc — or with dander, who«e edge is sharper thao the 
sword. The war between power and reason was carried on by the 
first of these abroad — by the last at home. No quarter was giveo 
(then or now) by the Governmcnt-criticB, the authorised censors of 
the press, to those who followed the dictates of independence, who 
listened to the voice of the tempter. Fancy. Instead of gathering 
fruits and flowers, immortal fruits and amaranthine flowers, they soon 
found themselves beset not only by a host of prejudices, but assailed 
with all the engines of power, by nicknames, by lies, by all the arts 
of malice, interest and hypocrisy, without the possibility of their 
defending themselves • from the pelting of the pitiless storm/ that 
poured down upon them from the strong-holds of corruption and 
authority. The philosophers, the dry abstract reasoners, submined 
to this reverse pretty well, and armed themselves with patience *a« 
witli triple steel,* to bear discomfiture, persecution, and disgrace. 
But the poets, the creatures of sympathy, could not stand the frowns 
both of king and people. They did not like to be shut out when 
places and pensions, when the critic's praises, and the burel-wreath 
were about to be distributed. They did not stomach being sent to 
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Coveniry^ and Mr. Coleridge sounded a retreat for them by the help 
of casuistry, and a musica] voice. — ' His words were hollow, but 
they pleased the ear ' of his friends oF the Lake School, who turned 
back disgusted and panic-struck from the dry desert of unpopularity, 
like Hassan the camel-driver, 

* And curs'd the hour, and curs'd the luckless day, 
When first &om Shiraz' walU they bent their way.* 

They are safely inclosed there, but Mr. Coleridge did not enter 
with them ; pitching his tent upon the barren waste without^ and 
having no abiding place nor city of refuge ! 



REV. MR. IRVING 



This gentleman has gained an almost unprecedented, and not an 
altogether unmerited popularity as a preacher. As he is, perhaps, 
though a burning and a shining light, not 'one of the fixed,' we shall 
take this opportunity of discussing his merits, while he is at his 
meridian height ; and in doing so, shall < nothing extenuate, nor set 
down au^ht in malice.' 

Few circumstances show the prevailing and preposterous rage for 
novelty in a more striking point of view, than the success of Mr. 
Irving's oratory. People go to hear him in crowds, and come away 
with a mixture of delight and astonishment — they go again to see if 
the effect will continue, and send others to try to find out the 
mystery — and in the noisy conflict between extravagant encomiums 
and splenetic objections, the true secret escapes observation, which is, 
that the whole thing is, nearly from beginning to end, a traruposition 
of idear. 1 f the subject of these remarks had come out as a player, 
with all his advantages of figure, voice, and action, we think he 
would have failed ; if, as a preacher, he had kept within the strict 
bounds of pulpit-oratory, he would scarcely have been much dis- 
tinguished among his Calvtnistic brethren : as a mere author, he 
would have excited attention rather by his quaintness and affectation 
of an obsolete style and mode of thinking, than by any thing else. 
But he has contrived to jumble these several characters together in an 
unheard-of and unwarranted manner, and the fascination is altogether 
irresistible. Our Caledonian divine is equally an anomaly in religion, 
in literature, in personal appearance, and in public speaking. To 
hear a person spout Shakspeare on the stage is nothing — the charm is 
nearly worn out — but to hear any one spout Shakspeare (and that 
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not in a Hneaking under-toae, but ai the cop of his voice, and with 
the full breadth of his chest) from a Calvinistic pulpit, is new 
and wonderful. The Fancy have lately lost something of their glou 
in public estimation, and after the last Hght, few would go far 
to see a Neat or a Spring set-to ; — but to sec a man who is able 
to enter the ring with either of them, or brandish a quarter-staff 
with Friar Tuck, or a broad-sword with Shaw the Life-guard's 
man, stand up in a strait-laced old-fashioned pulpit, and bandy 
dialectics with modem philosophers, or give a crojiSuttack to a 
cabinet minister, there is something in a sight like this also, that is a 
cure for sore eyes. It is as if Crib or Molyneux had turned 
Methodist parson, or as if a Patagonian savage were to come 
forward as the patron-saint of Evangelical religion. Again, the 
doctrine of eternal punishment was one of the staple arguments with 
which, everlastingly drawled out, the old school of Presbyterian 
divines used to keep their audiences awake, or lull them to sleep; 
but to which people of taste and fashion paid little attention, as 
inelegant and Imrbarous, till Mr. Irving, with his cast-iron features 
and sledge-hammer blows, puffmg like a grim Vulcan, set to work 
to forge more classic thunderbolts, and kindle the expiring flames 
anew with the very sweepings of sceptical and infidel libraries, so 
as to excite a pleasing horror in the female part of his congregation. 
In short, our popular declaimer has, contrary to the Scripture-caution, 
put new wine into old bottles, or new cloth on old garments. He 
has, with an unlimited and daring licence, mixed the sacred and the 
profane together, the carnal and the spiritual man, the petulance of 
the bar with the dogmatism of the pulpit, the theatrical and theo- 
logical, the modern and the obsolete ; — what wonder that this 
splendid piece of patchwork, splendid by contradiction and contrast, 
has delighted some and confounded others ? The more serious part 
of his congregation indeed complain, though not bitterly, that their 
pastor has converted their meeting-house into a play-house ; but when 
a lady of quaiity, introducing herself and her three daughters to the 
preacher, assures him that they have been to all the most fashionable 
places of resort, the opera, the theatre, assemblies, Miss Macauley's 
readings, and Exeter-Change, and have been equally entertained no 
where else, we apprehend that no remonstrances of a committee of 
ruling-elders will be able to bring him to his senses again, or make 
him forego such sweet, but ill-assorted praise. What we mean to 
insist upon is, that Mr. Irving owes his triumphant success, not to 
any one quality for which he has been extolled, but to a combination 
of qualities, the more striking in their immediate effect, in proportion 
as they are unlooked-for and heterogeneous, like the violent opposition 
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of lighi and shade io a picture. Wc shall endeavour to explain this 
view of the subject more at large. 

Mr. Irving, then, is no common or mean man. He has four or 
five qualities, possessed in a moderate or in a paramount degree* 
which, added or multiplied together, fill up the important space he 
occupies in the public eye. Mr. Irving 8 intellect itself is of a 
sujierior order ; he has undoubtedly both ulents and acquirements 
beyond the ordinary run of every-day preachers. These alone, 
however, wc hold, would not account for a twentieth part of the 
eifect he has produced : they would have lifted him perhape out of 
the mire and slough of sordid obscurity, but would never hare 
launched him into the ocean-stream of popularity, in which he * liei 
floating many a rood * ; — but to these he adds uncommon height, 
a graceful figure and action, a clear and powerful voice, a striking, 
if not a fine face, a bold and fiery spirit, and a most portentous 
obliquity of vision, which throw him to an immeasurable distance 
beyond all competition, and effectually relieve whatever there might 
be of common-place or bombast in his style of composition. Put 
the case that Mr. Irving had been five feet high — Would he ever 
have been heard of, or, as he does now, have * bestrode the world 
like a Colossus?' No, the thing speaks for itself. He would in 
vain have lilted his Lilliputian arm to Heaven, people would have 
laughed at his monkey-tricks. Again, had he been as tall as he 
is, but had wanted other recommendations, he would hare been 
nothing. 

'The player's province tliey but vainly trj*, 
Who want these powers, deportment, voice, and eye.' 

Conceive a rough, ugly, shock-headed Scotchman, standing up in the 
Caledonian Chapel, and dealing ' damnation round the land * in a 
broad northern dialect, and with a harsh, screaking voice, wliat ear 
polite, what smile serene would have hailed the barbarous prodigy, 
or not consigned him to utter neglect and derision ? But the Rev. 
Edward Irving, with all his native wildness, * hath a smooth aspect 
framed to make women ' satnts ; his very unusual size and height are 
carried off and moulded into elegance by the most admirable symmetry 
of form and ease of gesture ; his sable locks, his clear iron-grey 
compleKion, and firm-set features, turn the raw, uncouth Scotchman 
into the likeness of a noble Italian picture; and even his distortion 
of sight only redeems the otherwise * faultless monster' within the 
bounds of humanity, and, when admiration is exhausted and curiosity 
ceases, excites a new interest by leading to the idle question whether 
it is an advantage to the preacher or not. Farther, give him all his 
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actual aod remarkable advantages of body and mtDd, let him be as 
tall, as strait, a£ dark and clear of akin, as much at his ea^, as silver- 
tODgued, as eloquent and as argumentative as he is, yet with all 
these, aod without a little charlatanery to set them off he had been 
nothing. He might, keeping within the rigid line of his duty and 
professed calling, have preached on for ever ; he might have divided 
the old-fashioned doctrines of election, grace, reprobation, predestina- 
tion, into his sixteenth, scvcntecntli, and eighteenth heads, and his 
iauly have been looked for as a ■ consummation devoutly to be 
wished ' ; he might have defied the devil and all his works, and by 
the help of a loud voice and strong-set person — 

* A lusty man to ben an Abbot able; '— 

have increased his own congregation, and been quoted among the 
godly as a powerful preacher of the word ; but in addition to this, 
he went out of his way to attack Jeremy Bcntham, and the town 
was up in arms. The thing was new. He thus wiped the stain of 
musty ignorance and formal bigotry out of his style. Mr. Irving 
must have something superior in him, to look over the shining close- 
packed heads of his congregation to have a hit at tlie Greai Jurij- 
cotuult in his study. He next, ere the report of the former blow had 
subsided, made a lunge ac Mr. Brougham, and glanced an eye at 
Mr, Canning ; myUiJUil Mr, Coleridge, and itultifird Lord Liverpool 
to his place — in the Gallery. It was rare sport to see him, * like an 
eagle in a dovecote, flutter the Volscians in Corioli.' He has found 
out the secret of attracting by repelling. Those whom he is likely 
to attack are curious to hear what he says of them : they go again, 
to show that they do not mind it. It is no less interesting to the 
bystanders, who like to witness this sort of wsiaugbt — like a charge 
of cavalry, the shock, and the resistance. Mr. Irving has, in fact, 
without leave asked or a licence granted, converted tlie Caledonian 
Chapel into a Westminster Forum or Debating Society, with the 
sanctity of religion added to it. Our spirited polemic is not 
contented to defend the citadel of onhodoxy against all impugocre, 
and shut himself up in texts of Scripture and huge volumes of the 
Commentators as an impregnable fortress ; — he merely makes use of 
the strong-hold of religion as a resting-place, from which he sallies 
forth, anned with modern topics and with penal iire, like Achilles 
of old rushing from the Grecian tents, against the adversaries of God 
and man. Peter Aretine is said to have laid the Princes of Europe 
under contribution by penning satires against them: so Mr. Irving 
keeps the public in awe by insulting all their favourite idols. He 
does not spare their politicians, their rulers, their moralists, their 
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poets, their players, their critics, their reviewers, their magazioe- 
writers ; he levels their resorts of business, their places of amuaement, 
at a blow — their cities, churches, palaces, ranks and professions, 
refincmentB, and elegances — and leaves nothing standing but himself, 
a mighty landmark in a degenerate ago, overlooking the wide havoc 
he has made! He makes war upon all arts and sciences, upon the 
faculties and nature of man, on his vices and his virtues, on all 
existing iosiitutions, and all possible improvements, chat nothing may 
be left but the Kirk of Scotland, and that he may be the head of it. 
He literally sends a challenge to all London in the name of the 
King of Heaven, to evacuate its streets, to disperse its population, 
to lay aside its employments, to bum its wealth, to renounce its 
vanities and pomp ; and for what ? — that he may enter in as the 
King of Glory ; or after enforcing his threat with the hattering-ram 
of logic, the grape-tihot of rhetoric, and the cross-fire of his double 
vision, reduce the British metropolis to a Scottish heath, with a few 
miserable hovels upon it, where they may worship God according to 
the root of the matter, and where an old man with a blue bonnet, a 
fair-haired gid, and a little child would form the flower of his flock ! 
Such is the pretension and the boast of this new Peter the Hermit, 
who would get rid of all wc have done in the way of improvement 
on a state of barbarous ignorance, or still more barbarous prejudice, 
in order to begin again on a tabula raja of Calvinism, and have a 
world of his own making. It is not very surprising that when 
nearly the whole mass and texture of civil society is indicted as a 
nuisance, and threatened to be pulled down as a rotten building ready 
to fall on the heads of the inhabitants, that all classes of people run 
to hear the crash, and to sec the engines and levers at work which 
are to ciFect this laudable purpose. What else can be the meaning 
of our preacher's taking upon himself to denounce the sentiments of 
the most serious professors in great cities, as vitiated and 8tark*naught, 
of relegating religion to his native glens, and pretending that the 
hymn of praise or the sigh of contrition cannot ascend acceptably 
to the throne of grace from the crowded street as well as from the 
barren rock or silent valley ? Why put this afl^ront upon his hearers? 
Why belie his own aspirations I 

* God made the country, and man made the town/ 

So says the poet ; does Mr. Irving say so ? If he does, and finds 
the air of the city death to his piety, why does he not return home 
again ? But if he can breathe it with impunity, and still retain the 
fervour of his early enthusiasm, and the simplicity and purity of the 
faith that was once delivered to the saints, why not extend the beneflt 
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hi 

^T of his own experience toothers, instead of taunting them with a rapid 

H pastoral theory? Or, if our popular and eloquent divine finds a 

■ change in himself, that flattery prevents the growth of grace, that he 

B is becoming the God of his own idolatry by being that of others, 

I that the glittering of coronet-coaches rolling down Holbom-Hill to 

Hatton Garden, that titled beauty, that the parliamentary complexion 

of his audience, the compliments of poets, and the stare of peers 

discompose his wandering thoughts a little ; and yet that he cannot 

give up these strong temptations tugging at his heart ; why not 

extend more charity to others, and show more candour in speaking 

_ of himself? There is either a good deal of bigoted intolerance with 

a deplorable want of self-knowledge in all this; or at least an equal 

degree of cant and quackery. 

To which ever cause we are to attribute this hyperbolical tone, 
we hold it certain he could not have adopted it, if he had been a liitU 
man. But his imposing figure and dignified manner enable him to 
hazard sentiments or assertions that would be fatal to others. His 
controversial daring is hacked by his bodily prowess ; and by bringing 
his intellectual pretensions boldly into a line with his physical 
accomplishments, he, indeed, presents a very formidable front to the 
sceptic or the scoffer. Take a cubit from his stature, and his whole 
manner resolves itself into an impertinence. But with that addition, 
he overcrows the town, browbeats their prejudices, and bullies them 
out of their senses, and is not afraid of being contradicted by any 
one less than himself. It may be said, that individuals with great 
personal defects have made a considerable figure as public speakers ; 
and Mr. Wilberforce, among others, may be held out as an instance. 
Nothing can be more insignificant as to mere outward appearance, 
and yet he is listened to in the House of Commons. But he does 
not wield it, he does not insult or bully it. He leads by following 
opinion, he trims, he shifts, he glides on the silvery sounds of his 
undulating, flexible, cautiously modulated voice, winding his way 
betwixt heaTcn and earth, now courting popularity, now calling 
servility to his aid, and with a large estate, the * saints,' and the 
population of Yorkshire to swell his influence, never venturing on 
the forlorn hope, or doing any thing more than 'hitting the house 
between wind and water.* Vet he is probably a cleverer man than 
Mr. Irving. 

There is a Mr. Fox, a Dissenting Minister, as fluent a speaker, 
with a sweeter voice and a more animated and beocficeot countenance 
than Mr. Irving, who expresses himself with manly spirit at a public 
meeting, takes a hand at whist, and is the darling of his congregation ; 
but he is no more, because he is diminutive in person. His head is 
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not tcco above the crowd the length of a street off. He U the 
Duke of Suuex in miniature, but the Duke of Sussex does not go 
to hear him preach, as he attends Mr. Irving, who rises up against 
him like a martello tower, and is nothing lotli to confront the spirit 
of a man of genius with the blood-royal. We allow there are, or 
may be, talents sufficient to produce this equality without a single 
personal advantaj^e ; but we deny that this would be the effect of any 
that our great preacher possesses. We conceive it not improbable 
that the consciousness of muscolar power, that the admiration of his 
person by strangers might first have inspired Mr. Irving with an 
ambition to be something, intellectually speaking, and liare given 
him confidence to aiternpt the greatest things. He has not failed 
for want of courage. The public, as well as the fair, arc won by 
a show of gallantry. Mr. Irving has shrunk from no opinion, how- 
ever paradoxical. He has scrupled to avow no sentiment, however 
obnoxious. He has revived exploded prejudices, he has scouted 
prevailing fashions. He has opposed the spirit of the age, and not 
consulted the esprit de corpt. He has brought back the doctrines of 
Calvinism in all their inveteracy, and relaxed the inveteracy of his 
northern accents. He has turned religion and the Caledonian 
Chapel topsy-turvy. He has held a play-book in one hand, and a 
Bible in the other, and quoted Shakespeare and Melancthon in the 
same breath. The tree of the knowledge of good and evil is no 
longer, with his grafting, a dry withered stump ; it shoots its branches 
to the skies, and hangs out its blossoms to the gale — 

* Miratiirque novos fnictus, et non sua poma." 

He has taken the thorns and briars of scholastic divinity, and 
garlanded them with the flowers of modern literature. He has 
done atl this, relying on the strength of a remarkably fine person and 
manner, and through that he has succeeded — otherwise he would 
have perished miserably. 

Dr. Chalmers is not by any means so good a looking man, nor so 
accomplished a speaker as Mr. Irving; yet he at one time almost 
c<}ualled his oratorical celebrity, and certainly paved the way for him. 
He has therefore more merit than his admired pupil, as he has done 
as much with fewer means. He has more scope of intellect and 
more intensity of purpose. Both his matter and his manner, setting 
aaide his face and figure, are more impressive. Take the volume oi 
* Sermons on Astronomy,' by Dr. Chalmers, and the ' Four Orations 
for the Oracles of God' which Mr. Irving lately published, and we 
apprehend there can be no comparison as to their success. The 
first ran like wild-fire through the country, were the darlings of 
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watering-places, were laid in the windows of inns,' and were to be 
met with in all places of public resort; while the * Orations' get on 
but slowly, on Milton's suits, and are pompously announced as in a 
Third Edition. We believe the fairest and fondest of his admirers 
would rather see and hear Mr. Irring than read him. The reason 
18, that the ground work of his compositions is trashy and hackneyed, 
though set off by extravagant metaphors and an affected phraseology ; 
that without the turn of his head and wave of his hand, his periods 
have nothing in them ; and that he himself is the only idea with 
which he has yet enriched the public mind ! He must play off his 
person, as Orator Henley used to dazzle his hearers with liis diamond- 
ring. The small frontispiece prefixed to the ' Orations ' docs not 
serve to convey an adequate idea of the magnitude of the man, nor 
of the ease and freedom of his motions in the pulpit. How different 
is Dr. Chalmers! He is like *a monkey-preacher' to the other. 
He cannot boast of personal appearance to set him off. But then 
he is like the very genius or demon of theological controversy 
personified. He has neither airs nor graces at command ; he thinks 
nothing of himself: he has nothing theatrical about him (which 
cannot be said of his successor and rival) ; but you see a man in 
mortal throes and agony with doubts and dithculties, seizing stubborn 
knotty points with his teeth, tearing them with his hands, and strain- 
ing his eyeballs till they almost start out of their sockets, in pursuit 
of a train of visionary reasoning, like a Highland-seer with his 
second sight. The descriptioD of Balfour of Burley in his cave, 
with his Bible in one hand and his sword in the other, contending 
with the imaginary enemy of mankind, gasping for breath, and with 
the cold moisture running down his face, gives a lively idea of 
Dr. Chalmers's prophetic fury in the pulpit. If we could have 
looked in to have seen Burley hard-beset ' by the coinage of his heat- 
oppreued brain,' who would have asked whether he was a hand&ome 
man or notf It would be enough to see a man haunted by a spirit, 
under the strong and entire dominion of a wilful hallucination. So 
the integrity and vehemence of Dr. Chalmers's manner, the deter- 
mined way in which he gives himself up to his subject, or lays about 
him and buffets sceptics and gain-sayers, arrests attention in spite oi 
every other circumstance, and fixes it on that, and that alone, which 
excites such interest and such eagerness in his own breast ! Besides, 
he is a logician, has a theory in support of whatever he chooses to 

' We remember finding the volume in the orchard at Burford-bridge near 
BoxbUl, and posaing a whole and very delightful morning in reading it, without 
qaitting the uade of an appt^-t^ee. We have not been able to pay Mr. Irving's 
book the tame contpliment of rcadmg it at a titting. 
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adrance, and weaves the tissue of his sophistry so close and intricate, 
that it is difficult not to be entangled in it, or to escape from it. 
* There 's magic in the web.* Whatever appeals to the pride of 
the human understanding, has a subtle charm in it. The mind is 
naturally pugnacious, cannot refuse a challenge of strength or skill, 
sturdily enters the lists and resolves to conquer, or to yield itself 
vanquished in the forms. This is the chief hold Dr. Chalmers had 
upon his hearers, and upon the readers of his ' Astronomical Dis- 
courses.* No one was satisfied with his arguments, no one could 
answer them, but every one wanted to try what he could make of 
them, as we try to find out a riddle. ' By his so potent art,* the 
art of laying down problematical premises, and drawing from them 
still more doubtful, but not impossible, conclusions, * he could bedim 
the noonday sun, betwixt the green sea and the azure Tault set 
roaring war,' and almost compel the surs in their courses to testify 
to his opinions. The mode in which he undertook to make the 
circuit of the universe, and demand categorical information 'now of 
the planetary and now of the fixed,* might put one in mind of 
Hecate's mode of ascending in a machine from the stage, 'midst 
troops of spirits,' in which you now admire the skill of die artist, 
and next tremble for the fate of the performer, fearing that the 
audacity of the attempt will turn his head or break his neck* The 
style of these * Discourses ' also, though not elegant or poetical, wa», 
like the subject, intricate and endless. It was that uf a man pushing 
his way through a labyrinth of difficulties, and determined not to 
flinch. The impression on the reader was proportionate ; for, what- 
ever were the merits of the style or matter, both were new and 
striking; and the train of thought that was unfolded at such length 
and with such strcnuousncsa, was bold, well-sustained, and consistent 
with itself. 

Mr. Irving wants the continuity of thought and manner which 
distinguishes hia rival — and shines by patches and in bursts. He 
does not warm or acquire increasing force or rapidity with his 
progress. He is never hurried away by a deep or lofty enthusiasm, 
nor touches the highest point of genius or fanaticism, but * in the 
very storm and whirlwind of his passion, he acquires and begets a 
temperance that may give it smoothness.* He has the self-possession 
and masterly execution of an experienced player or fencer, and does 
not seem to express his natural convictions, or to be engaged in a 
mortal struggle. This greater ease and indifference is the result of 
vast superiority of personal appearance, which * to be admired needs 
but to be seen,* and does not require the possessor to work himself 
up into a passion, or to use any violent contortions to gain attention 
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or to keep it. These two celebrated preachers are in almost dl 
respects an antithesis to each other. If Mr. Irring is an example 
of what can be done by the help of external advantagest Dr. 
Chalmers is a proof of what can be done without them. The one 
is most indebted to his mind, the other to his body. If Mr. Irving 
inclines one to suspect fashionable or popular religion of a little 
anthropomorphit'um. Dr. Chalmers effectually redeems it from that 
scandal. 



THE LATE MR. HORNE TOOKE 

Mk. Hqrne Tooke was one of those who may be considered as 
connecting links between a former period and the existing generation. 
His education and accomplishments, nay, his political opinions, were 
of the last age ; his mind, and the tone of his feelings were modem. 
There was a hard, dry materialism in the very texture of his under- 
standing, varnished over by the external refinements of the old school. 
Mr. Tooke had great scope of attainment, md great versatility of 
pursuit; but the same shrewdness, quickness, cool self-posees&ion, the 
same rtUralnets of perception, and absence of passion and enthusiasm, 
characterised nearly all he did, said, or wrote. He was without a 
rival (almost) in private conversation, an expert public speaker, a 
keen politician, a hrst-rate grammarian, and the finest gentleman (to 
say the least} of his own party. He had no imagination (or he 
would not have scorned it!) — no delicacy of taste, no rooted 
prejudices or strong attachments: his intellect was like a bow of 
polished steel, from which he shot sharp-pointed poisoned arrows at 
his friends in private, at his enemies in public. His mind (so to 
speak) had no reii^on in it, and very little even of the moral qualities 
of genius ; but he was a man of the world, a scholar bred, and a 
most acute and powerful logician. He was also a wit, and a for- 
midable one : yet it may be questioned whether his wit was any 
thing more than an excess of his logical faculty : it did not consist 
in the play of fancy, but in close and cutting combinations of the 
understanding, * The law is open to every one ; tOy said Mr. 
Tooke, *'u the London Ttrvern ! ' It is the previous deduction 
formed in the mind, and the splenetic contempt felt for a practical 
sophism, that heats about the hushfor^ and at last finds the apt illustra- 
tion ; not the casual, glancing coincidence of two objects, that points 
out an absurdity to the understanding. So, on another occasion, 
when Sir Allan Gardiner (who was a candidate for Westminster) 
had objected to Mr. Fox, that ' he was always against the minister, 
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vohelher right or ^urongj* and Mr. Fox, in his reply, had overlooked 
this slip of the tongue, Mr. Tookc inimediately seized on it, and 
said, ' he thoujiht it at loaRt an equal objection to Sir Allan, that he 
was always tvith the minister, whether right or wrong.' This retort 
had all the effect, and produced the same surprise as the most 
brilliant display of wit or fancy : yet it was only the detecting a flaw 
ID an argument, like a (law in an indictment, by a kind of legal 
pertinacity, or rather by a rigid and constant habit of attending to 
the exact import of every word and clause in a sentence. Mr. 
Tookc had the mind of a lawyer ; but it was applied to a vast variety 
of topics and general trains of speculation. 

Mr. Home Tookc was in private company, and among his friends, 
the finished gentleman of the Inst age. His manners were as fasci- 
nating as his conversation was spirited and delightful. He put one in 
mind of the burden of the song of '77v Kin^*s Old Courtier^ ami an 
Old Courtier of the Kin^^s,' He was, however, of the opposite party, 
It was curious to hear our modem sciolist advancing opinions of the 
most radical kind without any mixture of radical heat or violence, in 
a tone of fashionable noncha/ance, with elegance of gesture and attitude, 
and with the most perfect good-humour. In the spirit of opposition, 
or in the pride of logical superiority, he too often shocked the 
prejudices or wounded the self-love of those about him, while he 
himself displayed the same unmoved indifference or equanimity. He 
said the most provoking things with a laughing gaiety, and a i)olitc 
attention, that there was no withstanding. He threw others off their 
guard by thwarting their favourite theories, and then availed himself 
of the temperance of his own pulse to chafe them into madness. He 
had rot one particle of deference for the opinion of others, nor of 
sympathy with their feelings ; nor had he any obstinate convictions of 
his own CO defend — 



* I,ord of himself, uncumbcred with a creed \ ' 

He took up any topic by chance, and played with it at will, like a 
juggler with his cups and balls. He generally ranged himself on the 
losing side ; and had rather an ill-natured delight in contradiction, 
and in perplexing the understandings of others, without leaving them 
any clue to guide them out of the labyrinth into which he had led 
them. He understood, in its perfection, the great art of throwing the 
onus proband} on his adversary ; and so could maintain almost any 
opinion, however absurd or fantastical, with fearless impunity. I 
have heard a sensible and well-informed man tiay, that he never was in 
company with Mr. Tookc without being delighted and turpriscd, or 
witlioui feeling the conversation of every other person to be Bat in the 
as* 
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r comparison ; but that he did not recollect having ever heard him 
make a remark that struck him a« a sound and true one, or that he 
himself appeared to think so. He used to plague Fuseli by asking 
him after the origin of the Teutonic dialects, and Dr. Parr, by wish- 
ing to know the meaning of the common copulative, //. Once at 
G *fl, he defended Pitt from a charge of verbiage, and endeavoured 
U> prove him superior to Fox. Some one imiuted Pitt's manner, to 
show that it was monotonous, and he imitated him also, to show that 
it was not. He maintained (what would he not maintain?) that 
young Betty's acting was finer than John Kemble's, and recited a 
passage from Douglas in the manner of each, to justify the prefer- 
ence he gave to the former. The mentioning this will please the 
living ; it cannot hurt the dead. He argued on the same occasion 
and in the same breath, that Addison's style was without modulation, 
and that it was physically impossible for any one to write well, who 
was habitually silent in company. He sat like a king at his own 
table, and gave law to his guests — and to the world ! No man knew 
better how to manage his immediate circle, to foil or bring them out. 
A professed orator, beginning to address some obaervations to Mr. 
Tooke with a voluminous apology for his youth and inexperience, he 
said, * Speak up, young man ! ' — and by taking him at his word, cue 
short the flower of orations. Person was the only person of whom he 
stood in some degree of awe, on account of his prodigious memory 
and knowledge of his favourite subject^ Languages. Sheridan, it has 
been remarked, said more good things, but had not an equal flow of 
pleasantry. As an instance of Mr. Home Tooke's extreme coolness 
and command of nerve, it has been mentioned that once at a public 
dinner when he had got on the table to return thanks for his health 
being drank with a glass of wine in his hand, and when there was a 
great clamour and opposition for some time, after it had subsided, he 
pointed to the glass to show that it was still full. Mr. Holcroft (the 
author of the Road to Ruin) was one of the most violent and fiery- 
spirited of all that motley crew of persons, who attended the Sunday 
meetings at Wimbledon. One day he was so enraged by some 
paradox or raillery of his host, that he indignantly rose from his chair, 
and said, ' Mr. Tooke, you are a scoundrel ! ' His opponent with- 
out manifesting the least emotion, replied, ' Mr. Holcroft, when is it 
that I am to dine with you ? shall it be next Thursday ? ' — • If you 
please, Mr, Tooke ! ' answered the angry philosopher, and sat down 
again. — It was delightful to sec him sometimes turn from these 
waspish or ludicrous altercations with over-weening antagonists to 
I some old friend and veteran politician seated at his elbow ; to hear 
I him recal the time of Wilkes and Liberty, the conversation mellow- 
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iDg like the wine with the smack of age ; assenting to all the old man 
said, bringing out his pleasant traiis, and pampering him into childish 
seif-importaace, and sending him away thirty years younger than he 
came! 

As a public or at least as a parliamentary speaker, Mr. Tooke did 
not answer the expectations that had been conceived of him, or 
probably that he had conceived of himself. It is natural for men who 
have felt a superiority over all those whom they happen to have 
encountered, to fancy that this superiority will continue, and that it 
will extend from individuals to public bodies. There is no rule in 
the case ; or rather, the probability lies the contrary way. That 
which constitutes the excellence oi conversation is of little use in 
addressing large asBemblies of people ; while other qualities are 
required that are hardly to be looked for in one and the same 
capacity. The way to move great masses of men is to show that you 
yourself are moved. In a private circle, a ready repartee, a shrewd 
cross-question, ridicule and banter, a caustic remark or an amusing 
anecdote, whatever sets off" the indindual to advantage, or gratifies 
the curiosity or piques the self-love of the hearers, keeps attention 
alive, and secures the triumph of the speaker — it is a personal 
contest, and depends on personal and momentary advantages. But in 
appealing to the public, no one triumphs but in the triumph of some 
public cause, or by showing a sympathy with the general and pre- 
dominant feelings of mankind. In a private room, a satirist, a 
sophist may provoke admiration by expressing his contempt for each 
OI his adverbaries in turn, and by setting their opinion at deliance — 
hut when men arc congregated together on a great public question and 
for a weighty object, they must be treated with more respect ; they 
are touched with what affects themselves or the general weal, not 
with what flatters the vanity of the speaker ; they must be moved 
altogether, if they are moved at all ; they are impressed with gratitude 
for a luminous exposition of their claims or for zeal in their cause ; 
and the lightning of generous indignation at bad men and bad 
measures is followed by thunders of applause — even in the House of 
Commons. But a man may sneer and cavil and puzzle and fly-blow 
every question that come* before him — be despised and feared by 
others, and admired by no one but himself. He who thinks first of 
himself, either in the world or in a popular assembly, will be sure to 
turn attention away from his claims, instead of fixing it there. He 
must make common cause with his hearers. To lead, he must follow 
the general bias. Mr. Tooke did not therefore succeed as a speaker 
in parliament. He stood aloof, he played antics, he exhibited bis 
peculiar talent — while he was on his legs, the question before the 
»3+ 
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House Btood &till; the only point at issue respected Mr. Tooke 
himself, his personal address and adroitness of intellect. Were there 
to be no more places and pensions, because Mr, Tookc's style was 
terse and epigrammatic ? Were the Opposition benches to be inHamed 
to an unusual pitch of ' sacred vehemence,' because he gave them 
plainly to understand there was not a pin to choose between Ministers 
and Opposition ? Would the House let him remain among them, 
because, if they turned him out on account of his 6/aci^ coaty Lord 
Camelford had threatened to send his black servant in his place? 
This was a good joke, but not a practical one. Would he gain the 
affections of the people out of doors, by scouting tiie question of 
reform? Would the King ever relish the old associate of Wilkes? 
What interest, then, what parly did he represent? He represented 
nobody but himself. He was an example of an ingenious man, a 
clever talker, but he was out of his place in the House of Commons ; 
where people did not come (as in his own house) to admire or break 
a lance with him, but to get through the business of the day, and so 
adjourn ! He wanted effect and momentum. Each of his sentences 
told very well in itself, but they did not altogether make a speech. 
He left off where he began. His eloquence was a succession of 
drops, not a stream. His arguments, though subtle and new, did not 
affect the main body of the question. The coldness and pettiness of 
his manner did not warm the hearts or expand the understandings of 
his hearers. Instead of encouraging, he checked the ardour of his 
friends ; and teazed, instead of overpowering his antagonists. The 
only palpable hit he ever made, while he remained there, was the 
comparing his own situation in being rejected by the House, on 
account of the supposed purity of his clerical character, to the story 
of the girl at the Magdalen, who was told ' she must turn out and 
qualify.* ^ This met with laughter and loud applause. It was a 
iome thrust, and the House (to do them justice) are obliged to any 
one who, by a smart blow, relieves them of the load of grave 
responsibility, which sits heavy on their shoulders. — At the hustings, 
or as an election-candidate, Mr. Tooke did better. There was no 
great question to move or carry — it was an affair of political sparring 
between himself and the other candidates. He took it in a very cool 
and leisurely manner — watched his competitors with a wary, sarcastic 
eye ; picked up the mistakes or absurdities that fell from them, and 
retorted them on their heads ; told a story to the mob ; and smiled 
and took snuff with a gentlemanly and becoming air, as if he was 
already seated in the House. But a Court of Law was the place 

^ 'They receive him like a Tirgin it the Mtgdalen, Gc tJnu and ^ tiknoise' — 
Jvmvs. 
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where Mr. Tooke made the best figure in public. He might 
assuredly be said to be ' native and endued unto that element.' He 
had here to stand merely on the defensive — not to advance himself, 
but to block up the way — not to impress others, but to be himself 
impenetrable. AU he wanted was negative success ; and to this no 
one was better qualified to aspire. Cross purposes, mootpoiniSt plcasy 
demurrers, flaws io the indictment, double meanings, cases, incon- 
sequentialities, these were the play-things^ the darlings of Mr. Tookc's 
mind ; and with these he baffled the Judge, dumb-founded the Coimsel, 
and outwitted the Jury. The report of his trial before Lord 
Kenyon is a masterpiece of acutcncss, dexterity, modest assurance, 
and legal effect. It is much hke his examination before the 
Commissioners of the Income-Tax — nothing could be got out of him 
in either case ! 

Mr. Toolce, as a political leader, belonged to the class of trimmers ; 
or at most, it was his delight to make mischief and spoil sport. He 
would rather be against himself than_/br any body else. He was neither 
a bold nor a safe leader. He enticed others into scrapes, and kept out 
of them himself. Provided he could say a clever or a spiteful thing, 
he did not care whether it ftervrd or injured the cause. Spleen or 
the exercise of intellectual power was the motive of his patriotism, 
rather than principle. He would talk treason with a saving clause; 
and instil sedition into the public mind, through the medium of a 
third (who was to be the responsible) party. He made Sir Francis 
Burdctt his spokesman in the House and to the country, often venting 
his chagrin or singularity of sentiment at the expense of his friend ; 
but what in the first was trick or reckless vanity, was in the last plain 
downright English honesty and singleness of heart. In the case of 
the State Trials, in 1794, Mr, Tooke rather compromised his friends 
to screen himself. He kept repeating that * others might have gone 
on to Windsor, but he had stopped at Hounslow,' as if to go farther 
might have been dangerous and unwarrantable. It was not the 
question how far he or others had actually gone, but how far they 
had a right to go, according to the law. His conduct was not the 
limit of the law, nor did treasonable excess begin where prudence or 
principle taught him to stop short, though this was the oblique in- 
ference liable to be drawn from his line of defence. Mr, Tooke was 
uneasy and apprehensive for the issue of the Government-prosecution 
while in confinement, and said, in speaking of it to a friend, with a 
morbid feeling and an emphasis quite unusual with him — ' They want 
our blood — blood — blood ! ' It was somewhat ridiculous to implicate 
Mr. Tooke in :t charge of High Treason (and indeed the whole 
charge was built on the mistaken purport of an intercepted letter 
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relating to an eogagement for a private dinner-party} — his politics 
were not at all revolutionary. In this respect he was a mere petti- 
fogger, full of chicane, and captious objcctiona, and unmeaning 
discontent ; but he had none of the grand whirling movements of the 
French Revolution, nor of the tumultuous glow of rebellion in his 
head or in his heart. His politics were cast in a different mould* or 
confined to the party distinctions and court intrigues and pittances of 
popular right, that made a noise in the time of Junius and Wilkes — 
and even if his understanding had gone along with more modern and 
unqualified principles, his cautious temper would have prevented his 
risking them in practice. Home Tookc (though not of the same 
side in politics) had much of the tone of mind and more of the spirit 
of moral feeling of the celebrated philosopher of Malmesbury. The 
narrow scale and fme-drawn diRtincttons of his political creed made 
his conversation on such subjects infinitely amusing, particularly when 
contrasted with that of persons who dealt in the sounding common- 
places and sweeping clauses of abstract politics. He knew all the 
cabala and jealousies and heart-burnings in the beginning of the late 
reign, the changes of administration and the springs of secret in- 
fluence, the characters of the leading men, Wilkes, Dorr^, Dunning, 
Chatham, Burke, the Marquis of Rockingham, North, Shelburne, 
Fox, Pitt, and all the vacillating events of the American war: — 
these formed a curious back-ground to the more prominent figures 
that occupied the present time, and Mr. Tooke worked out the 
minute details and touched in the evanescent traits with the pencil of 
a master. His conversation resembled a political camera obscura — as 
quaint as it was magical. To some pompous pretenders he might 
seem to n^iT^Xt fabcflas ani/ej (old Wives* fables) — but not to those 
who study human nature, and wish to know the materials of which 
it is composed. Mr. Tooke's facuhies might appear to have ripened 
and acquired a finer flavour with age. In a former period of his life 
he was hardly the man he was latterly ; or else he had greater 
abilities to contend againttt. He no where makes so poor a figure as 
in his controversy with Junius. He has evidently the best of the 
argument, yet he makes nothing out of it. He tells a long story 
about himself, without wit or point in it ; and whines and whimpers 
like a school-boy under the rod of his master. Junius, after bringing 
a hasty charge against him, has not a single fact to adduce in support 
of it ; but keeps his ground and fairly b^ts his adversary out of the 
field by the mere force of style. One would think that * Parson 
Home ' knew who Junius was, and was afraid of him. ' Under him 
his genius is ' quite * rebuked.' With the best cause to defend, he 
comes ofT more shabbily from the contest than any other person in 
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the Lemns, except Sir WiUiam Draper, who is the very hero of 

defeat. 

The great thing which Mr. Home TooVe has done, and which he 
has left behind him to posterity, is his work on Grammar, oddly 
enough entitled The Diversions of Purlf.y. Many people have 
taken it up as a description of" a game — others supposing it to be a 
norel. It is, in truth, one of the few philosophical works on 
Grammar that were ever written. The csseocc of it Tand, indeed, 
almost all that is really valuable in it) is contained in his Letter to 
Dunning^ published about the year 1775. Mr. Tooke's work is 
truly elementary. Dr. Lowth described Mr. Harris's Hermet as 
•the finest specimen of analysis since the days of Aristotle' — a work 
in which there is no analysis at all, for analysis consists in reducing 
things to their principles, and not in endless details and subdivisions. 
Mr. Harris multiplies distinctions, and confounds his readers. Mr. 
Tooke clears away the rubbish of school-boy Cechaicalities, and 
strikes at the root of his subject. In accomplishing his arduous 
task, he was, perhaps, aided not more by the strength and resources of 
his mind than by its limits and defects. There is a web of old 
associations wound round language, that is a kind of veil over its 
natural features ; and custom puts on the mask of ignorance. But 
this veil, this mask the author oil he Diversions of Purley threw aside 
and penetrated to the naked truth of things, by the literal, matter-of- 
fact, unimaginative nature of his understanding, and because he was 
not subject to prejudices or illusions of any kind. Words may be 
said to * bear a charmed life, that must not yield to one of woman 
born ' — with womanish weaknesses and confused apprehensions. But 
this charm was broken in the case of Mr. Tooke, whose mind was 
the reverse of effeminate — hard, unbending, concrete, physical, half- 
sarage — and who saw language stripped of the clothing of habit or 
aentimeni, or the disguises of doting pedantry, naked in its cradle, 
and in its primitive state. Our author tells us that he found his dis- 
covery on Grammar among a number of papers on other subjects, 
which he had thrown aside and forgotten. la this an idle boast? 
Or had he made other discoveries of equal im]x>rtance, which he did 
not think it wortli his while to communicate to the world, but chose 
to die the churl of knowledge \ The whole of his reasoning turns 
upon showing that the Conjunction Xhat is the pronoun 7i&a/, which 
is itself the participle q{ a verb, and in like manner that all the other 
mystical and hitherto unintelligible parts of speech are derived from 
the only two intelligible ones, the Verb and Noun. * I affirm that 
gold is yellow,' that is, * I affirm that fact, or that proposition, viz. 
gold ia yellow.' The secret of the Conjunction on which so many 
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fine heads had split, on which so many learned detinitions were thrown 
away, as if it was its peculiar province and inborn virtue to announce 
oracles and formal propositions, and nothing else, like a Doctor of 
Laws, 16 here at once accounted for, inasmuch as it is clearly nothing 
but another part of speech, the pronuun, thaty with a third part of 
8|>eech, the noun, thingy understood. This is getting at a solution of 
words into their component parts, not glossing over one dithculty by 
bringing another to parallel it, nor like saying with Mr. Harris, when 
it is asked, * what a Conjunction is ? ' that there are conjunctions 
copulative, conjunctions disjunctive, and as many other frivolous 
varieties of the species as any one chooses Co hunt out 'with laborious 
foolery.' Our author hit upon his parent-discovery in the course of 
a law-suit, while he was examining, with jealous watchfulness, the 
meaning of words to prevent being entrapped by them ; or rather, 
this circumstance might itself be traced to the habit of satisfying his 
own mind as to the precise sense in which he himself made use of 
words. Mr. Tooke, though he had no objection to puzzle others, 
was mightily averse to being puzzled or mystificJ himself. All was, 
to his determined mind, either complete light or complete darkncts. 
There was no hazy, doubtful chittro-scuro in his understanding. He 
wanted something * palpable to feeling as to sight.' * What,* he 
would say to himself, ' do I mean when I use the conjunction ihai ? 
Is it an anomaly, a class by itself, a word sealed against all inquisitive 
attempte? Is it enough to call it a copula, a bridge, a link, a word 
connecting sentences ? That is undoubtedly its use, but what is its 
origin ? ' Mr. Tooke thought he had answered this question satis- 
factorily, and loosened the Gordian knot of grammarians, 'familiar as 
his garter,* when he said, 'It is the common pronoun, adjective, or 
participle, thai, with the noun, thing or proposition^ implied, and the 
particular example following it.' So he thought, and so every reader 
has thought since, with the exception of teachers and writers upon 
Grammar. Mr, Windham, indeed, who was a sophist, but not a 
logician, charged him with having found • a mare's-nest ' ; but it is 
not to be doubted that Mr. Tooke's etymologies will stand the test, 
and last longer than Mr. Windham's ingenious derivation of the 
practice of bull-baiting from the principles of humanity ! 

Having thus laid the corner-stone, he proceeded to apply the same 
method of reasoning to other undecyphercd and impracticable terras. 
Thus the word. And, he explained clearly enough to be the verb adJ^ 
or a corruption of the old Saxon, anandad, *Two and two make 
four,' that is, * two add two make four.' Mr. Tooke, in fact, treated 
words as the chemists do substances ; he separated those which are 
compounded of others from those which are not decompoundable. 
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He did QOt explaia the obscure by the more obscure, but the diHicuIt 
by the plain, the complex by the simple. This alone is proceeding 
upon the true principles of science : the rest is pedantry and petit- 
maitresbip. Our philosophical writer distinguished all words into 
nanus of things, and directions added for joining them together, or 
originally into nouns and verbs. It is a pity that he has left this 
matter short, by omitting to define the Verb. After enumerating 
sixteen different delinitions (all of which he dismisses with scorn and 
contumely) at the end of two cjuarto volumes, he refers the reader for 
the true solution to a third volume, which he did not live to iiaish. 
This extraordinary man was in the habit of tantalizing his guests on a 
Sunday afternoon with sundry abstruse speculations, and putting them 
off to the following week for a satisfaction of their doubts ; but why 
should he treat posterity in the same scurvy manner, or leave the 
world without quitting scores with it ? 1 question whether Mr. 
Tooke was himself in possession of his pretended nostrum, and 
whether, after trying hard at a definition of the verb as a distinct 
part of speech, as a terrier-dog mumbles a hedge-hog, he did not find 
it too much for him, and leave it to its fate. It is also a pity that 
Mr. Tooke spun out his great work with prolix and dogmatical dis- 
sertations on irrelevant matters; and after denying the old meta- 
physical theories of language, should attempt to found a metaphysical 
theory of his own on the nature and mechanism of language. The 
nature of words, he contended (it was the basis of his whole system} 
had no connection with the nature of things or the objects of thought; 
yet he afterwards strove to limit the nature of things and of the human 
mind by the technical structure of language. Thus he endeavours to 
show that tliere are no abstract ideas, by enumerating two thousand 
instances oi words, expressing abstract ideas, that arc the past 
participles of certain verbs. It is difHcuh to know what he means 
by this. On the other hand, he maintains that ' a complex idea is as 
great an absurdity as a complex star,* and that words only are com- 
plex. He also makes out a triumphant list of metaphyiiical and 
moral non-entities, proved to be so on the pure principle that the 
Dames of these non-entities are participles, not nouns, or names of 
things. That is strange in so close a reasoner, and in one who main- 
tained that all language was a masquerade of words, and that the class 
to which tliey grammaticalty belonged had nothing to do with the 
class of ideas they represented. 

It is now above twenty years since the two quarto volumes of the 
Diversions of Purlry were published, and fifty since the same theory 
was promulgated in the celebrated Letta- to Dunning, Yet it is a 
curious example of the Spirit of the Age that Mr- Lindley Murray's 
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Grammar (a work out of which Mr. C*** helps himself to English, 
and Mr. M*** to styic^) has proceeded to the thirtieth edition in 
complete defiance of all the facts and arguments there laid down. 
He defines a noun to be the name of a thing. Is cjuackery a thing, 
r.r. a substance ? He defines a verb to be a word signifying to Be, to 
do, or to suffer* Are being, action, suffering, verbs ? He defines an 
adjective to be the name of a quality. Are not 'wooden, golden^ iub- 
stantial adjectives ? He maintains that there arc six cases in English 
nouns, that is, six various terminations without any change of termina- 
tion at ullr^ and that English verbs have all the moods, tenses, and 
persons that the Latin ones have. This is an extraordinary stretch 
of blindness and obstinacy. He very formally translates the Latin 
Grammar into English, (as so many had done before him) and 
fancies he has written an English Grammar ; and divines applaud, 
and schoolmasters usher him into the police world, and English 
scholars carry on the jest, while Home Tooke's genuine anatomy 
of our native tongue is laid on the shelf. Can it be that our 
politicians smell a rat in the Member for Old Sarum ? That our 
clergy do not relish Parson Home \ That the world at large are 
alarmed at acuteness and originality greater than their own? What 
has all this to do with the formation of the English language or with 
the first conditions and necessary foundation of speech itself.^ Is 
there nothing beyond the reach of prejudice and party-spirit \ It 
leema in this, as in so many other instances, as if there was a patent 
for absurdity in the natural bias of the human mind, and that foUy 
should be stereotyped \ 
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Sir Walter Scott is undoubtedly the most popular writer of the 
age — the * lord of the ascendant ' for the time being. He is just 
half what the human intellect is capable of being : if you take the 
universe, and divide it into two parts, he knows all that it has been ; 
all that it is to be is nothing to him. His is a mind brooding over 
antiquity — scorning 'the present ignorant time.' He is 'laudator 
temporis acti ' — a ^prophesier of things past.' The old world is to 

^ Thif work is not withoat merit in the detaili and etaniplet of Englitb coo- 

itmction. But its fault even in that part is that he confountli the genhii of the 
Engliih Unguagc, making it periphrastic and literal, initead of elliptical and 
idiomatic. According to Mr. Murray, hardly any of our belt wrriten ever wrote a 
word of English. 

^ At Icaat, with only one change in the genitive case. 
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htm a crowded map ; the new one a duH, hateful blank. He ilotes 
on all well-authenticated Ruperstitions ; he shudders at the shadow of 
innovation. His retentivenees of memory, his accumulated weight of 
interested prejudice or romantic asBOciation hare o\'erlaid his other 
faculties. The cells of his memory are »ast, Tarious, full even to 
bursting witli life and motion ; his speculative understanding is empty, 
flaccid, ]wor, and dead. His mind receives and treasures up every 
thing brought to it by tradition or custom — it does not project itself 
beyond this into the world unknown, but mechanically shrinks back 
as from the edge of a precipice. The land of pure reason is to his 
apprehension like ^an Diemant LaaJ; — barren, miserable, distanti 
a place of exile, the dreary abode of savages, convicts, and adventurers. 
Sir Walter would make a bad hand of a description of the Millennium^ 
unless he could lay the scene in Scotland (ive hundred years ago, and 
then he would want &ctA and worm-eaten parchments to support his 
drooping style. Our historical novcHst iirmly thinks that nothing iV 
but what has been — that the moral world stands still, as the material 
one was supposed to do of old — and that we can never get beyond 
the point where we actually are without utter destruction, though 
every thing changes and will change from what it was three hundred 
years ago to what it is now, — from what it is now to all that the 
bigoted admirer of the good old times moat dreads and hates ! 

It is long since we read, and long since we thought of our author's 
poetry. It would probably have gone out of date with the immediate 
occasion, even if he himself had not contrived to banish it from our 
recollection. It is not to be denied that it had great merit, both of 
an obvious and intrinsic kind. It abounded in vivid descriptions, in 
Gptrited action, in eniooth and flowing versifi cation. But it wanted 
ebartuter. It was * poetry of no mark or likelihood.' It slid out of 
the mind as soon as read, like a river ; and would have been forgotten, 
but that the public curiosity was fed with ever new supplies from the 
same teeming liquid source. It is not every man that can write six 

?|uarto volumes in verse, that are caught up with avidity, even by 
astidiouB judges. But what a difference between their popularity and 
that of the Scotch Novels ! It is true, the public read and admired 
the Lay of the last Minstrel^ Marmion^ and so on, and each individual 
was contented to read and admire because the public did so ; but 
with regard to the prose-works of the same (supposed) author, it is 
quite anotber-guess sort of thing. Here every one stands forward to 
applaud on his own ground, would be thought to go before the public 
opinion, is eager to extol his favourite characters louder, to understand 
tliem better than every body else, and has his own scale of com- 
parative excellence for each work, supported by nothing but his own 
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enthusiastic and fearless convictions. It must be amusing to the 
Author of IVaverlcy to hear his readers and admirers (and arc not 
these the same thing ^^) quarrelling which of his novels is the best» 
opposing character to character, quoting passage against passage, 
striving to surpass each other in the extravagance uf their encomiums, 
and yet unable to settle the precedence, or to do the author's writings 
justice — so various, so equal, so transcendant are their merits ! His 
volumes of poetry were received as fashionable and well-dressed 
acquaintances : we are ready to tear the others in pieces as old 
friends. There was something meretricious in Sir Waiter's ballad- 
rhymes; and like those who keep opera jf^tfra/i/c/, we were willing 
to hare our admiration shared, and our taste conlirmed by the town: 
but the Novels are like the lietrothcd of our hearts, bone of our bone, 
and Besh of our flesh, and we are jealous that any one should be as 
much delighted or as thoroughly acquainted with their beauties as 
ourselves. For which of his poetical heroines would the reader 
break a lance so soon as for Jeanie Deans ? What Laily of the Lake 
can compare with the beautiful Rebecca ? We believe the late 
Mr. .lohn Scott went to his death-bed (though a painful and premature 
one) with some degree of satisfaction, inasmuch as he had penned 
the most elaborate panegyric on the Scotch Noveis that had as yet 
appeared! — The Ep'us are not poems, so much as metrical romances. 
There is a glittering veil of verse thrown over the features of nature 
and of old romance. The deep incisions into character are 'skinned 
and filmed over * — the details are lost or shaped into flimsy and 
insipid decorum; and the truth of feeling and of circumstance is 
translated into a tinkting sound, a tinsel common-place. It must be 
owned, there is a power in true poetry that lifts the mind from the 
ground of rcaHty to a higher sphere, that penetrates the inert, 
scattered, incoherent materials presented to. it, and by a force and 
inspiration of its own, melts and moulds them into sublimity and 
beauty. But Sir Walter (we contend, under correction) has not this 
creaiire impulse, this plastic power, this capacity of reacting on his 
first Impressions. He is a learned, a literal, a matter-of-fact expounder 
of truth or fable : ^ he does not soar above and look down upon his 
subject, imparting his own lofty riews and feelings to his descriptions 



^ No t For we met with a youn^ lady who kept a circulating library and a 
TniUiner'i ihop, in a watering-place in the country, who, when we inquired for thr 
Siotch Nwth., ipoke indifferently about them, uid they were *so dry she could 
hardly get through them,' and recDouDended oi to read A^a. We never thought 
of it belore ; but we would venture to lay a wager that there arc many other young 
Ladies in the time iltuation, and who think ' Old Mortality* 'dry.' 

^ Juil as Cobbctt is a matter-of-fact rcaioncr. 
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of nature — he relies upon it, is raised by it» is one with it» or he is 
nothiDg. A poet is euentially a maher ; that is, he must atone for 
what he loses in individuality and local resemblance by the energies 
and resources of his own mind. The writer of whom we speak is 
deficient in these last. He has either not the faculty or not the will 
to impregnate his subject by an effort of pure invention. The 
execution also is much upon a par with the more ephemeral effusiont 
of the press. It is light, agreeable, cifeminatc, diffuse. Sir Walter's 
Muse is a Modem Antique, The smooth, glossy texture of his verse 
contrasts happily with the quaint, uncouth, rugged materials of which 
it is composed ; and takes away any appearance of heavineu or 
harshness from the body of local traditions and obsolete costume. 
We ace grim knights and iron armour ; but then they are woven in 
silk with a careless, delicate hand, and have the softness of flowers. 
The poet's figures might be compared to old tapestries copied on the 
finest velvet: — they are not like Raphael's Cartoons,, but they are 
very like Mr. Westall's drawings, which accompany, and are intended 
to illustrate them. This facility and grace of execution is the more 
remarkable, as a story goes that nut lung before the appearance of the 
Lay of the Last Minstrel Sir Walter (then Mr.) Scott, having, in 
the company of a friend, to cross the Frith of Forth io a ferry-boat, 
they proposed to beguile the time by writing a number of verses on a 
given subject, and that at the end of an hour's hard study, they found 
they had produced only six lines between them. * It is plain,' said 
the unconscious author to his fellow-labourer, 'that you and I need 
never think of getting our living by writing poetry ! ' In a year or 
so after this, he set to work, and poured out quarto upon quarto, as if 
they tiad been drops of water. As to the rest, and compared with 
true and groat poets, our Scottish Minstrel is but * a meue ballad- 
monger.' We would rather have written one song of Bums, or 
a single passage in Lord Byron's HeaxKn and Earthy or one of 
Wordsworth's ' fancies and good-nights,' than all his epics. What 
is he to Spenser, over whose immortal, ever-amiable verse beauty 
hovers and trembles, and who has shed the purple light of Fancy, 
from his ambrosial wings, over all nature ? What is there of the 
might of Milton, whose head is canopied b the blue serene, and who 
takes us to sit with him there? What is there (in his ambling 
rhymes) of the deep pathos of Chaucer \ Or of the o'er-informing 
power of Shakespear, whose eye, watching alike the minutest traces 
of characters and the strongest movements oi passion, 'glances from 
heaven to earth, from earth to heaven,' and with the lambent flame 
of genius, playing round each object, hghts up the universe in a 
robe of iu own radiance? Sir Walter has no voluntary power of 
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combination: all his associations (as we said before) ore those of 
habit or of tradition. He is a mere narrative and descriptive poet, 
garrulous of the old time. The definition of his poetry is a pleasing 
superficiality. 

Not so of his Novels and Romances. There we turn over a new 
leaf—another and the same — the same in matter, but in form, in 
power how different ! The author of Waverley has got rid of the 
tagging of rhymes, the eking out of syllables, the supplying of epithets, 
the colours of style, the grouping of his characters, and the regular 
march of events, and comes to the point at once, and strikes at the 
heart of his subject, without dismay and without disguise. His 
poetry was a lady's wuiting-maid, dressed out in cast-otf finery : his 
prose is a beautifiil, rustic nymph, that, like Dorothea in Don Quixote, 
when she is surpri^xl with dishevelled tresses bathing her naked feet 
in the brook, looks round her, abashed at the admiration her charms 
have excited ! The grand secret of the author's success in these 
latter productions is that he has completely got rid of the trammels of 
authorship; and torn off at one rent (as Lord Peter got rid of so 
many yards of lace in the TaJr of a 'J'u6) all the ornaments of fine 
writing and worn-out sentimentality. All is fresh, as from the hand 
of nature : by going a century or two back and laying the scene in a 
remote and uncultivated district, all becomes new and startling in the 
present advanced period. — Highland manners, characters, scenery, 
superstitions, Northern dialect and costume, the wars, the religion, 
and politics of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, give a 
charming and wholesome relief to the fastidious refinement and * over- 
laboured lassitude ' of modern readers, like the effect of plunging 
3 nervous valetudinarian into a cold-bath. The ScoUh Novels^ for , 
this reason, are not so much admired in Scotland as in England. The 
contrast, the transition is less striking. From the top of the Calton 
Hill, the inhabitants of *Auld Reekie' can descry, or fancy they 
descry the peaks of Ben Lomond and the waving outline of Rob 
Roy's country : we who live at the southern extremity of the island 
can only catch a glimpse of the billowy scene in the descriptions of 
the Author of Waverley. The mountain air is most bracing to our 
languid nerves, and it is brought us in ship-loads from the neighbour- 
hood of Abbot's-Ford, There is another circumstance to be taken 
into the account. In Edinburgh there is a little opposition and 
something of the spirit of cabal between the partisans of works pro- 
ceeding from Mr, Constable's and Mr. Blackwood's shops. Mr. 
Constable gives the highest prices ; but being the Whig bookseller, it 
is grudged that he should do so. An attempt is therefore made to 
transfer a certain share of popularity to the second-rate Scotch novels, 
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*thc embryo fry, the little airy of ricketty children,' issuing through 
Mr. Blackwood's «hop^oor. This operates a diversion, which does 
not affect UB here. The Author of Waverley wears the palm of 
legendary lore alone. Sir Walter may, indeed, surfeit ua : his 
imitators make us sick \ Ii may be asked, it has been asked, < Have 
wc no materials for romance in England ? Must we look to Scotland 
for a supply of whatever is originaJ and striking in this kind f * And we 
answer — * Yes!' Every foot of soil is with us worked up: nearly 
every movement of the social machine is calculable. We have no room 
left for violent catastrophes ; for grotesque quiiintncsscK ; for wizard 
spells. The last skirts of ignorance and barbarism are seen hovering 
(in Sir Walter's pages) over the Border. Wc have, it is true, 
gipsies in this country as well as at the Cairn of Demcleugh : but 
they live under clipped hedges, and repose in camp-beds, and do not 
perch on crags, like eagels, or take shelter, like sea-mews, in basaltic 
subterranean caverns. We have heaths with rude heaps of stones 
upon them : but no existing superstition converts them into the Geese 
of Micklestane-Moor, or sees a Black Dwarf groping among them. 
We have sects in religion : but the only thing sublime or ridiculous in 
that way is Mr. Irving, the Caledonian preacher, who 'comes like a 
satyr staring from the woods, and yet speaks like an orator!' Wc 
had a Parson Adams not quite a hundred years ago— a Sir Roger de 
Co verity rather more than a hundred ! Even Sir Walter is ordinarily 
obliged to pitch his angle (strong as the hook is) a hundred miles 
to the North of the < Modern Athens ' or a century back. His last 
work,* indeed, is mystical, is romantic in nothing but the title-page. 
Instead of ' a holy-water sprinkle dipped in dew,' he has given us a 
fashionable watering-place — and wc sec what he has made of it. He 
must not come down from his fastnesses in traditional barbarism and 
native rusticity ; the level, the littleness, the frippery of modem 
' civilization will undo him as it has undone us ! 

^j Sir Walter has found out (oh, rare discovery) that facts are better 
* than fiction ; that there is no romance like the romance of real life ; 
and that if we can but arrive at what men feel, do, and say in striking 
and singular situations, the result will be *more lively, audible, and 
full of vent,' than the fine-spun cobwebs of the brain. Witli reverence 
be it spoken, he is like the man who having to imitate the squeaking 
of a pig upon the stage, brought the animal under his coat with him. 
Our author has conjured up the actual people he has to deal with, or 
as much as he could get of them, in ' their habits as they lived.' He 
has ransacked old chronicles, and poured the contents upon his page ; 
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he has squeezed out musty records ; he had consulted wayfaring 
pilgrims, bed-rid sibyls ; he has invoked the spirits of the air ; he has 
coHTcrsod with the living and the dead, and let them tell their story 
their own way ; and by borrowing of others, has enriched his own 
genius with everlasting variety, truth, and freedom. He has taken 
his materials from the original, authentic sources, in large concrete 
masses, and not tampered with or too much frittered them away. 
He is only the amanuensis of truth and history. It is impossible to 
say how fine his writings in consequence are, unless we could describe 
how fine nature is. All that portion of the history of his country 
that he has touched upon (wide as the scope is] the manners, the 
personages, the events, the scenery, lives over again in his volumes. 
Nothing is wanting — llie ijlusioo is complete. There is a hurtling in 
the air, a trampling of feet upon the ground, as these perfect rcprc- 
sentations of human character or fanciful belief come thronging back 
upon our imaginations. We will merely recall a few of the subjects 
of his pencil to the reader's recoUection ; for nothing we could add, 
by way of note or commendation, could make the impression more 
vivid. 

There is (trrst and foremost, because the earliest of our acquain- 
tance) the Baron of Bradwardine, stately, kind-hearted, whimsical, 
pedantic; and Flora Maclvor (whom even tve forgive for her 
Jacobltism), the fierce Vich Ian Vohr, and Evan Dhu, constant in 
death, and Davie Gellatly roasting his eggs or turning his rhymes 
with restless volubility, and the two stag-hounds that met Waverley, 
as fine as ever Titian painted, or Paul Veronese: — then there is old 
Balfour of Burley, brandishing hts sword and his Bible with fire-eyed 
fury, trying a fall with the insolent, gigantic Bothwell at the 'Change- 
house, and vanquishing him at tlie noble battle oi Loudon hill ; there 
is Bothwell himself, drawn to the life, proud, cruel, selfish, profligate, 
but with the love-letters of the gentle Alice (written thirty years 
before], and his verses to her memory, found in his pocket after his 
death : in the same volume of Oid Mortality is that lone figure, like a 
figure in Scripture, of the woman sitting on the stone at the turning 
to the mount;iin, to warn Burley that there is a lion in his path ; and 
the fawning Claverhouse, beautiful as a panther, smooth- looking, 
blood-spotted ; and the fanatics, Macbriar and MuckJewrath, crazed 
with zeal and sufferings ; and the indexible Morton, and the faitliful 
Edith, who refused to 'give her hand to another while her heart was 
with her lover in the deep and dead sea.* And in The Heart of Mid 
Lothian we have Effie Deans (that sweet, faded flower] and Jeanie, 
her more than sister, and ola David Deans, the patriarch of St. 
Leonard's Crags, and Butler, and Dumbicdikes, eloquent in his 
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silcDce, and Mr. Bartoline SaddJe-tree and his prudeot helpmate, and 
Porteoufl swinging in the wind, and Madge Wildfire, full of finery 
and raadness, and her ghastly mother. — Again, there is Meg 
Merrilies, standing on her rock, stretched on her bier with 'her head 
to the east,' and Dirk Hatterick Tequal to Shakespcar's Master 
Barnardine], and Glossin, the soul of an attorney, and Dandy 
Dinmont, with his terrier-pack and his pony Dumple, and the fiery 
Colonel Mannering, and the modish old counsellor Pleydell, and 
Dominie Sampson,^ and Rob Roy (like the eagle in his eyry), and 
Baillie Nicol Jarrie, and the inimitable Major Galbraith, and 
Rashleigh Osbaldisione, and Die Vernon, the best of secret- keepers ; 
and in the Antiquary^ the ingenious and abstruse Mr. Jonathan 
Oldbuck, and the old beadsman Edie Ochiltree, and that preternatural 
figure of old Edith EUpeithi a living shadow, in whom the lamp of 
life had been long extinguished* had it not been fed by remorse and 
'thick-coming' recollections ; and that striking picture of the efi*ecU 
of feudal tyranny and fiendish pride, the unhappy Earl of Glenallan ; 
and the Black Dwarf, and his friend Habby of the Heughfoot (the 
cheerful hunter), and his cousin Grace Armstrong, fre«h and laughing 
like the morning ; and the CbUdren of the M'uty and the baying o( 
the blood-hound (hat tracks their steps at a distance (the hollow 
echoes are in our ears now), and Amy and her hapless love, and the 
villain Vamey, and the deep voice of George of Douglas — and the 
immoveable Balafrc, and Master Oliver the Barber in Quentin 
Durward — and the quaint humour of the Fortunes of Nigel, and the 
comic spirit of Peveril of the Peak — and the fine old English romance 
of Ivanhoe. What a list of names ! What a host of asmciations ! 
What a thing is human life ! What a power is that of genius ! 
What a world of thought and feeling is thus rescued from oblivion! 
How many hours of heartfelt satisfaction has our author given to the 
gay and thoughtless ! How many sad hearts has he soothed in 

ftain and solitude! It is no wonder that the public repay with 
engthened applause and gratitude the pleasure they receive. He 
writes as fast as they can read, and he does not write himself down. 
He is always in the public eye, and we do not tire of him. His 
worst is better than any other person's best. His bat k -grounds (and 
his later works are little else but back-grounds capitally made out) 
are more attractive than the principal figures and most complicated 
actions of other writers. His works (taken together) are almost like 
a new edition of human nature. This is indeed to be an author ! 
The political bearing of the Scotch Novch has been a considerable 

' Pcrbapi the finnt scene in all ibcte novels, u that where the Dominie meeta 
his pupil, Miu Lucy, the morning after her brothcr^a arrival. 
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recommendation to them. They are a relief to the mind, rarefied as 
it has been with modem philosophy, and heated with ultra-radicalism. 
At a time also, when we bid fair to revive the principles of the 
Stuarts, it is interefiting to bring us acquainted with their persons and 
misfortunes. The candour of Sir Walter's historic pen levels our 
bristling prejudices on this score, and sees fair play between Round- 
heads and Cavaliers, between Protestant and Papist. He is a writer 
reconciling all the diversities of human nature to the reader. He 
does not enter into the distinctions of hostile sects or parties, but 
treats of the strength or the infirmity of the human mind, of the 
virtues or vices of the human breast, as they are to be found blended 
in the whole race of manlciod. Nothing can show more handsomely 
or be more gallantly executed. There was a talk at one time that 
our author was about to take Guy Faux for the subject of one of his 
novels, in order to put a more liberal and humane construction on the 
Gunpowder Plot than our • No Popery * prejudices have hitherto 
permitted. Sir Walter is a professed danfier of the age from the 
vulgar and still lurking old-English antipathy to Popery and Slavery. 
Through some odd process of servile logic, it should seem, that in 
restoring the claims of the Stuarts by the courtesy of romance, the 
House of Brunswick are more firmly seated in point of fact, and the 
Bourbons, by collateral reasoning, become legitimate! In any other 
point of view, we cannot possibly conceive how Sir Walter imagines 
• he has done something to revive the declining spirit of loyalty ' by 
these novels. His loyalty is founded on 'ujouU'be treason : he props 
the actual throne by the shadow of rebellion. Does he really think 
of making us enamoured of the 'good old times' by the faithful and 
harrowing portraits he has drawn of them l Would he carry us back 
to the early stages of barbarism, of clanship, of the feudal system as 
' a consummation devoutly to be wished ? ' Is he infatuated 
enough, or does he so dote and drivel over his own slothful and 
sclf-wiUed prejudices, as to believe that he will make a single convert 
to the beauty of Legitimacy, that is, of lawless power and savage 
bigotry, when he himself is obliged to apologise for the horrors he 
describes, and even render his descriptions credible to the modern 
reader by referring to the authentic history of these delectable 
times M He is indeed so besotted as to the moral of his own story. 



1 'And here we cannot but think H neceuary ta offer tome better proof than 
the incitlenti of an idle tale, to vimlicate the mebncholy reprcKntation of 
mannert which hai been just laid before the rearier. It is grievoui to think that 
thoK valiant Barons, to whotc itand againit tlie crown the Ubcrtie* of England 
were indebted for their euatence, should themselves have been such dreadful 
oppretsort, and capable of eKcenca, contrary not only to the tawi of Eogland, but 
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that he has crcn the blindocfls to go out of his way Co have a fling st 
JTmU and dungs (the contemptible ingredients, as he would hiTC m 
beiierc* of a modern rabble) at the very time when he is describiog a 
mob of the twelfth century — a mob (one should think] after the 
writer't own heart, without one particle of modem philosophy or 
rerolationary politics in their composition, who were to a man, to a 
hair, just what priests, and kings, and nobles let them be, and who 
were collected to witness (a spectacle proper to the times) the 
burning of the lorely Rebecca at a stake for a sorceress, because she 
was a Jewess, beautiful and innocent, and the consequent victira of 
insane bigotry and unbridled profligacy. And it is at this moment 
(when the heart is kindled and bursting with indignation at the 
revolting abuses of self-constituted power) that Sir Waker tto^ the 
press to have a sneer at the people, and to put a spoke (as he thinks) 
in the wheel of upstart innoratioD ! This is what he * calls backing 
his friends ' — it is thus he administers charms and philtres to our 
loTe of Legitimacy, makes us conceive a horror oi all reform, civil, 
political, or religious, and would fain put down the Sf^it of the Age, 
The author of Waverley might just as well get up and make a speech 
at a dinner at Edinburgh, abusing Mr. Mac-Adam for His improve- 
menu in the roads, on the ground that they were nearly impassahle in 
many places 'sixty years since' ; or object to Mr. Peers Pol'ue-B'dl^ 
by insisting that Hounslow-Hcath was formerly a scene of greater 
interest and terror to highwaymen and travellers, and cut a greater 
figure in the Newgate Calendar than it does at present. — Oh! 
Wickliff, Luther, Hampden, Sidney, Somers, mistaken Whigs, and 
thoughtle» Reformers in religion and politics, and all ye, whether 
poets or philosophers, heroes or sages, inventors of arts or sciences. 



to thow of oatore and humanity. But alat I w-e have only to extract from the 
in<tattrioui Henry ooe o{ thou namerout passages which be has collected from 
contemporary histortans, to prove that fiction hielf can haritly reach the dark 
reality of the horron of the period. 

*Thc descTTption given by the author of the Saxon Ckroaicle of the cnieltiet 
exercised in the reign of King Stephen by the great barona and tordi of castles, 
who were all Normans, afTords a strong proof of the excesses of which they were 
capable when their paisiooi were InAamed. *' They prievouily opprcsKd the poor 
people by building castles^ and when they were built, they filled them with 
wicked men nr rather dcvilt, who aeizetl both men and women who they imagined 
had any roooey, threw them into frriaon, and put them to more cruel tortniei 
than the mirtyrs ever endured. They sufTacaicd some in mud, and snipcnded 
others by the feet, or the head, or the thumbs, kindling fires below them. They 
squeezed the heads of tome with knotted cords till they pierced their brains, while 
they threw others into dungeons swarming with lerpenta, snakes, and toads." 
But it would be cruel to put the reader to the p:iin of perusing the remainder of 
the description.* — Htmry^t Wst. edit. 1805, vol. vii. p. 346. 
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patrtotfi, benefactors of the human race, enlighteners and cirilisers o( 
the world, who have (so far) reduced opinion to reason, and power 
to law, who are the cause that we no longer burn witches and 
heretics at slow fires, that the thumb-screws are no longer applied by 
ghastly, smiling judges, to extort confession of imputed crimes from 
sufferers for conscience sake ; that men are no longer strung up like 
acorns on trees without judge or jury, or hunted like wild beasts 
through thickets at*d glens, who have abated the cruelty of priests, the 
pride of nobles, the divinity of kings in former times ; to whom we 
owe it, that we no longer wear round our necks the collar of Gurth 
the swineherd, and of Wamba the jester ; that the castles of great 
lords are no longer the dens of banditti, from whence they issue with 
6re and sword, to lay waste the land; that we no longer expire in 
loathsome dungeons without knowing the cause, or have our right 
hands struck off for raising them in self-defence against wanton 
insult ; that we can sleep without fear of being burnt in our beds, or 
travel without making our wills ; that no Amy Robsarts are thrown 
down trap-doors by Richard Vameys with impunity ; that no Red 
Reiver of Wcstbum-Flai sets fire to peaceful cottages ; that no Claver- 
house signs cold-blooded death-warrants in sport ; that we have no 
Tristan the Hermit, or Petit-Andre, crawling near us, like spiders, 
and making our flesh creep, and our hearts sicken within us at 
every moment of our lives — ye who have produced this change in 
the face of nature and society, return to earth once more, and beg 
pardon of Sir Walter and his patrons, who sigh at not being able to 
undo all that you have done ! Leaving this question, there are two 
other remarks which we wished to make on the Novels. The one 
was, to express our admiration of the good-nature of the mottos, in 
which the author has taken occasion to remember and quote almost 
every living author (whether illustrious or obscure) but himself — an 
indirect argument in favour of the general opinion as to the source 
from which they spring— and the other was, to hint onr astonish- 
ment at the innumerable and incessant instances of bad and slovenly 
English in them, more, we believe, than in any other works now 
printed. We should think the writer could not possibly read the 
manuscript after he has once written it, or overlook the press, 
if there were a writer, who ' bom for the universe ' — 

* Narrowr'd his mind^ ' 

And to party gave up what wa* meant for mankind — ' 

who, from the height of his genius looking abroad into nartire, and 
scanning the recesses of the human heart, 'winked and shut his 
apprehension up' to every thought or purpose that tended to the 
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future good of mankind — who, raised by affluence, the reward of 
successful industry, and by the voice of fame above the want of any 
but the most honourable patronage, stooped to the unworthy art< of 
adulation, and abetted the views of the great with the pettifogging 
feelings of the meanest dependant on office — who, having secured the 
admiration of the public (with the probable reversion of immortality), 
showed no respect for himself, for that genius that had raised him to 
distinction, for that nature which he trampled under foot — who, 
amiable, frank, friendly, manly in private life, was seized with the 
dotage of age and the fury of a woman, the instant |)olitics were con- 
cerned — who reserved all his candour and comprehensiveness of view 
for history, and vented his littleness, pique, resentment, bigotry, and 
intolerance on his contemporaries — who took the wrong side, and 
defended it by unfair means — who, the moment his own interest or 
the prejudices of others interfered, seemed to forget all that was due 
to the pride of intellect, to the sense of manhood — who, praised, 
admired by men of all parties alike, repaid the public liberality by 
striking a secret and envenomed blow at the reputation of every one 
who was not the ready tool of j>ower — who strewed the slime of 
rankling malice and mercenary scorn over the bud and promise of 
genius, because it was not fostered in the hot-bed of corruption, or 
warped by the trammels of servility — who supported the worst abuses 
of authority in the worst spirit — who joined a gang of desperadoes to 
spread calumny, contempt, infamy, wherever they were merited by 
honesty or talent on a different side — who officiously undertook to 
decide public questions by private insinuations, to prop the throne by 
nicknames, and the altar by lies — who being (by common consent), 
the finest, the most humane and accomplished writer of his age, 
associated himself with and encouraged the lowest panders of a venal 
press ; deluging, nauseating the public mind with the offal and 
garbage of Billingsgate abuse and vulgar jfan^ ; showing no remorse, 
no relenting or compassion towards the victims of this nefarious and 
organized system of party-proscription, carried on under the mask of 
literary criticism and fair discussion, insulting the misforttines of 
some, and trampling on the early grave of others — 

< Who would not ^eve if such m man there be ? 
Who would not weep if Atticus were he ? * 

But we believe there is no other age or country of the world (but 
ours), in which such geniui could have been so degraded t 
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Lord Bvkon and Sir Waiter Scott arc among writers now iiviog^ 
the two, who would carry away a majority of suffrages as the greatest 
geniuses of the age. The former would, perhaps, obtain the pre- 
ference with the fine geotlemcn and ladies (fiqueamtshness apart) — the 
latter with the critics and the vulgar. We shall treat of them in the 
same connection, partly on account of their distinguished pre-eminence, 
and partly because they afford a complete contrast to each other. 
In their poetry, in their prose, in their politics, and in their tempers, 
DO two men can be more unlike. 

If Sir Waller Scott may be thought by some to have been 

* Bom unirersal heir to all humznity/ 

it is plain Lord Byron can set up no such pretension. He is, 
in a striking degree, the creature of his own will. He holds 
no communion with his kind ; but stands alone, without mate or 
fcUow — 

' As if a man were author of himself, 
And owned no other kin.' 

He is like a solitary peak, all access to which is cut off not more by 
elevation than distance. He is seated on a lofty eminence, ' cloud- 
capt,' or reflecting the last rays of setting suns ; and in his poetical 
moods, reminds us of the fabled Titans, retired to a ridgy steep, 
playing on their Pan's-pipes, and taking up ordinary men and things 
in their hands with haughty inditfcrcnce. He raises his subject to 
himself, or tramples on it ; he neither stoops to, nor loses himself in 
it. He exists nut by sympathy, but by antipathy. He scorns all 
things, even himself. Nature must come to him to sit for her 
picture — he docs not go to her. She must consult his time, his 
convenience, and his humour ; and wear a sombre or a fantastic garb, 
or his Lordship turns his back upon her. There is no case, no 
unaffected simplicity of manner, no 'golden mean.* All is strained, 
or petulant in the extreme. His thoughts are sphered and crystalline ; 
his style 'prouder than when blue Iris bends'; his spirit fiery, impatient, 
wayward, indefatigable. Instead of taking his impressions from with- 
out, in entire and almost unimpaired masses, he moulds them accord- 
ing to his own temperament, and he.'its the materials of his imagination 
in the furnace of his passions. — Lord Byron's verse glows like a 
flame, consuming every thing in its way ; Sir Walter Scott's glides 
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Hke a river, clear, gentle, harmless. The poetry of* the first 
scorches, that of the last scarcely warms. ^/Thc light of the one 
proceeds from ;in iDternal source, cnsangumed, sullen, fixed ; the 
others reflects the hues of Heaven, or the face of nature, glancing 
vivid and various. The productions of the Nortiicrn Bard have the 
rust and the freshness of antiquity about them ; those of the Noble 
Poet cease to startle from their extreme ambition of novelty, both in 
style and matter. Sir Walter's rhymes are ' silly sooth ' — 

' And dally with the innocence of thought. 
Like the old age ' — 

his Lordship's Muse spurns the o!cUn time, and affects all the super- 
cilious airs of a modern fine lady and an upstart. The object of the 
one writer is to restore us to truth and nature : the other chiefly 
thinks how he shall display his own power, or vent his spleen, or 
astonish the reader either by starting new subjects and trains of 
speculation, or by expressing old ones in a more striking and emphatic 
manner than they have been expressed before. He cares little what 
it is he says, so that he can say it differently from others. This may 
account for the charges of plagiarism which have been repeatedly 
brought against the Noble Poet — if he can borrow an image or senti- 
ment from another, and heighten it by an epithet or an allusion of 
greater force and beauty than is to be found in the original passage, 
he thinks he shows his superiority oi execution in this in a more 
marked manner than if the first suggestion had been his own. It is 
not the value of the observation itself he is solicitous about ; but he 
wishes to shine by contrast — even nature only serves as a foil to set 
off his style. He therefore takes the thoughts of others (whether 
contemporaries or not) out of their mouths, and is content to make 
them his own, to set his stamp upon them« by imparting to them a 
more meretricious gloss, a higher relief, a greater loftiness of tone, 
and a characteristic inveteracy of pur{)Ose. Even in those collateral 
ornaments of modem style, slovenliness, abruptness, and eccentricity 
(as well as in terseness and significance), Lord Byron, when he 
pleases, defies competition and surpasses ail his contemporaries. 
Whatever he docs, he must do in a more decided and daring manner 
than any one else — he lounges with extravagance, and yawns so as to 
alarm the reader ! Self-will, passion, the love of singularity, a dis- 
dain of himself and of others (with a conscious sense that this is 
among the ways and means of procuring admiration} are the proper 
categories of his mind ; he is a lordly writer, is above his own 
reputation, and condescends to the Muses with a scornful grace 1 
Lord Byron, who in his politics is a liberal^ in his genius is haughty 
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and aristocratic : Walter Scott, who is an aristocrat in principle, is 

po;>u!ar in his writings, and is (as it were) equally servile lo nature * 
and to opinion. The genius of Sir Walter is essentially imitatire, or 
' denotes a foregone conclusion ' : that of Lord Byron is self- 
dependent ; or at least requires no aid, is goTcrncd by no law, but 
The impulses of its own will- We confess, however much we may 
admire independence of feeling and crectncss of spirit in general or 
practical questions, yet in works of genius we prefer him who bows 
to the authority of nature, who appeals to actual objects, to moulder- 
ing superstitions, to history, observation, and tradition, before him 
who only consults the pragmatical and restless workings of his own 
breast, and ;;ives them out as oracles to the world. We like a writer 
(whether poet or prose-writer) who takes in (or is willing to take in) 
the range of half the universe in feeling, character, description, much 
better than we do one who obstinately and invariably shuts himself 
up in the Bastile of his own ruling passions. In short, we had rather 
be Sir Walter Scott (meaning thereby the Author of Wavcrley) 
than Lord Byron, a hundred times over. And for the reason just 
given, namely, thrit he casts his descriptions in the mould of nature, 
ever-varying, never tiresome, alyvays interesting and always instructive, 
instead of casting them constantly in the mould of his own individual 
impressions. He gives us man as he is, or as he was, in altnost 
every variety of situation, action, nnd feeling. Lord Byron makes 
man after his own image, woman after his own heart ; the one is a 
capricious tyrant, the other a yielding slave ; he gives us the misan- 
thrope and the voluptuary by turns ; and with these two characters, 
burning or mehing in their own fires, he makes out everlasting centos 
of himself. He hangs the cloud, the film of his existence over all 
outward things — sits in the centre of his thoughts, and enjoys dark 
night, bright day, the glitter and the gloom * in cell monastic' — we 
see the moumhil pall, the crucifix, the death's heads, the faded 
chaplet of flowers, the gleaming tapers, the agonized brow of genius, 
the wasted form of beauty — but we are still Imprisoned in a dungeon, 
a curtain intercepts our view, we do not breathe freely the air of 
nature or of our own thoughts — the other admired author draws aside 
the curtain, and the veil of egotism is rent, and be shows us the 
crowd of living men and women, the endless groups, the landscape 
back-ground, the cloud and the rainbow, and enriches our imagina- 
tions and relieves one passion by anotlier, and expands and lightens 
reflection, and takes away that tightness at the breast which arises 
from thinking or wishing to think that there is nothing in the world 
out of a man s self! — In this point of view, tlie Author of Waverlcy 
is one of the greatest teachers of morality that ever lived, by 
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emancipating the mind t'rom petty, narrow, and bigottrd prejudices : 
Lord Byron is the greatest lampcrcr of those prejudices, by seeming 
to think there is nothing else worth encouraging but the seeds or the 
fiiJl luxuriant growth ot dogmatism and scir-conceit. In reading the 
Scotch Novcltf we ncrcr tliink. about the author, except from a feeling 
of curiosity respecting our unknown benefactor : in reading Lord 
Byron's works, he himscit is never absent from our minds. The 
colouring of Lord Byron's style, however rich and dipped in Tynan 
dyeSy is nevenheiess opaque, is in itself an object of delight and 
wonder : Sir Walter Scott's is perfectly transparent. In studying 
the one, you seem to gaze at the figures cut in stained glass, which 
exclude the view beyond, and where the pure light of Heaven is only 
a means of setting olf the gorgeousness of art : in reading the other, 
you look through a noble window at the clear and varied landscape 
without. Or to sum up the distinction tn one word, Sir Walter 
Scott is the most dranuttic writer now living ; and Lord Byron is 
the least so. It would be difficult to imagine that tlie Author of 
Waverley is in the smallest degree a pedant ; as it would be hard to 
persuade ourselves that the author of Childe Harold and Don Juan is 
not a coxcomb, though a provoking and sublime one. In this decided 
preference given to Sir VValter Scott over Lord Byron, we distinctly 
include the prose-works of the former ; for we do not think his 
poetry alone by any means entitles him to that precedence. Sir 
Walter in his poetry, though pleasing and natural, is a comparative 
triiler : it is in his anonymous productions that he has shown himself 
for what he is! — 

Intensity is the great and prominent distinction of Lord Byron's 
writings. He seldom gets beyond force of style, nor has he produced 
any regular work or masterly whole. He does not prepare any plan 
beforehand, nor revise and retouch what he has written with polished 
accuracy. His only object seems to be to stimulate himself and his 
readers for the moment — to keep both alive, to drive away ennui, to 
substitute a feverish and irritable state of excitement for listless 
indolence or even calm enjoyment. For this purpose he pitches on 
any subject at random without much thought or delicacy — he is only 
impatient to begin — and takes care to adorn and enrich it as he pro- 
ceeds with 'thoughts that breathe and words that bum.* He 
composes (as he himself has said) whether he is in the bath, in his 
study, or on horseback — he writes as habitually as others talk or 
think — and whether we have the inspiration of the Muse or not, we 
always find the spirit of the man of genius breathing from his verse. 
He grapplec with his subject, and moves, penetrates, and animates it 
by the electric force of hia own feelings. He is often monotonous, 
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extravagsDt, offensive ; bat be u never dull« or tedious, but when he 
writes prose, v Lord Byron does not exhibit a new ricw of nature, or 
raise insigniticant objects into importance by the romantic associations 
with which he surrouoda them ; but generally (at least) takes common- 
place thoughts and events, and endeavours to express them in stronger 
and statelier language than others. Hib poetry stands like a Martello 
tower by the Ride of his subject. He does not, like Mr. Words- 
worth, lift poetry from the ground, or create a sentiment out of 
nothing. He does not describe a daisy or a periwinkle, but the 
cedar or the cypress : not ' poor men's cottages, but princes' palaces.' 
His Cbiidt Harold contains a lofty and impassioned review of the 
great events of history, of the mighty objects left as wrecks of time, 
but he dwells chielly on what is familiar to the mind of every school- 
boy ; has brought out few new traits of feeling or thought ; and has 
done nu more than justice to the reader's preconceptions by the 
sustained force and brilliancy of his style and imagery. 

Lord Byron's earlier productions, Iajto, the Corsair, &c. were 
wild and gloomy romances, put into rapid and shining verse. They 
discover the madness of poetry, together with the inspiration : sullen, 
moody, capricious, fierce, incKor.ible, gloating on beauty, thirsting for 
revenge, hurrying from the extremes of pleasure to pain, but with 
nothing permanent, nothing healthy or natural. The gaudy decora- 
tions and the morbid sentiments remind one of flowers strewed over 
the face of death I In his Chiide Har^d (as has been just observed) 
he assumes a lofty and philosophic tone, and ' reasons high of provi- 
dence, fore-knowledge, will, and fate.' He ukes the highest point« 
in the history of the world, and comments on them from a more 
commanding eminence : he shows us the crumbling monuments of 
time, he invokes the great names, the mighty spirit of antiquity. 
The universe is changed into a stately mausoleum : — in solemn 
measures he chaunts a hymn to fame. Lord Byron has strength and 
elevation enough to fill up the moulds of our classical and time- 
hallowed recollections, and to rekindle the earliest aspirations of the 
mind after greatness and true glory with a pen of fire. The names 
of Tasso, of Ariosto, of Dante, of Cincinnatus, of Cxsar, of Scipio, 
lose nothing of their pomp or their lustre in his hands, and when he 
begins and continues a strain of panegyric on such subjects, we 
indeed sit down with him to a banquet of rich praise, brooding over 
imperishable glories, 

'Tilt Contemplation has her fill." 

Lord Byron seems to cast himself indignantly from * this bank and 
■hoal of time,' or the frail tottering bark that bears up modem reputa- 
voL. IV. : R 257 
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tion, into the huge sea of ancient renown, and to rercl there with 
untired, outspread plume. Even this in him is spleen — his contempt 
of his contemporaries makes him turn back to the lustrous past, or 
project himself forward to the dim future! — Lord Byron's tragedies, 
r alicro,^ Sardanapalus, &c. are not equal to his other works. They 
want the essence of the drama. They abound in speeches and 
descriptions^ Ruch as he himself might make either to himself or 
others, lolling on his conch of a morning, but do not carry the reader 
out of the poct*a mind to the scenes and events recorded. They 
have neither action, character, nor interest, but are a sort o^ gossamer 
tragedies, spun out, and glittering, and spreading a flimsy veil over 
the face of nature. Yet he spins them on. Of all that he has done 
in this way the Heaven and Earth (the same subject as Mr. Moore's 
Loves of the yfnge/s) is the best. We prefer it even to Manfred, 
Manfred is merely himself, with a fancy-drapery on : but in the 
dramatic fragment published in the Liheraly the space between Hcaveo 
and Earth, the stage on which his characters have to pass to and fro, 
Bcems to fill his Lordship's imagination ; and the Deluge, which he 
has flo finely described, may be said to have drowned all his own idle 
humours. 

We must say wc think little of our author's turn for satire. Hta 
'English Bards and Scotch Reviewers* is dogmatical and insolent, 
but without refinement or point. He calls people names, and tries to 
transfix a character with an epithet, which does not stick, because it 
has no other foundation than his own petulance and spite ; or he 
endeavours to degrade by alluding to some circumstance of external 
situation. He says of Mr. Wordsworth's poetry, that * it is his 
aversion.* That may be: but whose fault is it? This is the satire 
of a lord, who is accustomed to have all his whims or dislikes taken 
for gospel, and who cannot be at the pains to do more than signify 
his contempt or displeasure. If a great man meets with a rcbun 
which he does not like, he turns on his heel, and this passes for a 
repartee. The Noble Author says of a celebrated barrister and 
critic, that he was ' born in a garret sixteen stories high.' The 
insinuation is not true ; or if it were, it is low. The allusion degrades 
the person who makes, not him to whom it is applied. This ts also 
the satire of a person of birth and quality, who measures all merit by 
external rank, that is, by his own standard. So his Lordship, in a 
■ Letter to the Editor of My Grandmother's Review,* addresses him 
fifty times as * my dear Rdarti ' ; nor is there any other wit in the 
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article. This is surely a mere assumptioD of superiority from bis 
Lordship's rank, and is the sort of quizzing he might use to a person 
who came to hire himself as a valet to him at Long't — the waiters 
might laugh, the public will not. In like manneti in the controversy 
about Pope, he claps Mr. Bowles on the back with a coarse facetious 
familiarity, as if he were his chaplain whom he had invited to dine 
with him, or was about to present to a benefice. The reverend 
divine might submit to the obligation, but he has no occasion to 
subscribe to the jest. If it is a jest that Mr. Bowles should be a 
parson, and Lord Byron a peer, the world knew this before ; there 
was no need to write a pamphlet to prove it. 

The Don Juan indeed has great power ; but its power is owing to 
the force of the serious writing, and to the oddity of the contrast 
between that and the flashy passages with which it is interlarded. 
From the sublime to the ridiculous there is but one step. You laugh 
and are surprised that any one should turn round and travatie him- 
self; the drollery iu in the utter discontinuity of ideas and feelings. 
He makes virtue serve as a foil to vice; dandyism is (for want of any 
other) a variety of genius. A classical intoxication is followed by 
the splashing of soda-water, by frothy effusions of ordinary bile* 
After the lightning and the hurricane, we are introduced to the 
interior of the cabin and the contents of wash-hand basins. The 
solemn hero of tragedy plays Scrub in the farce. This is * very 
tolerable and not to be endured.* The Noble Lord is almost the 
only writer who has prostituted his talents in this way. He hallows 
in order to desecrate ; takes a pleasure in defacing the images of 
beauty his hands have wrought ; and raises our hopes and our belief 
in goodness to Heaven only to dash them to the earth again, and 
break them in pieces the more effectually from the very height they 
have fallen. Our enthusiasm for genius or virtue is thus turned into 
a jest by the very person who has kindled it, and who thus fatally 
quenches the sparks of both. It is not tliat Lord Byron is sometimes 
serious and sometimes tricing, sometimes profligate, and sometimes 
moral — but when he is most serious and most moral, he is only pre- 
paring to mortify the unsuspecting reader by putting a pitiful hoax 
upon him. This is a most unaccountable anomaly. It is as if the 
eagle were to build its eyry in a common sewer, or the owl were seen 
soaring to the mid-day sun. Such a sight might make one laugh, but 
one would not wish or expect it to occur more than once.^ 

In fact. Lord Byron is the spoiled child of fame as well as fortune. 

^ Thia ccniurc applies to the fint Cantos of Don Juan much marc than to the 
last. It haa been csUcd a Trutram Smanrv in rfayme i it ii rather a poem 
written about itself. 
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tiTc theory and subtle casuistry are forbidden ground to it. But 
Lord Byron often wanders into this ground wantonly, wilfully, and 
unwarrantably. The only apology we can conceire for the spirit of 
some of Lord Byron's writings, i« the spin't of 6ome of those opposed 
to him. They would provoke a man to write anything. • Farthest 
from them is best.' The extravagance and license of the one seems 
a proper antidote to the bigotry and narrowness of the other. The 
first Fhion ofjiu^mtnt was a set-ofT to the second, though 

' None but itself could be its parallel/ 

Perhaps the chief cause of most of Lord Byron's errors is, that he 
is that anomaly in letters and in society, a Noble Poet. It is a double 
privilege, almost too much for humanity. He has all the pride of 
birth and genius. The strength of his imagination leads him to 
indulge io fantastic opinions ; the eleratioQ of his rank sets censure at 
defiance. He becomes a pampered egotist. ■ He has a seat in the 
House of Lords, a niche io the Temple of Fame. Every-day 
mortals, opinions, things are not good enough for him to touch or 
think of. A mere nobleman is, in his estimation, bat * the tenth 
transmitter of a foolish face ' : a mere man of genius is no better than 
a worm. His Muse is also a lady of quality. The people are not 
polite enough for him : the Court not suiUciently intellectual. He 
hates the one and despises the other. By hating and despising 
others, he does not learn to be satisfied with himself. A fastidious 
man soon grows querulous and splenetic. If there is nobody but 
ourselves to come up to our idea of fancied perfection, we easily get 
tired of our idol. When a man is tired of what he is, by a natural 
perversity he sets up for what he is not* If be is a poet, he pretends 
to be a metaphysician : if he is a patrician in rank and feeling, he 
would fain be one of the people. His ruling motive is not the love 
of the people, but of distinction ; not of truth, but of singularity. 
He patronizes men of letters out of vanity, and deserts them from 
caprice, or from the advice of friends. He embarks in an obnoxious 
publication to provoke censure, and leaves it to shift for itself for fear 
of scandal. Wc do not like Sir Walter's gratuitous servility : we 
like Lord Byron's preposterous Olwalism little better. He may atfect 
the principles of equality, but he resumes his privilege of peerage, ' 
upon occasion. His Lordship has made great o^ers of service to the 
Greeks— money and horses. He is at present in Cephalonia, waiting 
the event ! 

We had written thus far when news came of the death of Lord 
Byron, and put an end at oace to a strain of somewhat peevish 
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invective, which was intended to meet bis eye, not to insult bis 
memory. Had we known that we were writing his epitaph, we must 
have done it with a different feeling. As it is, we think it better and 
more (ike himself, to let what we had written stand, than to tike up 
our leaden shafts, and try to melt them into * tears of sensibility,' or 
mould them into dull praise, and an affected show of candour. We 
were not silent during the author's life-time^ cither for his reproof or 
encouragement (such as we could give, and he did not disdain to 
accept) nor can we now turn undertakers* men to fix the glittering 
plate upon his cof^n, or fall into the procession of popular woe.— 
Death cancels every thing but truth ; and strips a man of every thing 
but genius and virtue. It is a sort of natural canonization. It makes 
the meanest of us sacred — it installs the poet in bis immortality, and 
lifts him to the skies. Death is the great assayer of the sterling ore 
of talent. At his touch the drossy particles fall off, the irritable, the 
personal, the gross, and mingle with the dust — the finer and more 
ethereal part mounts with the winged spirit to watch over our latest 
memory, and protect our bones from insult. We consign the least 
worthy qualities to oblivion, and cherish the nobler and imperishable 
nature with double pride and fondness. Nothing could show the real 
superiority of genius in a more striking point of view than the idle 
contests and the public indifference about the place of Lord Byron's 
interment, whether in Westminster Abbey or his own family-vault. 
A king must have a coronation — a nobleman a funeral-procession. — 
The man is nothing without the pageant. The poet's cemetery is the 
human mind, in which he sows the seeds of never-ending thought — 
his monument is to be found in his works : 

* Nothing can cover his high fame but Heaven ^ 
No pyramids jct off his memory, 
But the eternal substance of Jiis greatness.* 

Lord Byron U dead : he also died a martyr to his zeal in the cause 
of freedom, for the last, best hopes of roan. Let that be his excuse 
and his epitaph ! 

MR. SOUTHEY 



Mr. Soi;thev, as wc formerly remember to have seen him, had a 
hectic dush upon his cheek, a roving fire in his eye, a falcon glance, 
a look at once aspiring and dejected — it was the look that had been 
impressed upon his face by the events that marked the outset of his 
life, it was the dawn of I-iberty that still tinged his check, a smile 
betwixt hope and sadness that still played upon his quivering lip. 
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Mr. Southey's mind is essentially sanguine, even to over-weeningncss. 
It is prophetic of good ; it cordially embraces it ; it cists a longing, 
lingering look after it, cren when it is gone for ever. He cannot 
bear to give up the thought of happiness, his confidence in his fellow- 
man, when all else despair. It is the very element, * where he must 
live or hare no life at all.* While he supposed it possible that a 
better form of society could be introduced than any that had hitherto 
existed, while the light of the French Revolution beamed into his 
soul (and long after, it was seen reflected on his brow, like the light 
of setting suns on the peak of some high mountain, or lonely range of 
clouds, floating in purer ether ! ) while he had this hope, this faith in 
man left, he cherished it with child-Uke simplicity, he clung to it with 
the fondness of a lover, he was an enthusiast, a fanatic, a leveller ; he 
stuck nt nothing that he thought would banish all pain and misery 
from the world — in his impatience of the smallest error or injustice, 
he would have sacrificed himself and the existing generation (a 
holocaust) to his devotion to the right cause. But when he once 
believed after many staggering doubts and painful struggles, that this 
was no longer possible, when his chimeras and golden dreams of 
human perfectibility vanished from him, he turned suddenly round, 
and maintained that * whatever «, is right.' Mr. Southey has not 
fortitude of mind, has not patience to think that evil is inseparable 
from the nature of things. His irritable sense rejects the alternative 
altogether, as a weak stomach rejects the food that is distasteful to it. 
He hopes on against hope, he believes in all unbelief. He must 
either repose on actual or on imaginary good. He missed his way in 
Utopia^ he has found it at Old Sarum — 

' His generous arJour no coM medium knows:* 

his eagerness admits of do doubt or delay. He is crer in extremes, 
and ever in the wrong ! 

The reason is, that not truth, but self-opinion is the ruling principle 
of Mr. Southey*s mind. The charm of novelty, the applause of the 
multitude, the sanction of power, the vcnerablcness of antiquity, pique, 
resentment, the spirit of contradiction have a good deal to do with his 
preferences. His inquiries are partial and hasty : his conclusions raw 
and unconcoctcd, and with a considerable infusion of whim and humour 
and a monkish spleen. His opinions are like certain wines, warm 
and generous when new ; but they will not keep, and soon turn flat 
or sour, for want of a stronger spirit of the understanding to give a 
body to them. He wooed Liberty as a youthful lover, but it was 
perhaps more as a mistress than a bride ; and he has since wedded 
with an elderly and not very reputable lady, called Legitimacy. ^ 
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*wi/fui man^ according to the Scotch proverb, must have his 'way. If 
ii were the cause to which he was sincerely attached^ he would adiierc 
to it through good report and evil report ; but it is hiraself to whom 
he does homage, and would have others do so ; and he therefore 
changes sides, rather than submit to apparent defeat or temporary 
mortification. Abstract principle has no rule but the understood 
distinction between right and wrong ; the indulgence of vanity, of 
caprice, or prejudice is regulated by the convetiieDce or bias of the 
moment. The temperament of our politician's mind is poetical, not 
philosophical. He is more the creature of impulse, than he is of 
reflection. He invents the unreal, he embellishes the false with the 
glosses of fancy, but pays little attention to ' the words of truth and 
soberness.' His impressions are accidental, immediate, personal, 
instead of being permanent and universal. Of all mortals he is surely 
the most impatient of contradiction, even when he has completely 
turned the tables on himself. Is not this very Inconsistency the 
reason ? Is he not tenacious of his opinions, in proportion as they 
are brittle and hastily formed? Is he not jealous of the grounds of 
his belief, because he fears they will not bear inspection, or is con- 
scious he has shifted them ? Does he not cooBne others to the strict 
line of orthodoxy, because he has himself taken every liberty? Is 
he not afraid to look to the right or the left, lest he should see the 
ghosts of his former extravagances staring him in the face ? Does he 
not refuse to tolerate the smallest shade of dilTerence in others, 
because he feels that he wants the utmost latitude of construction for 
differing so widely from himself? Is he not captious, dogmatical, 
petulant in delivering his sentiments, according as he has been incon- 
sistent, rash, and fanciful in adopting them ? He maintains that there 
can be no possible ground for differing from him, because he looks 
only at his own side of the question ! He sets op his own favourite 
notions as the standard of reason and honesty, because he has changed 
from one extreme to another ! He treats his opponents with 
contempt, because he is himself afraid of meeting with disrespect ! 
He says that * a Reformer is a worse character than a house-breaker,' 
in order to stiBe the recollection that he himself once was one ! 

We must Kay that ' we relish Mr. Southey more in the Reformer ' 
than in his lately acquired, but by no means natural or becoming 
character of poet-laureat and courtier. He may rest assured that a 
garland of wild flowers suits him better than the laureat-wreath : 
that his pastoral odes and popular inscriptions were far more adapted 
to his genius than his presentation-poems. He is nothing akin to 
birth-day suits and drawing-room fopperies. * He is nothing, if not 
fantastical.' Id his figure, in his morements, in his sentiments, he 
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i» sharp and angular* quaint and eccentric. Mr. Southcy is not of 
the court, courtly. Every thing of him and about him is from the 
people. He is not classical, he is not legitimate. He is not a man 
cast in the mould of other men's opinions : he is not shaped on any 
mode] : he bows to no authority : he yields only to his own wayward 
peculiarities. He is wild, irregular, singular, extreme. He is no 
formalist, not he ! All is crude and chaotic, self-opinionated, vain. 
He wants proportion, keeping, system, standard rules. He is not 
ttres et rotundtu. Mr. Southey walks with his chin erect through 
the streets of London, and with an umbrella sticking out under his 
arm, in the finest weather. He has not sacrificed to the Graces, 
cor studied decorum. With him every thing is projecting, starting 
firom its place, an episode, a digression, a poetic license. He does 
not move in any given orbit, but like a falling star, shoots from his 
sphere. He is pragmatical, restless, unfixed, full of experiments, 
beginning every thing a-new, wiser than his betters, judging for 
himself, dictating to others. He is decidedly rrvoJutionury. He 
may have given up the reform of the State : but depend upon it, he 
has some other holby of the same kind. Does he not dedicate to his 
present Majesty that extraordinary poem on the death of his father, 
called The l^ision of Judgment, as a specimen of what might be done 
in English hexameters? In a court -poem all should be tnte and on 
an approved model. He might as well have presented himself at the 
levee in a fancy or masquerade dress. Mr. Southcy was not to try 
concluiions with Majesty — still less on such an occasion. The 
extreme freedoms with departed greatness, the party -petulance carried 
to the Throne of Grace, the unchecked indulgence of private humour, 
the assumption of infallibility and even of the voice of Heaven in 
this poem, are pointed instances of what we have said. They show 
the singular state of ovcr-excitcmcnt of Mr. Southey's mind, and the 
force of old habits of independent and unbridled thinking, which 
cannot be kept down even in addressing his Sovereign ! Look at 
Mr. Soathey s larger poems, his Kehama, his Thaiaba^ his MaJoct 
his Roderic, Who will deny the spirit, the scope, the splendid 
imagery, the hurried and startling interest tJiat pervades them ? Who 
will say that they are not sustained on fictions wilder than his own 
Glendoveer, that they are not the daring creations of a mind curbed 
by Qo law, tamed by no fear, that they are not rather like the 
trances than the waking dreams of genius, that they are not the very 

k paradoxes of poetry i All this is very well, very intelligible, and 
very harmless, if we regard the rank excrescences of Mr. Southey's 
poetry, like the red and blue Bowers in corn, as the unweeded growth 
of a luxuriant and wandering fancy ; or if we allow the yeasty 
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workings of an ardent spirit to ferment and boil over — the variety, the 
boldness, the lirely stimuluB given to the mind may then atone for the 
violation of ndes and the offences to bed-rid authority ; but not if our 
poetic libertine set^ np for a law-giver and judge, or an apprehender 
of vagrants in the regions either of taste or opinion. Our motley 
gentleman deserves the strait-waistcoat, if he is for setting others in 
the stocks of servility, or condemning them to the pillory for a new 
mode of rhyme or reason. Or if a composer of sacred Dramas on 
classic models, or a translator of an old Latin author (that will 
hardly bear translation) or a vampcr-up uf vapid cantos and Odes set 
to music, were to turn pander to prescription and palliater of every 
dull, incorrigible abuse, it would not be much to be wondered at or 
even regretted. But in Mr. Southey it was a lamentable falling-off. 
It is indeed to be deplored, it is a stain on genius, a blow to humanity, 
that the author of Joan of Arc — that work in which the love of 
Liberty is exhaled like the breath of spring, mild, balmy, heaven- 
bom, that is full of tears and virgin-sighs, and yearnings of affection 
after truth and good, gushing warm and crimsoned from the heart — 
should ever after turn to folly, or become the advocate of a rotten 
cause. After giving up his heart to that subject, he ought not 
(whatever others might do) ever to have set his foot within the 
threshold of a court* He might be sure that he would not gain 
forgiveness or favour by it, nor obtain a single cordial smile from 
greatness. All that Mr. Southey is or that he does best, is inde- 
pendent, spontaneous, free as the vital air he draws — when he affects 
the courtier or the sophist, he is obliged to put a constraint upon 
himself, to hold in his breath, he loses his genius, and offers a 
violence to his nature. His characteristic faults are the excess of 
a lively, unguarded temperament: — oh! let them not degenerate 
into cold-blooded, heartless vices \ If we speak or have ever spoken 
of Mr. Southey with severity, it is with 'the malice of old friends,' 
for wc count ourselves among his sincerest and heartiest well-wishers. 
But while he himself is anomalous, incalculable, eccentric, from 
youth to age (the Wat Tyler and the Vh'ton of Judgment are the 
Alpha and Omega of bis disjointed career) full of sallies of humour, 
of ebullitions of spleen, making Jets-^'eaux^ cascades, fountains, and 
water- works of bis idle opinions, he would shut up the wits of 
others in leaden cisterns, to stagnate and corrupt, or bury them 
under ground — 

' Far from the sun and summer gale 

He would suppress the freedom of wit and humour, of which he has 
set the example, and claim a privilege for playing antics. He would 
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introduce an uniformity of intellectual weights and measures, of 
irregular mcucs and settled opinionB, and enforce it with a high 
hand. This has been judged hard by some, and has brought down 
a severity of recrimination, perhaps di •proportioned to the injury 
done. 'Because he is virtuous,' (it has been asked,) *are there to 
be no more cakes and ale ? ' Because he is loyal, arc we to take 
all our notions from the Quarterly Review ? Because he is orthodox, 
arc we to do nothing but read the Booi of the Church ? We declare 
we chink his former poetical scepticism was not only more amiable, 
but had more of the spirit of religion in it, implied a more heartfelt 
iruBt in nature and providence than liis present bigotry. We are 
at the same time free to declare that we think his articles in the 
Quarterly Rrvie^Wy notwithstanding their vinJence and the talent 
they display, have a tendency to qualify its most pernicious effects. 
They have redeeming traits in them. * A little leaven leaveneth 
the whole lump ' ; and the spirit of humanity (thanks to Mr. Southcy) 
is not quite expelled from the Quartrrfy Revietv. At the corner of 
his pen, ' there hangs a vapourous drop profound ' of independence 
and liberality, which falls upon its pages, and oozes out through the 
pores of the public mind. There is a fortunate difference between 
writers whose hearts are naturally callous to truth, and whose under- 
standings arc hermetically sealed against all impressions but those of 
self-interest, and a man tike Mr. Southey. Oru:e a pLiJanthrop'ut and 
aitvayj a philanthroput. No man can entirely baulk his nature : it 
breaks out in spite of him. In all those questions, where tJie spirit 
of contradiction does not interfere, on which he is not sore from old 
bruises, or sick from the extravagance of youthful intoxication, as 
from a last ni^^ht's debauch, our *■ laureate ' is still bold, free, candid, 
open to conviction, a reformist without knowing it. He does not 
advocate the slave-trade, he does not arm Mr. Malthus's revolting 
ratios with his authority, he does not strain hard to deluge Ireland 
with blood. On such points, where humanity has not become 
obnoxious, where liberty has not passed into a by- word, Mr. 
Southey is still liberal and humane. The elasticity of his spirit is 
unbroken : the bow recoils to its old position. He still stands 
convicted of his early passion for inquiry and improvement. He 
waa not regularly articled as a Government -tool ! — Perhaps the 
most pleasing and striking of all Mr. Southey's poems are not his 
triumphant taunts hurled against oppression, arc not his glowing 
effusions to Liberty, but those in which, with a mild melancholy, 
he seems conscious of his own infirmities of temper, and to feel a 
wish to correct by thought and time the precocity and sharpness of 
his disposition. May the quaint but affecting aspiration expressed in 
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one of these be fulfilled, tiiat as he mellows into maturer age, all Buch 
a«pcriues may wear offf and he himself become 

* Like the high leaves upon the holly-tree ! * 

Mr. Southey's prose-style can scarcely be too much praised. It is 
plain, clear, pointed, famiSar, perfectly modem in its texture, but with 
a grave and sparkling admixture of archaurru in its ornaments and 
occasional phraseology. He is the best and most natural prose- 
writer of any poet of the day ; we mean that he is far better than 
Lord Byron, Mr. Wordsworth, or Mr. Coleridge, for instance. 
The manner is perhaps superior to the matter, that is, in his Essays 
and Reviews. There is rather a want of originality and even of 
impetus : but there is no want of playful or biting satire, of ingenuity, 
01 casuistry, of learning and of information. He is ' full of wise 
saws and modern* (as well as ancient) •instances.' Mr. Southcy 
may not always convince his opponents; but he seldom fails to 
sugger, never to gall them. In a word, we may describe his style 
by saying that it has not the body or thickness of port wine, but is 
like clear sherry with kernels of old authors thrown into it! — He 
also excels as an historian and prose- translator. His histories abound 
in information, and exhibit proofs of the most indefatigable patience 
and industry. By no uncommon process of the mind, Mr. Southey 
seems willing to steady the extreme levity ot his opinions and feelings 
by an appeal to facts. His translations of the Spanish and French 
romances are also executed con amorc^ and with the literal iidclity 
and care of a mere linguist. That of the Cid^ in particular, is a 
masterpiece. Not a word could be altered for the better, in the old 
scriptural style which it adopts in conformity to the original. It is no 
less interesting in itself, or as a record of high and chivalrous feelings 
and manners, than it is worthy of perusal as a literary curiosity. 

Mr. Southey's conversation has a little resemblance to a common- 
place book ; his habitual deportment to a piece of clock-work. He 
is not remarkable either as a reasoner or an observer : but he is 
quick, unaffected, replete with anecdote, various and retentive in his 
reading, and exceedingly happy in his play upon words, as most 
scholars are who give their minds this sportive turn. We have 
chiefly seen Mr. Soutliey in company where few people appear to 
advantage, we mean in that of Mr. Coleridge. He has not certainly 
the same range of speculation, nor the same flow of sounding words, 
but he makes up by the details of knowledge, and by a scrupulous 
correctness of statement for what he wants in originality of thought, 
or impetuous declamation. The tones of Mr. Coleridge's voice 
are eloquence : those of Mr. Southcy are meagre, shrill* and dry, 
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Mr. Coleridge's forU is conversation, and he is conftcious of this : 
Mr. Southey evidently considers writing as his stronghold, and if 
gravelled in an argument, or at a loss for an explanation, refers to 
something he has written on the subject, or brings out his port-folio, 
doubled down in dog-ears, in confirmation of some fact. He is 
scholastic and professional in his ideas. He sets more value on 
what he writes than on what he says : he is perhaps prouder of his 
library than of his own productions — themselves a library ! He is 
more simple in his manners than his friend Mr. Coleridge ; but at 
the same time less cordial or conciliating. He is less vain, or has 
less hope of pleasing, and therefore lays himself less out to please. 
There is an air of condescension in his civility. With a tall, loose 
figure, a peaked austerity of countenance, and no inclination to 
embonpoint^ you would say he has something purit;inical, something 
ascetic in his appearance. He answers to Mandeville's description 
of Addison, * a parson in a tye-wig.' He is not a boon companion, 
nor does he indulge in the pleasures of the uble, nor in any other 
vice ; nor arc we aware that Mr. Southey is chargeable with any 
human frailty but — want of charily ,' Having fewer errors to plead 
guilty to, he is less lenient to those of others. He was bom an age 
too late. Had he lived a century or two ago, he would have been 
a happy as well as blameless character. But the distraction of the 
time has unsettled him, and the multiplicity of his pretensions have 
jostled with each other. No man in our day (at least no man of 
genius) has led so uniformly and entirely the life of a scholar from 
boyhood to the present hour, devoting himself to learning with the 
enthusiasm of an early love, with the severity and constancy of a 
religious vow — and well would it have been for him if he had 
confined himself to this, and not undertaken to pull down or to 
patch up the State ! However irregular in his opinions, Mr. 
Southey is constant, unremitting, mechanical in his studies, and 
the performance of his duties. There is nothing Pindaric or 
Shandean here. In all the relations and charities of private life, 
he is correct, exemplary, generous, just. We never heard a single 
impropriety laid to his charge ; and if he has many enemies, few 
men can boast more numerous or stauncher friends, — The variety 
and piquancy of his writings form a striking contrast to the mode 
in which they are produced. He rises early, and writes or reads 
till breakfast-time. He writes or reads after breakfast till dinner, 
after dinner till tea, and from tea till bed-time — 



* And follows so the ever-running year 
With profitable labour to his grave — * 
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on Dcrwcnt's banks, beneath the foot of Skiddaw. Study serrea 
him for business, exercise, recreation. He passes from verse to 
prose, from history to poetry, from reading to writing, by a stop- 
watch. He writes a fair hand, without blots, sitting upright in his 
chair, leaves off when he comes to the bottom of the page, and 
changes the subject for another, as opposite as the Antipodes. Hm 
mind is after all rather the recipient and transmitter of knowledge, 
than the originator of it. He has hardly grasp of thought enough 
to arrive at any great leading truth. His passions do not amount to 
more than irritability. With some gall in his pen, and coldness in 
his manner, he has a great deal of kindness in his heart. Rash in 
his opinions, he is steady in his attachments — and h a man, in many 
particulars admirable, in all respectable — his political inconsistency 
alone excepted ! 



MR. WORDSWORTH 

Mr., _Wo&dsworth's genius is a pure emanation of the Spirit of 
i!ie Age. Had he lived in any other period of the world, he wouIT- 
never have been bcanl of. As it ia, he has some difficulty to contend 
'with ttie hebetude of his intellect, and the meanness of his subject. 
With him 'lowliness is young ambition's ladder': but he finds it a 
loIT to cITml) in this way the steep of Fame. His homely Muse 
can hardly raise her wing from the ground, nor spread her hidden 
glories to the sun. He has ' no figures nor no fantasies, which busy 
passion draws in the brains of men : * neither the gorgeous machinery 
of mythologic lore, nor the splendid colours of poetic diction. Hu 
/ style is vernacular ; he delivers household truths. He HetB nothing 
loftier than human hopes ; nothing deeper than the human heart. 
This he probes, this he tampers with, this he poises, with all its 
incalculable weight of thought and feeling, in his hands; and at the 
same time calms the throbbing pulses of his own heart, by keeping 
his eye ever fixed on the face of nature. If he can make the Iife- 
blood flow from the wounded bre.-wt, this is the living colouring with 
which he paints hie verse: if he can assuage the pain or close up 
the wound with the balm of solitary musing, or the healing power 
of plants and herbs .ind 'skyey influences,' this is the sole triumph 
of his art. He t^kca the simplest elements of nature and of the 
human mind, the mere abstract conditions inseparable from our^ 
t>eh]g, and tries to compound a new system of poetry from them i 
and has perhaps succeeded as well as any one could. * Ntbil humam 
a mrn/iermm puro' — tB the motto of his works. He thinks nothing 
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low or indiiferent of which this can be aifirmed : rvpry thing that 
professes to be more than this» that is not an absolute essence ut 
truth and feeling, he holds to be vitiated, false, and spurious. In a 
word, his poetry is founded On setting up an opposition (and pushing 
it to the utmost length) between the natural and the artificial ; 
between the spirit of humamtyT^d die g|jiilL Of fa shion and oi~ 
t he worl d ! 

I t i s one of^Llie innovations of the time. It partakes of, and is 
carried along with, the revolutionary movement of our age : the 
political changes of tlie day were the model on which he formed 
and conducted his poetical experiments. His Muse (it cannot be 
denied, and without this we cannot explain its character at all) is 
a levelling one. U j>rocecds on a principle of equality, and stnves ^ 
to reduce all things to the same standard. Tt is aistinguished by a 
proud humility- .It relics upon its own resources, and disdains external 
show and relief. It takes the commonest events and objects, as a 
test to prove that nature is always inte r es t i n g from it* inherent truth 
and beauty, witliout any of the oruiiuiriils -of dress or pomp of 
circumstances to set it off. Hence the tmaccountable iriixtiire of 
seeming simplicity and jc al a ^rtruscnCfi5 in fhr TyritoJ Anttir/r. 
Fools have laughed at, virise men scarcely understand them. He • 
takes a subject or a story merely as pegs or loops to hang thought 
and feeling on ; the incidents are trifling, in proportion to his con* 
tempt for imposing appearances; the reflections are profound, 
according to the gravity and the aspiring pretensions of his mind. 

His popular, inartificial style gets rid (at a blow) of all the 
trappings of verse, of all the high places of poetry ; ' the cloud-capi 
towers, the solemn temples, the gorgeous palaces,' are swept to the 
ground, and ' like the baseless fabric of a vision, leave not a wreck 
behind.' All the traditions of learning, all the superstitions of age, i 
are obliterated and effaced. We begin ffr nrrpo, on a iaBuIa rasa of < 
poetry. The purple pall, the nodding plume of tragedy are 
exploded as mere pantomime and trick, to return to the simplicity of 
truth and nature. Kings, queens, priests, nobles, the altar and the 
throne, the distinctions of rank, birth, wealth, power, 'the judge's 
robe, the marshal's truncheon, the ceremony that to great ones 'longs,* 
are not to be found here. The author tramples on the pride of art 
with greater pride. The Ode and Epode, the Strophe and the 
Antistrophe, he laughs to scorn. The harp of Homer, the trump of 
Pindar and of Alcxus are still. Thcdecenciesof costume, the decora- 
lions of vanity are stripped off" without mercy as barbarous, idle, and 
Gothic. The jewels m the crisped hair, the diadem on the polished 
brow are thought meretricious, theatrical, vulgar; and nothing contents 
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his fastidiouB taste beyond a simple garland of flowers. Neither 
does he avail himBelf ol the advantages which nature or accident holds 
out to him. He chooses to have his subject a foil to bis inventioD, 
to owe nothing but to himiieir. He gathers manna in the wilderaeMy 
he strikes the barren rock for the gushing moisture. Ut ^»y»»^ 
ihe m ean by the strength of his own aspirations ; he clothes tlie 
naked with beauty and grandeur from the btorcs of his own recollec- 
tions. No cypress grove loads his verse with funeral pomp : but his 
imagination lends 'a sense of joy 

< To the bare trees and mountains bare. 
And grass in the green field.' 

No storm, no shipwreck startles us by its horrors : but the rainbow 
lifts its head in the cloud, and the breeze sighs through the withered 
fern. No sad vicissitude of fate, no overwhelming catastrophe in 
nature deforms his page : but the dew-drop glitters on the bending 
flower, the tear collects in the glistening eye. 

•Beneath the hillx, along the flowery vales, 
The generations are prepared \ the pangs, 
The internal pangs are ready ; the aread strife 
Of poor humanity's afflicted will, 
Struggling in vain with nithiess destiny/ 

Ai the lark ascends from its low bed on fluttering wing, and salutes 
the morning skies ; so Mr. Wordsworth's unpretending Muse, in 
russet guise, scales the summits of refection, while it makes the round 
earth its footstool, and its home ! 

Possibly a good deal of this may be regarded as the effect of 
disappointed views and an inverted ambition. Prevented by native 
pride and indolence from climbing the ascent of learning or greatness, 
taught by political opinions to say to the vain pomp and glory of the 
world, * I hate ye,' seeing the path of classical and artificial poetry 
blocked up by tJie cumbrous ornaments of style and turgid romrnmi' 
places^ so that nothing more could be achieved in that direction but 
by the most ridiculous bombast or the tamest servility ; he has turned 
back partly from the bias of his mind, partly perhaps from a judicious 
policy — has struck into the sequestered vale of humble life, sought 
out the Muse .imong sheep-cotes and hamlets and the peasant's 
mountain-haunts, has discarded alt the tinsel pageantry of verse, and 
endeavoured (not in vain) to aggrandise the trivial and add the charm 
of novelty to the familiar. No one has shown the same imagination 
in raising trifles into importance : no one has displayed the same 
pathos in treating of the simplest feelings of the heart. Reserved^ 
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or violent paMJoD a. (or those passions 

rag been early ■upp tc w eJ^T^^'^^^ ords wort h has passed his life 
in solitary musing} or in daily converse with the face of nature. He i 
cxemplifiea in an eminent degree the power of association ; for his I 
poetry has no other source or character. He has dwelt among 
pastoral scenes, till each object has become connected with a thousand 
feelings, a link in the chain of thought, a fibre of his own heart. 
Kvery one is by habit and familiarity strongly attached to the place 
of his birth, or to objects that recal the most pleasing and eventful 
circumstances of his life. But to the author of the Lyrita l Ballads^ 
oatucc isji.Jcind of Jiomc.;^ and he may & sold to tak.e a ^rsooaJ 
interest in the universe. There \a do image so insignificant that it has 
not in some mood or other found the way into his heart : no souna 
that does not awalcen the memory of other years.— 

* Tk> him the meanest flower that blown can gire 
Thouglits that du often lie too deep for tears.* 

The daisy looks up to him with sparkling eye as an old acquain- 
tance : the cuckoo haunts him with sounds of early youth not to be 
expressed : a linnet's nest startles him with boyish delight : an old 
withered thorn is weighed down with a heap of recollections : a grey 
cloak, seen on some wild moor, torn by the wind, or drenched in the 
rain, afterwards becomes an object of imagination to him : even the 
lichens on the rock have a life and being in his thoughts. He hail 
described all these objects in a way and witli an intensity of feeling that \ 
no one else had done before him, and has given a new view or aspect of I 
nature. Ije i s, ia^tli La sense the mo at origin.al poet now living, and \ 
the one whose writings could the" I'easT ^' sprtd : /qi ihfcy^ haw no 
substitute elsewhere. The vulgar do not read them, the learned, 
who sec all i"hingT through books, do not understand them, the great 
despise, the fashionable may ridicule them : but the author has 
created himself an interest in the heart of the retired and lonely 
student of nature, which can never die. Persons of this class 
will still continue to feel what he has felt : he has expressed what 
they might in vain wish to express, except with glistening eye and 
faultering tongue \ There is a lofty philosophic tone, a thoughtful 
humanity, infused into his pastoral vein. Remote from the passions 
and events of the great world, he has communicated interest and 
dignity to the primal movements of the heart of man, and ingrafted 
his own conscious reflections on the casual thoughts of hinds and 
shepherds. Nursed amidst the grandeur of mountain scenery, he has 
stooped to have a nearer view of the daisy under his feet, or plucked a 
branch of white-thorn from the spray : but in describing it, his mind seems 
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imbued with the majesty and solemnity of the objects around him — 
the tall rock lifts its head in the erectncss of his spirit ; the cataract 
roars in the sound of his verse ; and in its dim and mysterious mean- 
ing, the misis seem to gather in the hollows of Hclvellyn, and the 
forked Skiddaw hovers in the dibtancc. There is little mention of 
mountainous scenery in Mr, Wordsworth's poetry ; but by internal 
evidence one might be almoiit sure that it was written in a moun- 
tainous country, from its bareness, its simplicity, its loftiness and its 
depth! 

His later philosophic productions haye a somewhat different 
character. They are a departure from, a dereliction of his fip»t 
principles. They are classical and courtly. They are polished io 
style, without being gaudy ; dignified in subject, without affectation. 
They seem to have been composed not in a cottage at Grasmere, but 
among the half-inspired groves and stately recollections of Colc- 
Orton* We might allude in particular, for examples of what wc 
mean, to the lines on a Picture by Claude Lorraine, and to the 
exquisite poem, entitled Laodamia. The last of these breathes the 
pure spirit of the finest fragments of antiquity — the sweetness, the 
gravity, the strength, the beauty and the languor of death — 

* Calm conteinpbtion and majestic pains.' 

Its glossy brilliancy arises from the perfection of the (inishtog, like that 
of careful sculpture, not from gaudy colouring—the texture of the 
thoughts has the smoothness and solidity of marble. It is a poem 
that might be read aloud in Elysium, and the spirits of departed 
heroes and sages would gather round to listen to it ! _Mr> Words- 
.worth's philosophic poet ry, with a less glowing aspect ana lesA 
tumultmtlie veins than Lord Byron's on similar occasions, bende a 
calmer and keener eye on mortality ; the impression, if less WvkJ!^ u 
more pleasing and permanent ; and wc confess it (perhaps it is a want 
of taste and proper feeling) that there arc lines and poems of our 
author's, that we think of ten times for once that we recur to any of 
Lord Byron's. Or if there are any of the lattcr's writings, that we' 
can dwell upon in the same way, that is, as lasting and heart-felt 
sentiments, it is when laying aside his usual pomp and pretension, he 
descends with Mr. Wordsworth to the common ground of a dis- 
interested humanity. It may be considered as characteristic of our 
poet's writings, that they either make no impression on the mind at 
all, seem mere wn/m/e-wrjw, or that they leave a mark behind them 
that never wears out. They cither 

* Fall blunted from the indurated breast * — 
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without any perceptible result, or rhey absorb it like :i passion. To 
one class of rcajdera he appears sublime, to another (and we Tear 
' tflg llffl f^^l iJ|Ji^ltt\igi "* ^" prnhahly rcaliaed Milton's wish, 
— 'ana nt audience found* though few'; but we suspect he is not 
reconciled to the alternative. There arc delightful passages in the 
IZxcuRsioN, both of natural dt^scriptioo and of inspired reflection 
(passages of the latter kind that in the sound of the thoughts and 
of the swelling language resemble heavenly symphonies, mournful 
requiemt over the grave of human hopes) ; but we must add, in 
justice nnd in sincerity, that wc think it impossible that this work 
should ever become popular, even in the same degree as the Lyrical 
BailmU. It affects a system without having any intelligible clue 
to one J and Instead orunfMrffri^ a'plfl^clpfe In various and striking 
lights, repeats the same conclusions till they become flat and in- 
sipid. Mr. Wordsworth's mind Is obtuse, except as it is the 
organ and the receptacle of accumulated feelings : it U nor .mtlvnc, I>ut 
synthetic; it is reflecting, rather than theoretiLal. 'ihe Euuksion, 
we l>elieve7 feH siill-buiii fiuui llic firCSs. There was something 
abortive, and clumsy, and ill-judged in tlie attempt. It was long 
and laboured. The personages, for the most part, were low, the 
fare rustic : the plan raised expectations which were not fulfilled, 
and the effect was like being ushered into a stately hall and invited 
to sit down to a splendid banquet in the company of clowns, and 
with nothing but successive courses of apple-dumplings served up. 
It was not even toujoun perdr'ix ! 

Mr. Wordsworth, in his person, is above the middle size, with 
marked features, and an air somewhat stately and Quixotic. He 
reminds one of some of Holbein's heads, grave, saturnine, with a 
slight indication of sly humour, kept under by the manners of the age 
or by the pretensions of the person. He has a peculiar sweetness in 
his smile, and great depth and manliness and a rugged harmony, in 
the tones of his voice. His manner of reading his own poetry is 
particularly imposing; and in his favourite passages his eye beams 
with preternatural lustre, and the meaning labours slowly up from his 
swelling breast. No one who has seen him at these moments could 
go away with an impression that he was a * man of no mark or likeli- 
hood.' Perhaps the comment of his face and voice is necessary to 
convey a full idea of his poetry. His language may not be intelligible, 
but his manner is not to be mistaken. It is clear that he is either 
mad or inspired. In company, even in a uu-a-ihc^ Mr. Wordsworth 
is often silent, indolent, and reserved. If he is become verbose and 
oracular oi late years, he was not so in his belter days. He threw 
out a bold or an indifferent remark without either effort or pretension, 
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and relapsed into musing again. He shone most (because he seemed 
most roused and animated) in reciting his own poetry, or in talking 
about it. He sometimes gave striking views of his feelings and trains 
of association in composing certain passages; or if one did not aJways 
understand his distinctions, still there was no want of interest — there 
was a latent meaning worth inquiring into, like a vein of ore that one 
cannot exactly hit upon at the moment, but of which there are sure 
indications. Qis standard of poetry is hifib and severet_a linost to 
£XcJu8ivencs8. he admit* ^Tiothtng Wow, scarcely of any tiling 
above liimselF. It is fine to hear him talk of the way in which 
certain subjcas should have been treated by eminent poetb^ccording 
to his notions of the art. Thus he finds fault with Dryd_*a's descrip- 
tion of Bacchus in the Afexander't Feoity as if he were a mere 
good-looking youth, or boon companion — 

* Flushed with a purple grace, 
He shows his honest face ' — 

instead of representing the God returning from the conquest of India, 
crowned with vine-leaves, and drawn by panthers, and followed by 
troops of satyrs, of wild men and animals that he had tamed. You 
would think, in hearing him speak on this subject, that you saw 
Titian's picture of the meeting of Bacchus and Ariadne — so classic 
were his conceptions, so glowing his style. Milton is his greaL 
and he sometimes dares to compare himself with hinH His Sonnets, 
indeed, have something of the same high-raised tone and prophetic 
ifHtit. Chaucer is another prime favourite of his, and he has been 
at the pains to modernize some of the Canterbury Talcs. Those 
persons who look upon Mr. Wordsworth as a merely puerile writer, 
must he rather at a loss to account for his strong predilection for such 
geniuses as Dante and Michael Angelo. We do not think our author 
has any very cordial sympathy with Shakespcar. How should he ? 
Shakespear was the least of an egotist of any body in the world. 
He does not much relish the variety and scope of dramatic composi- 
tion. • He hates those interlocutions between Lucius and Caius.' 
Yet Mr. Wordsworth himself wrote a tragedy when he was young; 
and we have heard the following energetic lines quoted from it, as 
put into the mouth of a person smit with remorse for some rash 
crime: 

' Action is momentan', 

The motion of a muscle this way or that j 
Suffering is long, obscure, and infinite ! * 

Perhaps for want of tight and shade, and the unshackled spirit of the 
drama, thib performance was never brought forward. Our critic has 
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a great dislike to Gray, and n fondncsB for Thomson and Collins. 
It is mortifying to hear him speak of Pope and Dryden, whom, 
because they have been supposed fo have all the possible excellences 
of poetry, he will allow to have none. Nothing, howcTer, can be 
fairer, or more amusing, than the way in which he sometimes exposes 
the unmeaning verbiage of modern poetry. Thus, in the beginning 
of Dr. Johnson's Fanity of Human IVishu — 

* Let observation with cxtcniivc view 
Sun'cy mankind ^'rom China to Peru ' — 

he says there is a total want of imagination accompanying the words, 
the same idea is repeated three times under the disguise of a different 
phraseology : it comes to this — •* let oljerva/ion, with extensive 
obsfrvation^ observe mankind ' ; or take away the first line, and the 
second, 

* Survey mankind from China to Peru,' 

literally conveys the whole. Mr. Wordswonh is, wc must say, a 
perfect Drawcaneir as to prose writers. He complains of the dry 
reasoners and matter-of-fact people for their want oi passion ; and he 
is jealous of the rhetorical declaimers and rhapsodists as trenching on 
the province of poetry. He condemns all French writers (as well of 
poetry as prose ^ in die lump. ~ HlS'TTsrin'TMrwayTr indeed small. 
He approves of Walton's Angler, Paley, and some other writers of 
an inoffensive modesty of pretension. He also likes books of voyages 
and travels, and Robinson Crusoe. In art, he greatly esteems 
Bewick's woodcutfi, and Waterloo's sylvan etchings. But he some- 
times lakes a higher tone, and gives his mind fair play. We have 
known him enlarge with a noble intelligence and enthusiasm on 
Nicolas Poussin's fine landscape-compositions, pointing out the unity 
of desisr that pervades them, the superintending mind, the imaginative 
principle that brings all to bear on the same end ; and declaring he 
would not give a rush for any landscape that did not express the time 
of day, the climate, the period of the world it was meant to illustrate, 
or had not this character of wholeness in it. His eye also does justice 
to Rembrandt's fine and masterly effects. In the way in which that 
artist works something out of nothing, and transforms the stump of a 
tree, a common figure into an ideal object, by the gorgeous light and 
shade thrown upon it, he perceives an analogy to his own mode of 
investing the minute details of nature with an atmosphere of sentiment ; 
and in pronouncing Rembrandt to be a man of genius, feels that he 
strengthens his own claim to the title. It has been said of Mr. 
Wordsworth, that ■ he hates conchology, that he hates the Venus of 
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Medicis.' But thc«e, we hope, are mere epigrams zad jcux-tf esprit^ 
as far firora truth as they are free from malice ; a sort of running satire 
or criticaJ clenches — 

' Where one for sense and one for rhyme 
Is quite sufficient at one time.* 

We think, howcTcr , that if Mr. Wordgwor th had been a more liberal 
^ and candid cribc, he would have been a more sterling writer. Tf a 
greater number of sotircesof p^Msmr had been open to him, he wouTd 
havc^cflouuiuiicated pleasure to the world more frequently. Had he 
5een le«s fastidious in prononncmg wntcnce on the works of others 
his own would have been received more fiiTtJurably, and treated more 
I leniently. The cur rent of his feelings is deep, but inuiuw j~lhe 
T^nsgt'm his understanding is lofty and aspTrmg ratter than discursive. 
The force* the originality, the absolute truth and identity with yi>ich 
he feels some things, makes him indifferent to so many others. The 
simplicity and enthusiasm of his feelings, with respect to'nallU*, 
renders him bigotted and intolerant in his Judgments of men ircT" 
things, JBut it happens to him, as to others, that his strt-n^'J; Tie^' in 
his weakness ; and perhaps we have no nght to comphm. We might 
get rid of the cynic and the egotist, and ^nd in his stead a common- 
place man. We should * take the good the Gods provide us * : a fine 
and original vein of poetry is not one of their most contemptible gifts, 
and the rest is scarcely worth thinking of, except as it may be a 
mortification to those who expect perfection from human nature ; or 
who have been idle enough at some period of tlieir lives, to deify 
men of genius as possessing claims above it. But this is a chord that 
jars, and we shall not dwell upon it. 

Lord Byron we have called, according to the old proverb, ' the 
spoiled child of fortune ' : Mr. Wordsworth might plead, in mitigation 
of some peculiarities, that he is * the spoiled child of disappointmenu' 
We are convinced, if he had teen early a popular poet, he would 
have borne his honours meekly, and would have been a person of 
great bonhommtt and frankness of disposition. But the sense of 
injustice and of undeserved ridicule sours the temper and narrows the 
views. To have produced U'orks of genius, and to find (hem 
neglected or treated with scorn, is one of the heaviest trials of human 
patience. We exaggerate our own menis when they are denied by 
others, and are apt to grudge and cavil at every particle of praise 
bestowed on those to whom we feel a conscious superiority. In mere 
self-defence wc turn against the world, when it turns against us; 
brood over ilic undeserved slights we receive ; and thus the genial 
current of the soul is stopped, or vents itself in effusions of petulance 
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and self-conceit. Mr. Wordsworth has thought loo much of con- 
temporary critics and criticiam ; and less than he ought of the award" 
of posterity, an d. o\ the opinion, wc do not a-jy of private friends, hul 
of thoflCLJKhQ . were made ao by iLcIr admiratioa cA his j^caius. He 
did not court popularity by a conformity to established modeU, and 
he ought not to have been surprised that his originality was not 
understood as a matter of course. He has gtmiveJ too much on the 
hrielk ; and haa often thrown out crusts to the critics, in mere defiance 
or as a point of honour when he was challenged> which otherwise 
his own good sense would have withheld* We suspect that Mr. 
Wordsworth's feelings arc a little morbid in this're'8pect7^r~lRarhe 
resents censure more than he is gratihed by praise. Otiierwise, the 
tide has turned nm^n m his favour o^ late years — ne nas a large body 
of determined partisans — and is at present sufhciently in request with 
the public to save or relieve him from the last necessity to which 
a man of genius can be reduced — that of becoming the God of his 
own idolatry ! 
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The subject of. the present article is one of the ablest and most 
accomplished men of the age, both as a writer, a speaker, and a 
converscr. He is, in fact, master of almost every known topic, 
whether of a passing or of a more recondite nature. He has lived 
much in society, and is deeply conversant witli books. He is a man 
of the world and a scholar ; but the scholar gives the tone to all his 
other acquirements and pursuits. Sir James is by education and 
habit, and we were going to add, by the original turn of his mind, 
a college-man ; and perhaps he would have passed his lime most 
happily and respectably, had he devoted himself entirely to that kind 
of life. The strength of his faculties would have been best 
developed, his ambition would have met its proudest reward, in the 
accumulation and elaborate display of grave and useful knowledge. 
As it is, it may be said, that in company he talks well, but too 
much ; that in writing he overlays the original subject and spirit of 
the composition, by an appeal to authorities and by too formal a 
method ; that in public speaking the logician takes place of the 
orator, and that he fails to give effect to a particular point or to urge 
an immediate advantage home upon his adversary from the enlarged 
scope of his mind, and the wide career he takes in the field of 
argument. 

To consider him in the last point of view, first. As a political 
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partisan, he ii rather the lecturer than the advocate. He is able to 
instruct and delight an impartial and disinterested audience by the 
extent of his inforTDatknif by his acquaintance with general principles, 
by the clearnesi and aptitude of his illustrations, by vigour and 
copiousness of style ; but where he has a prejudiced or nn&ir 
anugoniftt to contend with, he is just as likely to put weapons into 
his enemy's hands, as to wrest them from him, and his object seems 
to be rather to descrre than to obtain success. The characteHstica 
of his mind arc retentiveness and comprehension, with facility of 
production : but be is not equally remarkable for originality of view, 
or warmth of feeling, or liveliness of fancy. His eloquence is a little 
rhetorical ; his reasoning chicHy logical : he can bring down the 
account of knowledge on a vast variety of subjects to the present 
moment, he can embelUsh any cause he undertakes by the most 
approved and graceful ornaments, he can support it by a host of facta 
and examples, but he cannot advance it a step forward by placing 
it on a new and triumphant 'vantage-ground, nor can he overwhelm 
and break down the artificial fences and bulwarks of sophistry by the 
irresistible tide of manly enthusiasm. Sir James Mackiatosh is an 
accomplished debater, rather than a powerful orator : he is dis- 
tinguished more as a man of wonderful and variable talent than as a 
man of commanding intellect. His mode of treating a qucscioo is 
critical, and not parliamentary. It has been formed in the closet and 
the schools, and is hardly fitted for scenes of active life, or the 
collisions of party-spirit. Sir James reasons on the square ; while 
the arguments of his opponents arc loaded with iron or gold. He 
makes, indeed, a respectable ally, but not a very formidable opponent. 
He is as likely, however, to prevail on a neutral, as be is almost 
certain to be baffled on a hotly contested ground. On any question 
of general policy or legislative improrement, the Member for Nairn 
is heard with advantage, and his speeches are attended with effect t 
and he would have equal weight and influence at other times, if it 
were the object of the House to hear reason, as it is his aim to speak 
it. But on subjects of peace or war, of political rights or fbreign 
interference, where the waves of party run high, and the liberty of 
nations or the fate of mankind hangs trembling in the scales, though 
he probably displays equal talent, and does full and heaped justicr 
to the question (abstraaedly speaking, or if it were to be tried before 
an impartial assembly), yet we confess we have seldom beard him, 
on such occasions, without pain for the event. He did ooc slur his 
own character and pretensions, but he compromised the argument. 
He spoke the trvth^ the teboU tnth, aod nothing but ihf tmti ; but 
the House of Commons (we dare aver it) is not the place where the 
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truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth can be spoken with 
safety or with advantage. The judgment of the House is not a 
balance to weigh scruples and reasons to the turn of a fraction : 
another element, besides the love of truth enters into the compositioo 
of their decisions, the reaction of which must be calculated upon and 
guarded against. If our philosophical statesman had to open the 
case before a class of tyros, or a circle of grey-beards, who wished 
to form or to strengthen their judgments upon fair and rational 
grounds, nothing could be more satisfactory, more luminous, more 
able or more decisive than the view taken of it by Sir James 
Mackintosh. But the House of Commons, as a collective body, 
have not the docility of youth, the calm wisdom of age ; and often 
only want an excuse to do wrong, or to adhere to what they have 
already determined upon ; and Sir James, in detailing the in- 
exhaustible stores of his memory and reading, in unfolding the wide 
range of his theory and practice, in laying down the rules and the 
exceptions, in insisting upon the advantages and the objections with 
equal explicitness, would be sure to let something drop that a 
dexterous and watchful adversary would easily pick up and turn 
against him, if this were found necessary ; or if with so many pros 
and cans, doubts and difficulties, dilemmas and alternatives thrown 
into it, the scale, with its natural bias to interest and power, did not 
already fiy up and kick the beam. There wanted unity of purpose, 
impetuosity of feeling to break through the phalanx of hostile and 
inveterate prejudice arrayed against him. He gave a handle to his 
enemies ; threw stumbling-blocks in the way of his friends. He 
raised bo many objections for the sake of answering them, proposed 
so many doubts for the sake of solving them, and made so many 
concessions where none were demanded, that his reasoning had the 
effect of neutralizing itself; it became a mere exercise of the under- 
standing without zest or spirit left in it ; and the provident engineer 
who was to shatter in pieces the strong-holds of corruption and 
oppression, by a well-directed and unsparing discharge of artillery, 
seemed to have brought not only his own cannon-balU, but his own 
wooKpacks along with him to ward off* the threatened mischief. 
This was a good deal the effect of his maiden speech on the transfer 
of Genoa, to which Lord Castlereagh did not deign an answer, and 
which another Honourable Member called *-'AfmicijI speech.' It 
was a most able, candid, closely argued, and philosophical exposure 
of that unprincipled transaction ; but for this very reason it was a 
solecism in the place where it was delivered. Sir James has, since 
this period, and with the help of practice, lowered himself to the 
tone of the House ; aod has also applied himself to questions more 
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B fail iHfaili of Bind, sad vfaav ifac 

WUiy to R pRSportMNKO to ■■ XCU SBQ flii 

Tbcfc wa* a grcner <kigfce of pew, or of 
dfcct (w wiifc «c oodd add, an eqaaOr haaiae and lixral' ipirir) 
in the Lectartr 9m iht I^mte «^ Nittmrt mj Nah m t ^ fuiMci i ^ ddxrered 
hf Sir Janm (dm Mr.) MackiMoA, n LiBcoioVInD HaJL He 
tfaoved greater coofidcDcc; vaa more ac bane tlicrc. The cflcct 
vat raore electrical aad i mfiotiiifo oi, and tliii cbciscd a prooder 
dnpby of iDfeellectiial riches aod a nore animair d and impoosg 
mode of d el i ie iy . He g^rw vantoo with aococsk Dazzliag 
othen bjr the fariUaocy of hU iii|wniiiri. dizzU huoKlf fay the 
admiratioo they excitnl, be kset fear at veil at pradcnce; dared 
every thiog, carried ercry thing before him. The Modern Philo- 
•ophyt c ouutc i ••carp^ outvorkt, citadel^ and all, fell witboat a Uov, 
by *thc whiff aad wind of hit feU ^hrVvirf' as if it had been a pack 
of cards. The volcano of the French Revolotioo was Men expiring 
in ita own Bametf like a boo^ made of straw : the priodples of 
Refbrm were scattered in all directions, like cha^ before the keen 
northern blast. He laid about him like one inspired ; nothing could 
withstand his envenomed tooth. Like some aava^ beast got ioto 
the garden of the fabled Hesperides, he made clear work of it, root 
and branch, with white, foaming tnsks — 

' LaiSd wsste th« bordcts, and overthrew the bowen.* 

The havoc was amazing, the desolation was complete. As to our 
visionary sceptics and Utopian philosophers, they stood ck> chance 
with our lecturer — he did not 'carve them as a dish fit for the 
Gods, but hewed them as a carcase fit for hounds.' Poor Godwin, 
who had come, in the honhomm and candour of his nature, to hear 
what new light had broken in upon his old friend, was obliged to 
quit the field, and slunk away after an exulting taunt thrown out at 
' such fanciful chimeras as a golden mountain or a perfect man.' 
Mr. Mackintosh had something of the air, much of the dexterity 
and self-possessioQ, of a political and philosophical juggler; and an 
eager and admiring audience gaped and greedily swallowed the 
gilded bait of sophistry, prepared for their credulity and wonder. 
Those of us who attended day after day, and were accustomed to 
have all our previous notions confounded and struck out of our hands 
by »ome metaphysical legerdemain, were at last at some Iom to know 
luhether ttito and /«/a madt foury till we had heard the lecturer*i 
opinion on that head. He might have some mental reservation on 
the subject, some pointed ridicule to pour upon the common sup- 
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position, some learned authority to quote against it. To anticipate 
the (ine of argument he might pursue, was eTidcntly presumptuous 
and premature. One thing only appeared certain, that whatever 
opinion he chose to take up, he was able to make good either by 
the foils or the cudgels, by gross banter or nice distinctions, by a 
well-timed mixture of paradox and common-place, by an appeal to 
vulgar prejudices or startling scepticism. It seemed to be equally 
his object, or the tendency of his Discourses, to unsettle every 
principle of reason or of common sense, and to leave his audience at 
the mercy of the tectum of a lawyer, the nod of a minister, or the 
shout of a mob. To effect this purpose, he drew largely on the 
learning of antiquity, on modern literature, on history, poetry, and 
the belles-lettres, on the Schoolmen and on writers of novels, French, 
English, and Italian. In mixing up the sparkling julep, that by its 
potent operation was to scour away the dregs and feculence and 
peccant humours of the body politic, he seemed to stand with his 
back to the drawers in ^i metaphysical dispensary, and to take out of 
them whatever ingredients suited his purpose. In this way he had an 
antidote for every error, an answer to every folly. The writings 
of Burke, Hume, Berkeley, Paley, Lord Bacon, Jeremy Taylor, 
GrotiuB, Puffcndorf, Cicero, Aristotle, Tacitus, Livy, Sully, 
Machiavel, Guicciardini, Thuanus, lay open beside htm, and he coiJd 
instantly lay his hand upon the passage, and quote them chapter and 
verse to the clearing up of all difficidties, and the silencing of all 
oppugners, Mr. Mackintosh's Lectures were after all but a kind of 
philusuphical centos. They were profound, brilliant, new to his 
hearers; but the profundity, the brilliancy, the novelty were not his 
own. He was like Dr, Pangloss (not Voltaire's, but Coleman's) 
who speaks only in quotations ; and the pith, the marrow of Sir 
James's reasoning and rhetoric at that memorable period might be put 
within inverted commas, h, however, served its purpose and the loud 
echo died away. We remember an excellent man and a sound critic* 
going to hear one of these elaborate effusions ; and on his want of 
enthusiasm being accounted for from its not being one of the orator's 
brilliant days, he replied, ' he did not think a man of genius could 
speak for two hours without saying something by which he would 
have been electrified.' We are only sorry, at this distance of time, 
for one thing in these Lectures — the tone and spirit in which they 
seemed to have been composed and to be delivered. If all thai body 
of opinions and principles of which the orator read bis recantation was 
unfounded, and there was an end of all those views and hopes that 
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pointed to future improve mcnit it was not a matter of triumph or 
exultation to the lecturer or any body else, to the young or the old, 
the wise or die foolish ; on the contrary, it was a subject of regret, of 
slow, reluctant, painful admission — 

'Of lamentation loud heard through the rueful nir/ 

The immediate occasion of thifi sudden and violent change in Sir 
J.tmes's views and opinions was attributed to a personal interview 
which he had had a little before his death with Mr. Burke, at his 
house at Beaconsiield. In the latter end of the year 1796, appeared 
the Reg'icitie Peachy from the pen of the great apostate from liberty 
and betrayer of his species into the hands of those who claimed it as 
their properly by divine right — a work imposing, solid in many 
respects, abounding in facts and admirable reasoning, and in which all 
flashy ornaments were laid aside for a testamentary gravity, (the 
eloquence of despair resembling the throes and heaving and muttered 
threats of an earthquake, rather than the loud thunderbolt) — and sood 
after came out a criticism on i: in The Monthly Revinv^ doing justice 
to the author and the style, and combating the inferences with force 
and at much length ; but with candour and with respect, amounting 
to deference. It was new to Mr. Burke not to be called names by 
persons of the opposite party ; it was an additional triumph to him to 
be spoken well of, to be loaded with well-earned praise by the author 
of the f^miSci^ Gal/ic^. It was a testimony from an old, a powerful, 
and an admired antagonist.^ He sent an invitation to the writer to 
come and sec him ; and in the course of three days' animated 
discussion of such subjects, Mr. Mackintosh became a convert not 
merely to the graces and gravity of Mr. Burke's style, but to the 
liberality of his views, and the solidity of his opinions. — The 
Lincoln VInn Lectures were the fruit of this interview : such is the 
influence exercised by men of genius and imaginative power over those 
who have nothing to oppose to their unforeseen flashes of thought and 
invention, but the dry, cold, formal, deductions of the understanding. 
Our poUtician had time, during a few years of absence from his native 
country, and while the din of war and the cries of party-spirit *werc 
lost ovef a wide and unhearing ocean,' to recover from his surprise 
and from a temporary alienation of mind ; and to return in spirit, and 
in the mild and mellowed maturity of age, to the principles and 
attachments of his early life. 

* At the time when the yhtJicijr Gallics firat maiie its appearance, as a r^ply to 
the ReJiection% on ifu French Revcimion^ U was cried up by the partisans of the new 
■chool, as a work lupcrior in the cbarmi of compotition to its rcdoobced rival : in 
acutcneu, depth, and loundneit of rcatoning, of courte there wai mppoied la be 
no compiTtton. 
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The appointment of Sir Jamee Mackintosh to a Judgeship in India 
was one, which, however flattering to his vanity or favourable to his 
interests, was entirely foreign to his feeHngs and habits. It was an 
honourable exile. He was out of his element among black slaves and 
sepoys, and Nabobs and cadets, and writers to India. He bad no one 
to exchange ideas with. The 'unbought grace of life,* the charm of 
literary conversation was gone. It was the habit of his mind, his 
ruling passion to enter into the shock and conflict of opinions on 
philosophical, political, and critical questions — not to dictate to raw 
tyros or domineer over |>crson8 in bubordinate situations— but to 
obtain the guerdon and the laurels of superior sense and information 
by meeting with men of equal standing, to have a fair field pitched, to 
argue, to distinguish, to reply, to hunt down the game of intellect 
with eagerness and skill, to push an advantage, to cover a retreat, to 
give and take a fall— 

* And gladly would he learn, and gladly teach.* 

It is no wonder that this sort of friendly intellectual gladiatorship is 
Sir James's greatest pleasure, for it is his peculiar/or/c. He has not 
many equals, and scarcely any superior in it. He is too indolent for 
an author i too unimpa&sioned for an orator : but in society he is just 
vain enough to be pleased with immediate attention, good-humoured 
enough to listen with patience to others, with great coolness and self- 
possession, fluent, communicative, and with a manner equally free 
from violence and insipidity. Few subjects can be started, on which 
he is not qualified to appear to advantage as the gentleman and 
scholar. If there is some tinge of pedantry, it is carried oflT by great 
atfability of address and variety of amusing and interesting topics. 
There is scarce an author that he has not read ; a period of history 
thai he is not conversant with ; a celebrated name of which he has 
not a number of anecdotes tu rehte ; an intricate question that he is 
not prepared to enter upon in a popular or scientitic manner. If an 
opinion in an abstruse metaphysical author is referred to, he is 
probably able to repeat the passage by heart, can tell the side of the 
page on which it is to be met with, can trace it back through various 
descents to Locke, Hobbes, Lord Herbert of Cherbury, to a place in 
•ome obicure folio of the School-men or a note in one of the commen- 
tators on Aristotle or Plato, and thus give you in a few moments' 
space, and without any effort or previous notice, a chronological tabic 
of the progress of the human mind in that particular branch of inquiry. 
There is something, we think, perfectly admirable and dclighlml in 
an exhibition of this kind, and which is equally crediuble to the 
speaker and gratifying to the hearer. But this kind of talent was of 
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no use in India : the intellectual wares, of which the Chief Judge 
delighted to make a display, were in no request there. He languished 
after the friends and the society he had left behind ; and wrote over 
incessantly for books from England. One that was sent him at this 
time was an Estay on (be PrincifJej of Human jlctwn ; and the way in 
which he spoke of that dry, tough, metaphysical cbokc-pear^ showed 
the dearth of intellectual intercourse in which he lived, and the 
craving in his mind after those studies which bad once been his pride, 
and to which he still turned for consolation in his remote solitude. — 
Perhaps to another, the novelty of the scene, the differences of mind 
and manners might have atoned tor a want of social and literary 
agremau : but Sir James is one of those who see nature through the 
spectacles of books. He might like to read an account of India; 
but India itself with its burning, shining face would be a mere blank, 
an endless waste to him. To persons of this class of mind things 
must be translated into words, visible images into abstract propositions 
to meet their rdined apprehensions^ and they have no more to say to 
a matter-of-&ct Btaring them in the face without a label in its mouth, 
than they would to a hippopotamus! — Wc may add, before we quit 
this point, that wc cannot conceive of any two persons more different 
in colloquial talents, in which they both excel, than Sir James 
Mackintosh and Mr. Coleridge. They have nearly an equal range of 
reading and of topics of conversation : but in the mind of the one we 
see nothing but^x/iir«, in the other every thing is fluid. The ideas 
of the one are as formal and tangible, as those of the other are 
shadowy and evanescent. Sir James Mackintosh walks over the 
ground, Mr. Coleridge is always flying off from it. The first knows 
all that has been said upon a subject; the last has something to say 
that was never s^d before. If the one deals too much in learned 
common-places y the other teems with idle fancies. The one has a good 
deal of the caput mortuum of genius, the other is all volatile salt. 
The conversation of Sir James Mackintosh has the effect of reading 
a well-written book, that of his friend is like hearing a bewildered 
dream. The one is an Encyclopedia of knowledge, the other is a 
succession of Sybi/ftne Leaves / 

As an author. Sir James Mackintosh may claim the foremost rank 
among those who pride themselves on arti^cial ornaments and acquired 
learning, or who write what may be termed a compojiu style. His 
VinScut GiiJiica is a work of great labour, great ingenuity, great 
brilliancy, and great vigour. It is a little too antithetical in the 
structure of its periods, too dogmatical in the announcement of its 
opinions. Sir James has, we believe, rejected something of the Jtii^ 
brUUant of the one, as he has reuacted some of the abrupt extravagance 
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of the other. We apprehend, however, that our author is not one of 
those who draw from their own resources and accumulated feelings, 
or who improve with age. He belongs to a class (common in 
Scotland and elsewhere) who get up school-exercises on any given 
subject io a masterly manner at twenty, and who at forty are either 
where they were — or retrograde, if they are men of sense and modesty. 
The reason is, their vanity is weaned, after the first hey-day and 
animal spirits of youth are Hown, from making an affected display of 
knowledge, wliich, however useful, is not their own, and may be 
much more simply stated ; they arc tired of repeating the same 
arguments over and over again, aJfter having exhausted and rung the 
changes on their whole stock for a number of times. Sir James 
Mackintosh is understood to be a writer in the Edinburgh Review ; 
and the articles attributed to him there are full of matter of great pith 
and moment. But they want the trim, pointed expression, the 
an]bicious ornaments, the ostentatious display and rapid volubility of 
his early productions. We have heard it objected to his later com- 
positions, that his style is good as far as single words and phrases arc 
concerned, but that his sentences are clumsy and disjointed, and that 
these make up still more awkward and sprawling paragraphs. This 
is a nice criticism, and we cannot speak to its truth ; but if the fact 
be so, we think wc can account for it from the texture and obvious 
process of the author's mind. All his ideas may be said to be given 
preconceptions. They do not arise, as it were, out of the subject, or 
out of one another at the moment, and therefore do not Bow naturally 
and gracefully from one another. They have been laid down before- 
hand in a sort of formal division or frame-work of the understanding ; 
and the connection between the premises and the conclusion, between 
one branch of a subject and another, is made out in a bungling and 
unsatisfactory manner. There is no principle of fusion in the work ; 
he strikes after the iron is cold, and there is a want of malleability in 
the style. Sir James is at present said to be engaged in writing a 
history of England zhcr the downfall of the house of Stuart. May 
it be worthy of the talents of the author, and of the principles of the 
period it is intended to illustrate ! 
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Mr. Malthus may be considered as one of those rare and fortunate 
writers who have attained a icUnttfic repuution in questions of moral 
and political philosophy. His name undoubtedly stands very high 
in the present age, and will in all probability go down to posterity 
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with more or less of rcDOwn or obloquy. It was fiaid by a pefson 
well qualified to judge both from strength and candour of niind, that 
' it would take a thousand years at least to answer his work, on 
Popuiatioo.' He has certainly thrown a new light oa that question, 
and changed the aspect of political economy in a decided and material 
point of view — whether he has not aJsu endeavoured to spread a gloom 
orer the hopes and more sanguine speculations of man, and to cast a 
slur upon the face o( nature, is another question. There is this to 
be said for Mr. Malthus, that in speaking of him, one knows what 
GDC is talking about. He is something beyond a mere name — one 
has not to ^at tht Imjh about hit talents, his attainments, his vast 
reputation, and leave off without knowing what it all amounts to 
—he is not one of those great men, who set themselves off and strut 
and fret an hour upon the stage, during a day-dream of popularity, 
with the ornaments and jewels borrowed from the common stock, 
to which notiiing but their vanity and presumption gives them the 
least individual claim — he has dug into the mine of truth, and brought 
up ore mixed with dross! In weighing his merits we come at once 
to the question of what he has done or failed to do. It is a specific 
claim that he sets up. When we speak of Mr. Malthas, we mean 
the Essay on Populat'ton ; and when we mention the Essay on Popula- 
tion, we mean a distinct leading proposition, that stands out intelligibly 
from all trashy pretence, and is a ground on which to fix the levers 
that may move the world, backwards or forwards. He has not left 
opinion where he found it ; he has advanced or given it a wrong bias, 
or thrown a stumbling-block in its way. In a word, his name is not 
stuck, like so many others, in the firmament of reputation, nobody 
knows why, inscribed in great letters, and with a transparency of 
Talents, Genius, Learning blazing round it — it is tantamount to 
an idea, it is identified with a principle, it means that the population 
cannot go on pfrpetuaUy imreasing 'without pressing on the Bmits of the 
means of suhsistente, anJ that a check of some kitui or other must^ sooner 
or Liter, be opposed to it. This is the essence of the doctrine which 
Mr. Malthus has been the first to bring into general notice, and as we 
think, to csublish beyond the fear of contradiction. Admitting then 
as we do the prominence and the value of his claims to public atten- 
tion, it yet remains a question, how far those claims arc (as to the 
ulent displayed in them) strictly original ; how far (as to the logical 
accuracy with which he has treated the subject} he has introduced 
foreign and doubtful matter into it; and how far (as to the spirit in 
which he has conducted his inquiries, and applied a general principle 
to particular objects) he has only drnwn fair and inevitable conclusions 
from it, or endeavoured to tamper with and wrest it to sinister and 
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•errile purposes. A writer who shrinks from following up a well- 
founded phoctple into its untoward conseauences from timidity or 
false delicacy, is not worthy of the name ot a philosopher : a writer 
who assumes the garb of candour and an inllexible love of truth to 
garble and pervert it, to crouch to power and pander to prejudice, 
deserves a worse title than that of a sophist! 

Mr. Malthus^s first octavo volume on this subject (published in 
the year 1798) was intended as an answer to Mr. Godwin's Enquiry 
concerning Po/itica/ Jujhcc, It was well got up for the purpose, and 
had an immediate effect. It was what in the language of the ring is 
called a facer. It made Mr. Godwin and the other advocates of 
Modem Philosophy look about them. It may be almost doubted 
whether Mr. Malthus was in the first instance serious in many things 
that he threw out, or whether he did not hazard the whole as an 
amusing and extreme paradox, which might puz?Je the reader as it 
had done himself in an idle moment, but to which 00 practical 
consequence whatever could attach. This state of mind would 
probably continue till the irritation of enemies and the encouragement 
of friends convinced him that what he had at (irKt exhibited as an 
idle fancy was in fact a very valuable discovery, or 'like the toad 
ugly and venomous, had yet a precious jewel in iu head.^ Such a 
supposition would at least account for some things in the original 
Essay, which scarcely any writer would venture upon, except as 
professed exercises of ingenuity, and which have been since in part 
retracted. But a wrong bias was thus given, and the author's theory 
was thus rendered warped, disjointed, and sophistical from the very 
outset. 

Nothing could in fact be more illogical (not to say absurd) than 
the whole of Mr. Malthus's reasoning applied as an answer (/or 
excellence) to Mr. Godwin's book, or to the theories of other 
Utopian philosophers. Mr. Godwin was not singular, but was kept 
in countenance by many authorities, both ancient and modem, in 
supposing a state of society possible in which the passions and wills 
of individuals would be conformed to the general good, in which the 
knowledge of the best means of promoting human welfare and the 
desire of contributing to it would banish vice and misery from 
the world, and in which, the stumbling-blocks of ignorance, of 
selfishness, and the indulgence of gross appetite being removed, all 
things would move on by the mere impulse of wisdom and virtue, 
Co still higher and higher degrees of perfection and happiness. 
Compared with the lamentable and gross deficiencies of existing 
institutions, such a view of futurity as barely possible could not fail 
to allure the gaze and tempt the aspiring thoughts of the philao- 
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throptst zad the philosopher : the hopes and the imagioations of 
speculative men could not but rush forward into this ideal world 
as iDto a vacuum of good ; and from 'the mighty stream of tendency' 

ias Mr. Wordsworth in the cant of the day calls it,) there was 
anger that the proud monuments of time-hallowed institutionsi that 
the strung-holds of power and corruption, that 'the Corinthian 
capitals of polished society/ with the base and pediments, might be 
overthrown and swept away as by a hurricane. There were not 
wanting persons whose ignorance, whose fears, whose pride, or whose 
prejudices contemplated such an alternative with horror; and who 
would naturally feci no small obligation to the man who should 
relieve their apprehensions from the stunning roar of this mighty 
change of opinion that thundered at a distance, and should be able, 
by some logical apparatus or unexpected turn of the argument, to 
prevent the vessel of the state from being hurried forward with the 
progress of improvement, and dashed in pieces down the tremendous 
precipice of human perfectibility. Then comes Mr. Malthus forward 
with the geometrical and arithmetical ratios in his hands, and holds 
them out to his affrighted contemporaries as the only means of 
salvation. 'For' (so argued the author of the Essay] Met the 
principles of Mr. Godwin's Enquiry and of other similar works be 
carried literally and completely into effect ; let every corrupdoo and 
abuse of power be entirely got rid of; let virtue, knowledge, and 
civilization be advanced to the greatest height that these visionary 
reformers would suppose; let the passions and appetites be subjected 
to the utmost control of reason and influence of public opinion : 
grant them, in a word, all that they ask, and the more completely 
their views are realized, the sooner will they be overthrown again^ 
and the more inevitable and hta\ will be the catastrophe. , For the 
principle of population will still prevail, and from the comfort, ease, 
and plenty that will abound, will receive an increasing force and 
impetut; th*? number of mouths to be fed will have no limit, but the 
food that is to supply them cannot keep pace with the demand for it ; 
we must come to a stop somewhere, even though each s<]uare yard, 
by extreme improvements in cultivation, could maintain its man : 
in this state or things there will he no remedy, the wholesome 
checks of vice and misery (which have hitherto kept this principle 
within bounds) will have been done away ; the voice of reason will 
be unheard ; the passions only will bear sway ; famine, distress, 
havoc, and dismay will spread around ; hatred, violence, war, and 
bloodshed will be the infallible consequence, and from the pinnacle 
of happiness, peace, refinement, and social advantage, we shall be 
hurled once more into a profounder abyss of misery, want, and 
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barbarism than ever, by tiie sole operation of the principle of 
population \ * — Such is a brief abstract of the argument of the Eiaay. 
Can any thing be lees conclusire, a more complete fallacy and pet'tilo 
pnncipui Mr. Malthus concedes, he assumes a state of perfectibility, 
such as his opponents imagined, in which the general good is to 
obtain the entire mastery of individual interests, and reason of gross 
appetites and passions : and then he argues that such a perfect 
structure of society will fall by its own weight, or rather be under- 
mined by the principle of population, because in the highest possible 
state of the subjugation of the passions to reason, they will be 
absolutely lawless and unchecked, and because as men become 
enlightened, quick sighted and pubUc-spirited, they will show them- 
selves utterly blind to the consequences of their actions, utterly 
indifferent to their own well-being and that of all succeeding genera- 
tions, whose face is placed in their hands. This we conceive to be 
the boldest paralogism that ever was offered to the world, or palmed 
upon willing credulity. Against whatever other scheme of reform 
this objection might be valid, the one it was brought expressly to 
overturn was impregnable against it, invulnerable to its slightest 
graze. Say that the Utopian reanoners are visionaries, unfounded ; 
that the state of virtue and knowledge they suppose, in which reason 
shall have become all-in-all, can never take place, that it is incon- 
sistent with the nature of man and with all experience, well and 
good — but to say that society will have attained this high and 'palmy 
Slate,* that reason will have become the master-key to all our 
motives, and that when arrived at its greatest power it will cease 
to act at all, but will fail down dead, inert, and senseless before 
the principle of population, is an opinion which one would think few 
people would choose to advance or assent to, without strong induce- 
ments for maintaining or believing it. 

The fact, however, is, that Mr. Malthus found this argument entire 

(the principle and the application of it) in an obscure and almost 
brgotten work published about the middle of the last century, 
entitled f^arious Prospects of Mankind^ Nature, antJ Prxnntiaue, by a 
Scotch gentleman of the name of Wallace. The chapter in this work 
on the Principle of Population, considered as a bar to all ultimate 
views of human improvement, was probably written to amuse an idle 
hour, or read as a paper to exercise the wits of some literary society 
in the Northern capital, and no farther responsibiliy or importance 
annexed to it. Mr. Malthus, by adopting and setting his name to it, 
has given it sufficient currency and elfect. It sometimes happens that 
one writer is the first to discover a certain principle or lay down a 
given observation, and that another makes an application of, or draws 
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resolution acquire over it ; aod, generally speaking, it is a well-known 
fact, attested by all observation aod history, that this latter passion is 
subject more or less to controul from personal feelings and character, 
from public opinions aod the institutions of society, so as to lead either 
to a lawfiil and regulated iodulgeoce, or to partial or total abstinence, 
according to the dictates of moral reitramt^ which latter check to the 
inordinate excesses and unheard-of consequences of the principle of 
population, our author, having no longer an extreme case to make out, 
admits aod is willing to patronize in addition to the two tormer and 
exclusive ones of vice aod misery^ in the second and remaining editions 
of his work. Mr. Malthus has shown some awkwardness or even 
reluctance in softening down the harshness of his first peremptory 
decision. He sometimes grants his grand exception cordially, pro- 
ceeds to argue stoutly, and to try conclusions upon it ; at other times 
he seems disposed to cavil about or retract it : — * the influence of 
moral restraint is very inconsiderable, or none at all.' It is indeed 
difficult (more particularly for so formal and nice a reasoner as Mr. 
Malthus) to piece such contradictions plausibly or gracefully together. 
We wonder how be manages It — how any one should attempt it ! 
The whole question, the gist of the argument of his early volume 
turned upon this, • Whether vice and misery were the only actual or 
pouible checks to the principle of population ? * He then said they 
were, and farewell to building castles in the air : he now says that 
moral restraint is to be coupled with these, and that its inBuencc 
depends greatly on the state of laws and manners— aod Utopia stands 
where it did, a great way off indeed, but not turned topty-turvy by 
our magician's wand ! Should we ever arrive there, that is, attain to 
a state oi perfect moral restraint ^ we shall not be driven headlong back 
into Epicurus's stye for want of the only possible checks to population, 
Mtee and misery ; and in proportion as we advance that way, that is, 
as the influence of moral restraint is extended, the necessity for vice 
and misery will be diminished, instead of being increased according 
to the first alarm given by the Essay. Again, the advance of civiliza- 
tion and of population in consequence with the same degree of moral 
restraint (as there exists in England at this present time, for instance) 
is a good, and not an evil — but this does not appear from the Essay. 
The Essay shows that population is not (as had been sometimes taken 
for granted) an abstract and unqualified good; but it led many 
persons to suppose that it was an abstract and unqualified evil, to be 
checked only by vice and misery ; and producing, according to its 
encouragement a greater quantity of vice and misery ; and this error 
the author has not been at sufficient pains to do away. Another 
thing, in which Mr. Malthua attempted to cleaeh Wallacc*s argument, 
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be better to return at once to a «tate of barbarism ; and to take the 
benefit of acorns and scuttle-fish, as a secarity against the luxuries and 
wants of civilized life. But it is not our ingenious author's wish to 
hint at or recommend any alterations in existing institutions ; and he 
is therefore silent on that unpalatable part of the subject and natural 
inference from his principles, 

Mr. Malthus's 'gospel is preached to the poor/ He lectures 
them on economy, on morality, the regulation of their passions 
(which, he says, at other times, arc amenable to no restraint) and on 
the ungracious topic, that ' the laws of nature, which are the laws of 
God, have doomed them and their families to starve for want of a 
right to the smallest portion of food beyond what their labour will 
supply, or some charitable hand may hold out in compassion.' This 
is illiberal, and it is not philosophical. The laws of nature or of 
God, to which the author appeals, are no other than a limited fertility 
and a limited earth. Within those bounds, the rest is regulated by 
the laws of man. The division of the produce of the soil, the price 
of labour, the relief afforded to the poor, are matters of human 
arrangement : while any charitable hand can extend relief, it is a 
proof that the means of subsistence are not exhausted in themselves, 
that the * tables are not full ! ' Mr. Malthus says that the laws of 
nature, which are the laws of God, have rendered that relief 
physically impossible ; and yet he would abrogate the poor-laws by 
an act of the legislature, in order to take away that imtmssihU relief, 
which the laws of God deny, and which the laws of man actually 
aiford. We cannot think that this view of his subject, which is 
prominent and dwelt on at great length and with much pertinacity, is 
dictated cither by rigid logic or melting charity ! A labouring man 
is not allowed to knock down a hare or a partridge that spoils hit 
garden : a country- squire keeps a pack of hounds : a lady of quality 
rides out with a footman behind her, on two sleek, well-fed horses. 
We have not a word to say against all this as exemplifying the spirit 
of the English Constitution^ as a part of the law of the land, or as an 
artful distribution of light and shade in the social picture ; but if any 
one insists at the same time that ■ the laws of nature, which are the 
laws of God, have doomed the poor and their families to starve,' 
because the principle of population has encroached upon and swallowed 
up the means of subsistence, so that not a mouthful of food is left hy 
the grinding lanv oj necest'uy for the poor, we beg leave to deny both 
fact and inference— and we put it to Mr. Malthus whether we are 
not, in strictness, justified in doing so ? 

We have, perhaps, said enough to explain our feeling on the 
subject of Mr. Malthus's merits and defecu. We think he had the 
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opportunity and the meaos in his haods of producing a great wock. oo 
thr priDciple of population ; but we believe he has let it &Iip from hit 
hariog an eye to other things betides that broad and nncxpiorcd 
quetckm. He wished not merely to advance to the discovery of 
certain great and valuable truths, but at the same time to overthrow 
certain unfaihionable paradoxes by exaggerated statements — to curry 
favour with existing prejudices and interests by garbled reprcseota- 
tioM. He has, in a word, as it appears to us on a candid retrospect 
and without any feelings of controversial asperity ranlding in our 
minds, sunk the philosopher and the friciHl of bis species (a character 
to which he might have aspired) in the sophist and party-writer. 
The period at which Mr. Malthus came forward tccrocd with answers 
to Modern Philosophy, with antidotes to liberty and humanity, with 
abusive Histories of the Greek and Roman republics, with fulsome 
paoegyrics on the Roman Emperors (at the very time when we were 
reviling Buonaparte for his strides to universal empire) with the slime 
and offal of desperate servility — and we cannot but consider the 
Esiay as one of the poisonous ingredients thrown into the cauldron of 
Legitimacy * to make it thick and slab.' Our author has, indeed, so 
far done service to the cause of truth, that he has counteracted many 
capital errors formerly prevailing as to the universal and iDdi»criminate 
encouragement of population under all circumstances; but he hu 
couDtcnanccd opposite errors, which if adopted in theory and practice 
would be even more mischievous, and has left it to future philosophera 
to follow up the principle, that some check must be provided for the 
unrestrained progress of population, into a act of wiser and more 
humane consequences. Mr. Godwin has lately attempted an answer 
to thr Essay (thus giving Mr. Malthus a Roiand for 6u O/rorr) but 
we think he has judged ill in endeavouring to invalidate the principle, 
instead of confining himself Xo point out the misapplication of it. 
There is one argument introduced in this Reply, which will, perhaps, 
amuse the reader as a sort of meuphysical puzzle. 

* It has sometimes occurred to me whether Mr. Malthus did not 
catch the first hint of his geometrical ratio &om a curious passage 
of Judge Blackstone, on consanguinity, which is as follows: — 

' The doctrine of lineal consanguinity is luAicientiy plain and 
obvious ; but it is at the Erst view astonishing to consider the number 
of lineal ancestors which every man has within no very great number 
of degrees ; and so many different bloods is a man said to contain in 
his veins, as he hath lineal ancestors. Of these he hath two in the 
first ascending degree, his own parents ; be bath four in the second, 
the parents of his father and the parents of his mother ; be hath eight 
in the third, the parents of his two grandfathers and two graod- 
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mothers; and by the same rule of progresRJon, he hath an hundred 
and twenty-eight in the seventh ; a thousand and twenty-four in the 
tenth ; and at the twentieth degree, or the distance of twenty 
generations, every man hath above a million of ancestors, as commoa 
arithmetic will demonstrate. 

' This will seem surprising to those who are unacquainted with the 
increasing power of progressive numbers ; but is palpably evident 
from the following tabic of a geometrical progression, in which the 
iirst term is if and the denominator also 2 ; or, to speak more 
intelligibly, it is evident, for that each of us has two ancestors in the 
£r8t degree ; the number of which is doubled at every remove, because 
each of our ancestors had also two ancestors of his own. 
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'This argument, however,* (proceeds Mr. Godwin) 'from Judge 
Blackstone of a geometrical progression would much more naturally 
apply to Montesquieu's hyiwthesis of the depopulation of the world, 
and prove that the human species is hastening fast to extinction, than 
to the purpose for which Mr. Malthus has employed it. An ingenious 
sophism might he raised upon it, to show that the race of mankind 
will ultimately terminate in unity. Mr. Malthus, indeed, should have 
reflected, that it is much more ceruin that every man has had 
ancestors than that he will have posterity, and that it is still more 
doubtful, whether he will have posterity to twenty or to an indefinite 
oimiber of generations.' — Enquiry concerning Popui.ation, p. 100. 
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Mr. Mftkboa** tCf Ir U correct »d deguc ; fak tone of cottrofcny 
mild and Modanafttj ; xad tbc care wkb vfaad he k» broi^ In 
facts and nni 'iiifuu cogrtbcr, dctervet Ae Ughen praiw. He tea 
latdy Qoittea his nvoonfir aiib|ecc of poyiahoo^ asd bnnLe s uocc 
vkh Mr. Rfecardo oa thr quetti oc of ras and vakac The l a rtiu B s 
of Mr, Ricardo» who are ^ao the adnumi of Mr. Mahhna, «ay thit 
the ■Bual sagacity of the bncr has hefe ^iled him, and dbat be has 
shows hisudf to be a rcry illogical writer. To hare said thu of 
him hrmtrlj oo aiMCher groond* was ac comte d a heresy and a piece 
of pfcsamptioa doC easily to be forgircxL Indeed Mr. Malthas has 
alwayt been a son of ' darting in the public eye,' whom ic was sonic 
to meddle with. He has contrircd to make himself ai many fha)d% 
by his attAckc oo the »cheine« of Humaa Perfec^hi&y aod oo the 
romr^Lawtf as Mandertlle formerly procured enemies by his attacks 
OD HitmaM PrrfectioHj aod on Chan^Sch^U^ % and amoog other 
tiMianrra that we might raentioo. Plug Pultcoey, the odebrated noKX^ 
of whom Mr. Bm-ke said oo his haiiog a large estate 1^ tnm, * that 
now it was to be hoped he would set t^ a podei ham Htj li m f^ * was so 
enamoured with the taring cchemea aod faomaoc economy of the 
Etsay» that he desired a friend to find out the author and ofirr him a 
church living! This liberal imention was (by design or accident ) 
unhappily liiistnucd. 



MR. GIFFORD 

Mjl. Giftokd was originally bred to some handicraft : he afterwards 
cootHTed to learn Latin, and was for some time an usher in a ichool, 
till he became a tutor in a nobleman's family. The low-bred, self- 
taught man, the pedant, and the dependant on the great contribute 
to form the Editor of the Quarterly Review. He is admirably 
qualified for this situation, which he has held for some years, by a 
happy combination of defects, natural and acquired ; and in the 
event of his death, it will be diiiicult to provide him a sniuble 
successor. 

Mr. Gifford has oo pretensions to be thought a man of genius 
of taste, or even of general knowledge. He merely understands 
the mechanical aod instmmentaj part of learning. He is a critic 
of the last age, when the different editions of aD anthor, or the 
dates of his several performances were all that occupied the inquiries 
of a profound scholar, and the spirit of the writer or the beauties of 
his style were left to shift for themselves, or exercise the ^cy 
of the light and superficial reader. In studying an old anthor, he 
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has no notion of any thing beyond adjuBting a point, propoBiDg a 
different reading, or correcting, by the collation of various copiet, 
an error of the press. Id appreciating a modern one* if it is an 
enemy, the Brat thing he thinks of is to charge him with bad 
grammar — he scans his sentences instead of weighing his sense ; or 
if it is a friend, the highest compliment he conceives it possible to 
pay him is, that his thoughts and expressions are moulded on some 
hackneyed model. His stindard of id^ai perfection is what he 
'himself now is, a person of mediocre literary attainmcnta : his utmost 
Icontempt is shown by reducing any one to what he himself once 
["Was, a person without the ordinary advantages of education and 
ilearning. It is accordingly assumed, with much complacency in 
[his critical pages, that Tory writers are classical and courtly as a 
[roatter of course ; as it is a standing jest and evident truism, that 
'^higa .and Reformers must be persons of low birth and breeding — 
imputations from one of which he himself has narrowly escaped, and 
both of which he holds in suiuble abhorrence. He stands over a 
contemporary performance with all the self-conceit and self-importance 
of a country schoolmaster, tries it by technical rules, aifects not to 
understand the meaning, examines the hand-writing, the spelling, 
shrugs up his shoulders and chuckles over a slip of the pen, and 
keeps a sharp look-out for a false concord and — a flogging. There 
is nothing liberal, nothing humane in his style of judging : it is 
altogether petty, captious, and literal. The Editor's political sub- 
serviency adds the last finishiDg to his ridiculous pedantry and vanity. 
He has all his life been a follower in the train of wealth and power — 
strives to back his pretensions on Parnassus by a place at court, and 
to gild his reputation as a man of letters by the smile of greatness. 
He thinks his works arc stamped with additional value by having 
his name in the Red-Book. He looks up to the distinctions of rank 
and station as he does Co those of learning, with the gross and over- 
veening adulation of his early origin. All his notions are low, 
Cpsurt, servile. He thinks it the highest honour to a poet to be 
patronised by a peer or by some dowager of quality. He is prouder 
of a court-livcry than of a laurel-wreath ; and is only sure of having 
established his claims to respectability by having sacrificed those of 
independence. He is a retainer lo the Muses ; a door-keeper to 
learning; a lacquey in the state. He believes that modern literature 
should wear the fetters of classical antiquity ; that truth is to be 
weighed in the scales of opinion and prejudice; that power is 
equivalent to right; that genius is dependent on rules; that taste 
and refinement of language consist in ivord-catch'wg. Many persons 
suppose that Mr. Giflx}rd knows better than he pretends ; and that 
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he is shrewd, artful, and designing. But perhaps it may be nearer 
the mark to suppose that hU dulness is guarantee for his siocerity ; 
or that before he is the tool of the profligacy of others, he is the 
dupe of hii own jauixiiccd fecliogs, and narrow, bood-winkcd per- 
ceptions. 

'Destroy his fib or sophistry : in vain — 
The creature *» at his dirty work again ! ' 

Bat this is less from choice or perversity, than because he cannoc 
help it and can do nothing else. He damns a beautiful expression 
less out of spite than becau&c he really does not undersiaod it : any 
novelty of thought or sentiment gives him a shock from which he 
cannot recover for some time, and he naturally lakes his revenge for 
the alarm and uneasiness occasioned him, without referring to venal 
or party motives. He garbles an author's meaning, not so much 
wiifully, as because it is a pain lo him to enlarge his microscopic view 
to take in the context, when a particular sentence or passage has 
struck him as quaint and out of the way : he fly-blows an author's 
style, and picks out detached words and phrases for cynical re- 
probation, simply because he feels himsetf at home, or takes a pride 
and pleasure in this sort of petty warfare. He is tetchy and impatient 
of contradiction ; sore with wounded pride ; angry at obvious faults, 
more angry at unforeseen beauties. He has the chaUt-stontt in his 
understanding, and from being used to long confinement, cannot 
bear the slightest jostling or irregularity of motion. He may call 
out with the fellow in the Tempest — * I am not Stephano, but a 
cramp ! ' He would go back to the standard of opinions, stylr, the 
faded ornaments, and insipid formalities that came into fashion about 
forty years ago. Flashes of thought, ilights of fancy, idiomatic 
expressions, he sets down among the signs of the times — the extra- 
ordinary occurrences of the age we live in. They are marks of a 
restless and revolutionary spirit : they disturb his composure of mind, 
and threaten (by implication^ the safety of the state. His slow, 
snail-paced, bed-rid habits o( reasoning, cannot keep up with the 
whirling, eccentric motion, the rapid, perhaps extravagant combina- 
tions of modem literature. He has long been stationary himself, 
and is determined that others shall remain so. The hazarding a 
paradox is like letting olf a pistol close to hts ear : be is alarmed 
and offended. The using an elliptical mode of expression (such 
as he did not use to find in Guides to the English Tongue) jars him 
like coming suddenly to a step in a flight of stairs that you \rare 
not aware of. He pishes and pshaivs at all this, exercises a sort of 
interjectional criticism on what excites hia spleen, his envy, or hii 
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wonder, and hurls his meagre anatliemas ex ca/MrJ at all those 
writers who are indifferent alike to his precepts and his example ! 

Mr. Gifford, in short, is possessed of that sort of learning which 
is likely to result from an over-anxious desire to supply the want of 
the 6r6t rudiments of education ; that sort of wit, which h the ofT- 
spring of ill-humour or bodily pain ; that sort of sense, which arises 
from a spirit of contradiction and a disposition to cavil at and dispute 
the opinions of others ; and that sort of repuution, which is the 
C0D6e(]ueace of bowing to esublishcd authority and ministcria.! 
infiuence. He dedicatci to some great man, and receives his 
compliments in return. He appeals to some great name, and the 
Undergraduates of the two Universities look up to him as an oracle 
of wisdom. He throws the weight of his verbal criticism and puny 
discoveries in biack-Ictter reading into the gap, that is supposed to be 
making in the Constitution by Whigs and Radicals, whom he 
quatiHes without mercy as dunces and miscreants ; and so entitles him- 
self to the protection of Church and State. The character of his mind 
is an utter want of independence and magnanimity in all that he 
attempts. He cannot go alone, he must have crutches, a go-cart 
and trammels, or he is timid, fretful, and helpless as a child. He 
cannot conceive of any thing different from what he finds it, and 
hates those who pretend to a greater reach of intellect or boldness 
of spirit than himself. He inclines, by a natural and deliberate bias, 
to the traditional in laws and government ; to the orthodox in 
religion ; to the safe in opinion ; to the trite in imagination ; to the 
technical in style ; to whatever implies a surrender of individual 
judgment into the hands of authority, and a subjection of individual 
feeling to mechanic rules. If he finds any one flying in the face of 
these, or straggling from the beaten path, he thinks he has them 
at a notable disadvantage, and falls foul of them without loss of 
time, partly to soothe his own sense of mortified self-consequence, 
and as an edifying spectacle to his legitimate friends. He takes 
none but unfair advantages. He t^ts his adversaries (that is, those 
who are not in the leading-strings of his school or party) with some 
personal or accidental defect. If a writer has been punished for a 
political libel, he is sure to hear of it in a literary criticism. If a 
lady goes on crutches and is out of 6ivour at couriy she is reminded 
of it in Mr. GifFord's manly satire. He sneers at people of low 
birth or who have not had a college education, partly to bide his 
own want of certain advantages, partly as well-timed flattery to 
those who possess them. He has a right lo laugh at poor, unfriended, 
untitled genius from wearing the livery of rank and letters, as foot- 
men behind a coronet-coach laugh at the rabble. He keeps good 
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compaoYy and forgets himfteU. He stands at the door of Mr. 
Murray s abop, and will not let aoy body pats but the well-dressed 
mob, or some followers of the court. To edge iato the Quarterly 
Temple of Fame the candidate must hare a diploma from the 
Universities, a passport from the Treasury. Otherwise, it is a 
breach of etiquette to let him passman insult to the better sort who 
aspire to the love of letters — and may chance to drop in to the Feati 
of the Poets. Or, if he cannot manage it thus, or gel rid of the 
claim OD the bare ground of poverty or want of school-learning, he 
trumps up an excuse for the occasion, such as thai < a man was 
confined in Newgale a short time before * — it is not a lie on the 
part of the critic, it is only an amiable subserviency to the will of 
his betters, like that of a menial who is ordered to deny his master, 
a sense of propriety, a knowledge of the world, a poetical and moral 
license. Such fellows (such is his cue from his employers) should 
at any rate be kept out of privileged places : persona who have been 
convicted of prose-libels ought not to be suffered to write poetry — 
if the fact was not exactly as it was suied, it was something of the 
kind, or it ov^bt to have been so, the assertion was a pious fraud, — 
the public, the court, the prince himself might read the work, but 
for this mark of opprobrium set upon it — it was not to be endured 
that an insolent plebeian should aspire to elegance, t;iste, fancy — it 
was throwing down the barriers which ought to separate the higher 
and the lower classes, the loyal and the draloyal — the paraphrase of 
the story of Dante was therefore to perform quarantine, it was to 
seem not yet recovered from the gaol infection, there was to be a 
taint upon it, as there was none in it — and all this was performed by 
a single slip of Mr. Gifford's pen! We would willingly believe (if 
we could) that in this case there was as much weakness and prejudice 
as there was malice and cunning. — Again* we do not think it possible 
that under any circumstances the writer of the Verses to jinna could 
enter into the spirit or delicacy of Mr. Keats's poetry. The &te of 
the latter somewhat resembled that of 

* a bud bit by an envious worm. 
Ere it could spread its sweet leaves to the air. 
Or dedicate its beauty to the sun.* 

Mr. Keats's ostensible crime was that he had been praised in the 

Examiner Newspaper ; a greater and more unpardonable offence 
fprobably was, that he was a true poet, with all the errors and beauties 

of youthful genius to answer for. Mr. Giffbrd was as insensible Co 

' the one as he was tnexorabie to the other. Let the reader judge 
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Irom the two subjoined fipecimens how far the one writer could 
ever, without a presumption ecjualled only by a want of self-knowledge, 
set himself io judgment on the other. 

' Out went the taper as the hurried in ; 

Its little &mokc in pallid moon«»hine died : 
She closed the door, !>he panted, all akin 
To spirits of the air and visions wide i 
No uttcr'd syllable, ot woe betide ! 
But to her heart, her heart was voluble. 
Paining with eloquence her balmy side; 
A& though a tongueIr&& nightingale should swell 
Her heart in vain, and die, hcart-suHedj in her deU. 

' A catenieot high and triple-arch'd there was. 
All garlanded with carvm iniag'ries 
Of fruits, and flowery and bunches of knot-graM, 
And diamonded with panes of quaint device. 
Innumerable of MainK and splendid dyes, 
As are the tiger-moth's deej>-damask'd wings ; 
And in the midst, 'mong thousand heraldries, 
And twilight taints and dim embIa2oning% 
A shielded scutcheon blush *d with blood of queens and kingL 

' Full on this casement shone the wintry moon, 
And threw warm gules on Madeline's fair breast. 
As down she knelt for Heaven^s grace and boon j 
Rose-bloom fell on her bands, together prest. 
And on her silver cross soft amethyst. 
And on her hair a glory, like a saint : 
She seem'd a splendid angel, newly drest. 
Save wing*, for heaven : — Poiphyro grew faint : 
She knelt, so pure a thing, so free nvm mortal taint. 

• Anon his heart revives : her vespers done. 
Of all its wreathed pearls her hair she frees ; 
Unclaspt her warmed jewels one by one ; 
Loosens her fragrant boddice { by decrees 
Her rich attire creeps rustling to her knees : 
Half-hidden, like a mermaid in sea-weed. 
Pensive awhile she dreams awake, and sees. 
In fancy, fair St. Agnes in her bed, 
But dares not look behind, or all the charm is fled. 

'Soon trembling in her soft and chilly nest. 
In sort of wakeful swoon, perplex 'd she lay. 
Until the poppied wannth of sleep opprest'd 
Her soothed hmbs, and soul fadgued away 
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Flown, like a thought, until the moirow-day : 
Blissfully haven'd both from joy and pain ; 
Clasped like a missal where swart Paynims pray ; 
Blinded alike from sunshine and from rain, 
As though a rose should shut, and be a bud again/ 

Eve of St. Aghes. 

With the rich beauties and the dim obscurities of lines like these» let 
us contrast the Verses addressed To a Tuft of early Violets by the 
fastidious author of the Baviad and Macviad. — 

< Sweet flowers ! that from your humble beds 
Thus prematurely dare to rise, 
And trust your unprotected heads 
To cold Aquarius* watery skies. 

' Retire, retire ! these tepid airs ' 

Are not the genial brood of May ; 
That sun with light malignant glares, 
And flatters only to betray. 

* Stem Winter's reign is not yet past — 

Lo ! while your buds prepare to blow, 
On icy pinions comes the blast, 

And nips your root, and lays you low. 

* Alas, for such ungentle doom ! 

But I will shield you \ and supply 
A kindlier soil on which to bloom, 
A nobler bed on which to die. 

* Come then — 'ere yet the morning ray 

Has drunk the dew that gems your crest, 
And drawn your balmiest sweets away ; 
O come and grace my Anna's breast. 

* Ye droop, fond flowers ! But did ye know 

What worth, what goodness there reside, 
Your cups with liveliest tints would glow j 
And spread their leaves with conscious pride. 

* For there has liberal Nature joined 

Her riches to the stores of Art, 
And added to the vigorous mind 
The soft, the sympathising heart. 

* Come then — 'ere yet the morning ray 

Has drunk the dew that gems your crest, 
And drawn your balmiest sweets away j 
O come and grace my Anna's breast. 
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• O ( I should think — tkat fragrant bed 
Might I hut hope 'witkjfou to share — * 
Years of anxiety repaid 

By one short hour of transport there. 

•More blest than me, thui^ ihall ye live 
Your little day; and when ye die, 
Sweet flowers ! the grateful Muse ihall give 
A verse j the sorrowing maid, a sigh. 

'While I alas > no distant date. 

Mix with the dust from whence I came, 
Without a friend to weep my fare. 
Without a stone to tetl my name/ 

We subjoin one more specimen of these ' wild strains * ^ said 
to be ' IVrtttm /wo ycar$ after the preceding, EccE iterum 

CftlSPlNUS. 

*I wish I was where Anna lies \ 
For I am sick of lingering here. 
And every hour Aff«:tion cries, 
Go, and partake her humble bier. 

^ What an awkward bedfellow for a tuft of violets I 
* * How oft, O Dart I what time the faithful pair 

Wilk'd forth, the fra^ant hour of eve to thjire. 
On thy romantic banks, have my -uiUd itraini 
(Not yet forgot amidit my native plaint) 
While thou halt sweetly gurgled down the vale. 
Filled up the pause of love*! delightful tale I 
While, ever ai the read, the conicioui maid. 
By faultering voice and downcast looks betray*d. 
Would btuihing on her lover's neck recline. 
And with her finger^point the tenderest line ** 

MtevMd^ff. 194, 302. 
Yet the inthor atiurei as just before, that in these *wild strains' 'lU was 
plain.' 

' Even then (admire, John Bell ! my simple ways) 
No heaven and hell dance^madly through my lays, 
No oaths, no execration! \ all tiuj />/«/■ ; , 

Yet trust me, while thy ever jingling train 
Chime their sonoroui woes with frigid art. 
And shock the reason and revolt the heart ; 
My hopes and fears, in nature's language drcst. 
Awakened love in many a gentle breast.' 

Shid^ V. 185-92. 
If any one else had compoied these ' wild strains,' in which 'all is plain,' Mr. 
Giffbrd would have accused them of three things. * 1. Downright noniense. 2. 
Downright frigidity. 3. Downright doggrel ;' and proceeded to anatomise them 
very cordially in bia way. As it is, he is thrilled with a very pleasing horror at his 
former Kenes of tenderness, and *((aip« at the recollection ' 'of iiMiterj Aquariut /* 
In! jam tatit eii I * Why rack a grub— a butterfly upon a wbeeW* 
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* I wMb I could t for wtien she died 

IkMtnqrall; and fife hat proved 
ffinoe that ad hoar a dreaiy void, 
A vnutc unlordj and unloved. 

*Bat mho, when I am tumed to clay, 
Shan duly to her grave repair. 
And phuk the ngnd rkms awnr. 
And wceda thathave ** no buMnen there ? ^ 

* And vrho^ vrith nous hand, ihall bring 

The flcnrcn the dieriihM, now-dr^ cold, 
And violetB that unheeded ipring. 
To icattcr o'er her hallowed mould f 

* And who^ while Memoiy lores to dwell 

Upon her name for ever dear, 
Shall feel hit heart with paitiont twell, 
And poor the bitter, bitter tear f 

*l DID IT) and would &te allow, 

Should viMt ttill, thould ttiU deplore— 
But heaSdi and ttrength have left me now. 
But I, aha 1 can wcqi no more. 

'Tdce then, tweet maid I this simple strain, 
The laat I offer at thy shrine; 
Tbr gmvc mutt then undeckM remain. 
And all thy memory fade with mine. • 

' And can thy soft pemiauve look. 

That voice that might with music vie, 
Thy air that every gazer took, 
Thy matchless e&quence of eye, 

* 71iy spirits, frolicsome as good, 

Thy courage, by no ills dismayed, 
Thy patience, l^ no wrongs Bubdued, 

Xhy gay good-humour — can they " fade ?" 

* Perhaps — but sorrow dims my eye : 

Cold turf, which I no more must view. 
Dear name, which I no more must sigh, 
A long, a last, a sad adieu 1 ' 

It may be said in extenuation of the low, mechanic vein of these 
impoverished lines, that they were written at an early age — they 
were the inspired production of a youthfid lover t Mr. GiSbrd was 
thirty when he wrote them, Mr. Keats died when he was scarce 
twenty 1 Farther it may be aud, that Mr. GiiFord hazarded his 
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first poetical attempts under all the disad vantages of a neglected 
education : but the same circumstance, together with a few unpruned 
redundancies of fancy and quaintnesses of ejcpression, wa6 made the 
plea on which Mr. Keats was hooted out of the world, and his fine 
talentfl and wounded sensibUitiefi consigned to an early grare. In 
shon, the treatment of this hcedlenfi candidate for poetical fame 
might serve as a warning, and was intended to serve as a warning 
to all unfledged tyros, how they venture upon any such doubtful 
experiments, except under the auspices of some lord of the bed- 
chamber or Government Aristarchus, and how they imprudently 
associate themselves with men of mere popular talent or independence 
of feeling! — It is the same in prose works. The Editor scorns to 
enter the lists of argument with any proscribed writer of the opposite 
party. He does not refute, but denounces him. He makes no 
concessions to an adversary, lest they should in some way be turned 
against him. He only feels himself safe in the fancied insignificance 
of others : he only feels himself superior to those whom he stigmatizes 
as the lowest of mankind. All persons are without common-sense 
and honesty who do not believe implicitly (with him) in the imma- 
culateness of Ministers and the divine origin of Kings. Thus he 
informed the world that the author of Table-Talk was a person who 
could not write a sentence of common English and could hardly spell 
his own name, because he was not a friend to the restoration of the 
Bourbons, and bad the assurance to write Characters of Shaiejbear*i 
Plays in a style of criticism somewhat different from Mr. Gifford's. 
He charged this writer with imposing on the public by a flowery 
style ; and when the latter ventured to refer to a work of his, called 
An Essay on the Prmctples of Human Action, which has not a single 
ornament in it, as a specimen of his original studies and the proper 
bias of his mind, the learned critic, with a shrug of great self- 
satisfaction, said, ' It was amusing to see this person, sitting like one 
of Brouwer*s Dutch boors over his gin and tobacco-pipes, and fancy- 
ing himself a Leibnitz ! ' The question was, whether the subject of 
Mr. Gifford's censure had ever written such a work or not; for if 
he had, he had amused himself with something besides gin and 
tobacco-pipes. But our Editor, by virtue of the situation be holds, 
is superior to facts or arguments : he is accountable neither to the 
public nor to authors for what he say^ of them, but owes it to his 
employers to prejudice the work and vilify the writer, if the latter i« 
not avowedly ready to range himself on the stronger side. — The 
Quarterly Review^ besides the political tirades and denunciations of 
suspected writers, intended for the guidance of the heads of families, 
is filled up with accounts of books of Voyages and Travels for the 
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amusement of the younger branches. The poetical department 
almoHc a sinecure, consisting of mere summary' decisions and a litt of 
quotations. Mr. Croker is understood to contribute the St, Helena 
articles and the liberality, Mr. Canning the practical good sense, 
Mr. DTsraeli the good-nature, Mr. Jacob the modesty, Mr. Southey 
the consistency, and the Editor himself the chivalrous spirit and the 
attacks on Lady Morgan. It is a double crime, and excites a double 
portion of spleen in the liditor, when female writers are not advocatea 
of passive obedience and non-resistance. This Journal, then, U a 
depository for every species of political sophistry and peraoiuil 
calumny. There is no abuse or corruption that does not there find a 
Jesuitical palliation or a barefaced vindication. There we meet the 
slime of hypocrisy, the varnish of couru, the cant of pedantry, the 
cobwebs of the law, the iron hand of power. Its object is as 
mischievous as the means by which it is pursued are odious. The 
intention is to poison the sources of public opinion and of individual 
fame — lo pervert literature, from being the natural ally of freedom 
and humanity, into an engine of priestcraft and despotism, and to 
undermine the spirit of the English constitution and the independence 
of the English character. The Editor and his friends systematically 
explode every principle of liberty, laugh patriotism and public spirit 
to scorn, resent every pretence to integrity as a piece of singularity or 
insolence, and strike at the root of all free inquiry or discussion, by 
running down every writer as a vile scribbler and a bad member of 
society, who is not a hireling and a slave. No means are stuck at in 
accomplishing this laudable end. Strong in patronage, they trample 
on truth, justice, and decency. They claim the privilege of court- 
favourites. They keep as tittle faith with the public, as with their 
opponents. No statement in the Quarterly Rfnit^v is to be trusted : 
there is no fact that is not misrepresented in it, no quotation that is 
not garbled, no character that is not slandered, if it can answer the 
purposes of a party to do so. The weight of power, of wealth, 
of rank is thrown into the scale, gives its impulse to the machine ; 
and the whole is under the guidance of Mr. Gifford's irstinctii'e 
genius — of the in-born hatred of servility for independence, of dulness 
for talent, of cunning and impudence for truth and honesty. It costs 
him no effort to execute his disreputable task— in being the tool of 
a crooked policy, he but labours in his natural vocation. He patches 
up a rotten system as he would supply the chasms in a worm-eaten 
manuscript, from a grovelling incapacity to do any thing better ; 
thinks that if a single iota in the claims of prerogative and power were 
lost, the whole fabric of society would fall upon his head and crush 
him ; and calculates that his best chance for literary reputation is by 
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¥ black-hailing one half of the compeliiora as Jacobins and levellers, and 

I securing the suffragefi of the other half in his farour aa a loyal subject 

I and trusty partisan 1 

[ Mr. Ginord, as a satirist, is violent and abrupt. He takes obrious 

or physical defects, and dwells upon them with much labour and 
harshness of invective, but with very little wit or spirit. He expresses 
a great deal of anger and contempt, but you cannot tell very well why 
— except that he seems to be sore and out of humour. His satire is 
mere peevishness and spleen, or something worse — personal antipathy 
and rancour. We are in quite as much pain for the writer, as for the 
object of his resentment. His address to Peter Pindar is laughable 
from its outrageousness. He denounces him as a wretch hateful to 
God and man, for some of the most harmless and amusing trifles that 
ever were written — and the very good-humour and pleasantry of 
which, we suspect, constituted their offence in the eyes of this Draw- 
cansir. — His attacks on Mrs. Robinson were unmanly, and even those 
on Mr. Merry and the Delia Cruscan School were much more 
ferocious than the occasion warranted. A little affectation and 
quaintness of style did not merit such severity of castigation.^ As a 
translator, Mr. Giffbrd's version of the Roman satirist is the baldest, 
and, in parts, the most offensive of all others. We do not know why he 

I attempted it, unless he had got it in his head that he should thus follow 

in the steps of Drydcn, as he had already done in those of Pope in 
the Baviad and Msrviad. As an editor of old authors, Mr. Giffbrd 
IK entitled to considerable praise for the pains he has taken in revising 
the text, and for some improvements he has introduced into it. He 
had better have spared the notes, in which, though he has detected 
the blunders of previous commentators, he has exposed his own 
ill-temper and narrowness of feeling more. As a critic, he has 
thrown no light on the character and spirit of his authors. He has 
shown no itriking power of analysis nor of original illustration, 
though he has chosen to exercise his pen on writers most congenial to 
his own turn of mind, from their dry and caustic vein ; Massinger, 
and Ben Jonson. What he will make of Marlowe, it is difficult to 
guess. He has none of • the fiery quality ' of the poet. Mr. Giffbrd 
does not take for his motto on these occasions — Splriius prec'tpitamiut 
nt I — His most successfid eff^orts in this way are barely respectable. 
In general, his observations are petty, ill-concocted, and discover as 
little tacty as they do a habit of connected reasoning. Thus, for 
instance, in attempting to add the name of Massinger to the list of 
Catholic poets, our minute critic insists on the profusion of crucifixes, 

' Mr. Mrrry wai even with oar author in perunaltty of abuse. See hit Lines 
on the Story of the Ape that was given m charge to the ex*tutor. 
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glories, angelic visiooay garlands of roBes, and clouds of incense 
scattered through the l^irjr'tn' Martyr, as evidence of the theological 
sentiments meant to be inculcated by the playt when the least refiection 
might have taught him, that they proved nothing but the author's 
poetical conception of the character and costume of his subject. 
A writer might, with the same sinister, short-sighted shrewdness, be 
accused of Heathenism for talking of Flora and Ceres in a poem on 
the Seasons ! What are produced as the exclusive badges and occult 
proofs of Catholic bigotry, are nothing but the adventitious ornaments 
and external symbols, the gross and sensible language, in a word, the 
fxfrtry of Christianity in general. What indeed shows the frivolousness 
of the whole inference is that Deckar, who is asserted by our critic 
to have contributed some of the most passionate and fantastic of these 
devotional scenes, is not even suspected of a leaning to Popery. In 
like manner, he excuses Massingcr for the grossness of one of his 
plots (that of the Unnaiurai Comhat) by saying that it was supposed 
to take place before the Christian era ; by this shallow common-place 
persuading himself, or fancying he could persuade others, that the 
crime in question (which yet on the very face of the story is made 
the ground of a tragic catastrophe) was first made statutory by the 
Christian religion. 

The foregoing is a harsh criticism, and may be thought illiberal. 
But as Mr. Gitford assumes a right to say what he pleases of others 
— they may be allowed to speak the truth of him ! 
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The Quarterly Rrvfetv arose out of the Edtnburgb^ not as a corollary, 
but in contradiction to it. An article had appeared in the latter on 
Don Pedro Cevallos, which stung the Tories to the quick by the free 
way in which it spoke of men and tilings, and something must be 
done to check these escapades of the Edinburgh, It was not to be 
endured that the truth should out in this manner, even occasionally 
and half in jest. A startling shock was thus given to established 
prejudices, the mask was taken off from grave hypocrisy, and the 
most serious consequences were to be apprehended. The persons 
who wrote in this Review seemed *to have their hands full of truths,* 
and now and then, in a fit of spleen or gaiety, let some of them fly ; 
and while this practice continued, it was impossible to say that the 
Monarchy or the Hierarchy was safe. Some of the arrows glanced, 
others might stick, and in the end prove fatal. It was not the 
principles of the Edinburgh Review, but the spirit that was looked at 
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with jealousy and alarm. The principles were by no means decidedly 
hostile to existing institutions : but the 6pirit was that of fair and free 
diecuBsion ; a Held was open to argument and wit ; every question 
was tried upon its own ostensible merits, and there was no foul play. 
The tone w^s that of a studied impartiality (which many called 
/rimming) or of a sceptical indifference. This tone of impartiality and 
indifference, however, did not at all »uit those who profited or existed 
by abuses, who breathed the very air of corruption. They know 
well enough that * tliosc who are not Jbr them are a^ainji them.' 
They wanted a publication impervious alike to truth and candour ; 
thatv hood-winked itself, should lead public opinion blindfold ; that 
should stick at nothing to serve the turn of a party ; that should bp the 
exclusive organ of prejudice, the sordid tool of power ; that should go 
the whole length of want of principle in palliating every dishonest 
measure, of want of decency in defaming every honest man ; that should 
prejudge every question, traduce every opponent ; that should give 
no quarter to fair inquiry or liberaf sentiment; that should be *ugly 
all over with hypocrisy,' and present one foul blotch of servility, 
intolerance, falsehood, spite, and ill manners. The Qiairteriy Review 
was accordingly set up. 

' Sithenc€ no fairy )ight», no quickning ray. 
Nor stir of p«I«, nor object to entice 
Abroad the spirits ; but the cloirtcr'd heart 
Sits squat at home, like Paged in a niche 
Obscure ! ' 

This event was accordingly hailed (and the omen has been fiiliilled!) 
as a great relief to all those of his Majesty's subjects who are firmly 
convinced tliat the only way to have things remain exactly as they 
arc is to put a stop to all inquiries whether they are right or wrong, 
and that if you cannot answer a man's arguments, you may at least 
try to take away his character. 

Wc do not implicitly bow to the political opinions, nor to the 
critical decisions of the Edinburgh Revirw ; but wc must do justice 
to the talent with which they are supported, and to the tone of manly 
explicitness in which they are delivered.^ They are eminently 
characteristic of the Spirit of the Age ; as it is the express object 
of the Quarterly Revie^w to discountenance and extinguish that spirit* 
both in theory and practice. The Edinburgh Review stands upon 
the ground of opinion ; it asserts the supremacy of intellect : the 

' The ityle of philoiophical criticiim, which has been the botit of the 
Edinburgh Review, wa* fint mtrotiuced into the Monthly Review about the jrcar 
1796, in a lerics of arttcici by Mr. William Taylor, of Norwich. 
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prc-«miDcnce it claim* is from an acknowledged superiority of talent 
and information and literary attainment, and it docs not build one 
tittle of its influence on ignorance, or prejudice, or authority, or 
personal malevolence. It takes up a question, and argues it pro and 
con with great knowledge and boldness and skill; it points out an 
absurdity, and runs it down, fairly, and according to the evidence 
adduced. In the former case, itB conclusions may be wrong, there 
may be a bias in the mind of the writer, but he states the argument! 
and clrcumsunces on both sides, from which a judgment is to be 
formed — it is not his cue, he has neither the effrontery nor the 
meanness to falsify facts or to suppress objections. In the latter 
case, or where a vein of sarcasm or irony is resorted to, the ridicule 
is not barbed by some allusion (false or true) to private history; the 
object of it has brought the infliction on himself by some Literary 
folly or political delinquency which is referred to as the understood 
and justifiable provocation, instead of being held up to scorn as a 
knave for not being a tool, or as a blockhead for thinking for him- 
self. In the Edinburgh RevUw the talents of those on the opposite 
side are always extolled pieno ore — in the Quarterly Review they arc 
dented altogether, and the justice that is in this way withheld from 
them is compensated by a proportionable supply of personal abuse. 
A man of genius who is a lord, and who publishes with Mr. Murray, 
may now and then stand as good a chance as a lord who is not a 
man of genius and who publishes with Messrs. Loogmao : but that 
it the utmost extent of the impartiality of the Quarteriy, From ita 
account you would take Lord Byron and Mr. Stuart Rose for two 
very pre«y poets ; but Mr. Moore's Magdalen Muse is sent to 
Bridewell without mercy, to beat hemp in silk-stockings. In the 
Qvarieriy nothing is regarded but the political creed or external 
circumstances of a writer; in the Edinburgh nothing is ever adverted 
to but his literary merits. Or if there is a bias of any kind, it arise* 
from an affectation of magnanimity and candour in giving heaped 
measure to those on the aristocratic side in politics, and in being 
critically severe on others. Thus Sir Walter Scott is lauded to the 
skies for his romantic powers, without any allusion to his political 
demerits (as if this would be compromising the dignity of genius 
and of criticism by the introduction of party-spirit) — while Lord 
Byron is called to a grave moral reckoning. There is, however, 
little of the cant of morality in the Edinburgh Revie'Uf — and it is 
quite free from that of religion. It keeps to its province, which 
is that of criticism — or to the discussion of debateable topics, and 
acquits itself in both with force and spirit. This is tlie natural 
consequence of the composition of the two Reviews. The one 
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appeals with confidence to iu own intellectual resources, to the 
variety of it« topics, to its very character and existence as a literary 
journal, which depend on its setting up no pretensions but those 
which it can make good by the talent and ingenuity it can bring to 
bear upon them — it therefore meets every question, whether of a 
lighter or a graver cast, on its own grounds ; the other btrnks every 
question, for it has no confidence but in the po^wen that bt — shuts 
itself up in the impregnable fastnesses of authority, or makes some 
paltry cowardly attack (under cover of anonymous criticism) on 
mdividuals, or dispenses its award of merit entirely according to the 
rank or party of the writer. The faults of the Edinburgh Revirtu 
arise out of the very consciousness of critical and logical power. 
Id political questions it relies too little on the broad basis of liberty 
and humanity, enters too much into mere dry formalities, deals too 
often in mooi-pointi, and descends too readily to a sort of special- 
pleading in defence of home truths and natural feelings : in matters 
of taste and criticism, its tone is sometimes apt to be supercilious 
and cavalier from its habitual faculty of analysing defects and beauties 
according to given principles, from its quickness in deciding, from 
its facility in illustrating its views. In this latter department it has 
been guilty of some capital oversights. The chief was in its treat- 
ment of the Lyrical BaUads at their first appearance — not in its 
ridicule of their puerilities, but in its denial of their beauties, because 
they were included in no school, because they were reducible to no 
previous standard or theory of poetical excellence. For this, however, 
considerable reparation has been made by the prompt and liberal 
spirit that has been shown in bringing forward other examples of 
poetical genius. Its capital sin, in a doctrinal point of view, has 
been (we shrewdly suspect) in the uniform and unqualified encourage- 
ment it has bestowed on Mr. Malthus's system. We do not mean 
that tiie Mdinburgh Revie^w was to join in the general hue and cry 
that was raised against this writer ; but while it asserted the sound- 
ness of many of his arguments, and yielded its assent to the truths he 
has divulged, it need not have screened hia errors. On this subject 
alone we think the Quarterly has the advantage of it. But as the 
Quarterly Review is a mere mass and tissue of prejudices on all 
subjects, it u the foible of the Edinburgh Rrvie^w to aifect a some- 
what fastidious air of superiority over prejudices of all kinds, and a 
determination not to indulge in any of the amiable weaknesses of our 
nature, except as it can give a reason for the faith that is in it. 
Luckily, it is seldom reduced to this alternative : * reasons * are with 
it * as plenty as blackberries ! ' 

Mr. Jeffrey is the Editor of the EiBnburgh Review^ and is under- 
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Btood to have coDtributed nearly a fourth part of the articles frona 
it5 commencemcnL. No man is better qualitied for this situation ; 
nor indeed so much so. He is certainly a person in advance of the 
age, and yet perfectly Jttied both from knowledge and habiu of 
mind to put a curb upon its rash and headlong spirit. He is 
thoroughly acquainted with the progress and pretensions of modem 
literature and philosophy ; and to this he adds the natural acuteness 
and discrimination of the logician with the habitual caution and 
coolness of hit profession. If the EtiiHburgh Rn/te^ may be con- 
sidered as the organ of or at all pledged to a party, that party is at 
least a respectable one, and is placed in the middle between two 
extremes. The Editor is bound to lend a patient hearing to the 
most paradoxical opinions and extravagant theories wliich have 
resulted in our times from the * infinite agitation of wit,' but he is 
disposed to qualify them by a number of practical objections, of 
speculative doubts, of checks and drawbacks, arising out of actual 
circumstances and prevailing opinions, or the frailties of human nature. 
He has a great range of knowledge, an incessant activity of miad ; 
but the suspension of his judgment, the well-balanced moderation of 
his sentiments, is the consequence of the very discursiveness of his 
reason. What may be considered as a common-piace conclusion is 
often the result of a comprehensive view of all the circumstances of 
a case. Paradox, violence, nay even originality of conception is not 
seldom owing to our dwelling long and pertinaciously on some one 
part of a subject, instead of attending to the whole. Mr. Jeifrey is 
neither a bigot nor an enthusiast. He is not the dupe of the 
prejudices of others, nor of his own. He is not wedded to any 
dogma, he is not long the 8}>ort of any whim ; before he can settle 
in any fond or fantastic opinion, another starts up to match it, like 
beads on sparkling wine. A too restless display of ulent, a too 
undisguised statement of all that can be said for and against a question^ 
is perhaps the great fault that is to be attributed to him. Where 
there is so much power and prejudice to contend with in the opposite 
scale, it may be thought that the balance of truth can hardly be 
held with a slack or an even hand ; and that the infusion of a 
Jitile more visionary speculation, of a little more popular in- 
dignation into the great Whig Review would be an advantage 
both to itself and to the cause of freedom. Much of this effect 
is chargeable less on an Epicurean levity of feeling or on party- 
trammels, than on real sangulneness of disposition, and a certain 
fineness of professional tact. Our sprightly Scotchman is not of a 
desponding and gloomy turn of mind. He argues well for the future 
hopes of mankind from the smallest beginnings, watches the slow, 
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gradual, reluctant growth of liberal views, and smiling sees the aloe 

of Reform blossom at the end of a hundred years ; while the 
habitual fiubtlcty of his mind makes him perceive decided advan- 
tages where vulgar ignorance or passion sees only doubts and difh- 
cuhy ; and a flaw in an adversary's argument stands him instead of 
the shout of a mob, the votes of a majority, or the fate of a pitched 
battle. The Editor is satisfied with his own conclusions, and does 
not make himself uneasy about the fate of mankind. The issue, he 
thinks, will verify his moderate and well-founded expectations. — We 
believe also that late events have given a more decided turn to Mr. 
Jeffrey's mind, and that he feels that as in the struggle between 
liberty and slavery, the views of the one party have been laid bare 
with their success, so the exertions on the other side should became 
more strenuous, and a more positive stand be made against the 
avowed and appalling encroachments of priestcraft and arbitrary power. 

The characteristics of Mr. Jeffrey's general style as a writer 
correspond, we think, with what we have here stated as the charac- 
teristics of his mind. He is a master of the foils ; he makes an 
exulting display of the dazzling fence of wit and argument. His 
strength consists in great range of knowledge, an equal familiarity 
with the principles and the details of a subject, and in a glancing 
brilliancy and rapidity of style. Indeed, we doubt whether the 
brilliancy of his manner does not resolve itself into the rapidity, 
the variety and aptness of his illustrations. His pen it never at a 
toss, never stands still ; and would dazzle for this reason alone, like 
an eye that is ever in motion. Mr. Jeffrey is far from a flowery or 
affected writer; he has few tropes or figures, still less any odd 
startling thoughts or quaint innovations in expression: — but he has 
a constant supply of ingenious solutions and pertinent examples; he 
never proses, never grows dull, never wears an argument to tatters; 
and by the number, the liveliness and facility of his transitions, keeps 
up that appearance of vivacity, of novel and sparkling effect, for which 
others are too often indebted to singularity of combination or tinsel 
ornaments. 

It may be discovered, by a nice observer, that Mr. Jeffrey's style 
of composition is that of a person accustomed to public speaking. 
There is no pause, no roeagreness, no inanimateness, but a flow, a 
redundance and volubility like that of a stream or of a rolling-stone. 
The language is more copious than select, and sometimes two or 
three words perform the office of one. This copiousness and facility 
is perhaps an advantage in extempore speaking, where no stop or break 
is allowed in the discourse, and where any word or any number of 
words almost is better than coming to a dead stand ; but in written 
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compositions it gircs an air of either too much carelessoess or too 
much labour. Mr. Jeffrcy'fl exceilcncc, as a public speaker, has 
betrayed him into ihie peculiarity. He makes fewer blots in addressing 
an audience than any one we remember to have heard. There is not 
a hair's-breadth space between any two of his words, nor is there a 
single expression either ill-chosen or out of its place. He speaks 
without stopping to take breath, with ease, with point, with elegance, 
and without 'spinning the thread of his verbosity finer Uian the staple 
of his argument.* He may be said to weave words into any shapes 
he pleases for use or ornament, as the glass-blower moulds the vitreous 
fluid with hifi breath ; and his sentences shine like glass from their 
polished smoothness, and are equally transparent. His style of 
eloquence, indeed, is remarkable for neatness, for correctness^ and 
epigrammatic point ; and he has applied this as a standard to his 
written compositions, where the very same degree of correctness and 
precision produces, from the contrast between writing and speaking, 
an agreeable diffusencss, freedom and animation. Whenever the 
Scotch advocate has appeared at the bar of the English House of 
Lords, he has been admired by those who were in the habit of 
attending to speeches there, as having the greatest fluency of language 
and the greatest subtlety of distinction of any one of the profession. 
The law-reporters were as little able to follow him from the extreme 
rapidity of his utterance as from the tenuity and evanescent tuture of 
bis reasoning. 

Mr. Jeffrey's conversation is equally lively, various, and instructive. 
There is no subject on which he is not aufait : no company in which 
he is not ready to scatter his pearls for sport. Whether it be politics, 
or poetry, or science, or anecdote, or wit, or raillery, he takes up his 
cue without effort, without prejiaration, and appears equally incapable 
of tiring himself or his hearers. His only difficulty seems to be, not 
to speak, but to be silent. There is a constitutional buoyancy and 
elasticity of mind about him that cannot subside into repose, much 
less sink into dulness. There may be more original talkers, persons 
who occasionally surprise or interest you more ; few, if any, with a 
more uninterrupted flow of cheerfulness and animal spirits, with 
a greater fund of information, and with fewer specimens of the 
bathos in their conversation. He la never absurd, nor has he any 
favourite points which he is always bringing forward. It cannot be 
denied that there is something bordering on petulance of manner, but 
it is of that least offensive kind which may be accounted for from 
merit and from success, and implies no exclusive pretensions nor the 
least particle of ill-wil! to others. On the contrary, Mr. Jeffrey is 
profuse of his encomiums and admiration of others, but still with a 
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certain reservation of a righc to differ or to blame. He canaot rest 
on one side of a question : he is obliged by a mercurial habit and 
dispofiitioD to vary hifi point of view. If he is crcr tedious, it is from 
an excess of liveliness : he oppresseA from a sense of airy Hghtneu. 
He is always setting out on a fresh scent : there are always r<iayi of 
topics ; the harness is put to, and he rattles away as delightfully and 
as briskly as ever. New causes are called ; be holds a brief in his 
hand for every possible question. This ia a fault. Mr. Jeffrey is 
not obtrusive, is not impatient of opposition, is not unwilling to be 
interrupted ; but what is said by another, seems to make no impression 
on him ; be is bound to dispute, to answer it, as if he was in Court, 
or 38 if it were in a paltry Debating Society, where young beginners 
were trying their hands. This is not to maintain a character, or for 
want of good-nature — it is a thoughtless habit. He cannot help 
cross-examining a witness, or stating the adverse view of the question. 
He listens not to judge, but to reply. In consequence of this, you 
can as little tell the impression your observations make on him as 
what weight to assign to his. Mr. Je6~rey shines in mi.^ed company; 
he is not good in a tctc-a-tetc. You can only show your wisdom or 
your wit in general society : but in private your follies or your 
weaknesses are not the least interesting topics ; and our critic has 
neither any of his own to confess, nor docs he take delight in hearing 
those of others. Indeed in Scotland generally, the disjilay of 
personal character, the indulging your whims and humours in the 
presence of a friend, is not much encouraged — every one there is 
looked upon in the light of a machine or a collection of topics. 
They turn you round like a cylinder to see what use they can make 
of you, and drag you into a dispute with as tittle ceremony as they 
would drag out an article from an Encyclopedia, They criticise 
every thing, analyse every thing, argue upon every thing, dogm.^tise 
upon every thing ; and the bundle of your habits, feelings, humours, 
follies and pursuits is regarded by them no more than a bundle of old 
clothes. They stop you in a sentiment by a question or a stare, and 
cut you short in a narrative by the time of night. The accomplished 
and ingenious person of whom we speak, has been a little infected by 
the tone of his countrymen — he is too didactic, too pugnacious, too 
full of electrical shocks, too much like a voltaic battery, and reposes 
too little 00 his own excellent good sense, iiis own love of ease, his 
cordial frankness of temper and unaffected candour. He ought to 
have belonged to us ! 

The severest of critics (as he has been sometimea termed) is the 
bcst-naturcd of men. Whatever there may be of wavering or 
indecision in Mr. Jeffrey's reasoning, or of har&hnesa in his critical 
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decifitooBy in his dtsposiiioD there is nothing but simplicity and 
kindness. He is a person that no one knows without esteeraing, and 
who both in his public connections and private friendships, shows the 
Rame manly uprightness and unbiassed independence of spirit. At 
A disuncc, in his writings or even in his manner, there may be 
something to excite a little uneasiness and apprehension : in his 
conduct there is nothing to except against. He is a person of strict 
integrity himself, without pretence or affectation ; and knows how to 
respect this quality in others, without prudery or intolerance. He 
can censure a friend or a stranger, and serve him effectually at the 
same time. He expresses his disapprobation, but not as an excuse 
for closing up the avenues of his liberality. He is a Scotchman 
without one particle of hypocrisy, of cant, of servility, or seliishnesfi 
in his composition. He has not been spoiled by fortune — has not 
been tempted by power — is firm without violence, friendly without 
weakness — a critic and even -tempered, a casuist and an honest man — 
and amidst the toils of his profession and the distractions of the 
world, retains the gaiety, the unpretending carelessness and simplicity 
of youth- Mr. Jeffrey in his person is slight, with a countenance 
of much expression, and a voice of great flexibility and acuiencss 
of tone. 
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There is a class of eloquence which has been described and particularly 
insisted on, under the style and title of frith Etoquenct : there is 
another class which it is not absolutely unfair to oppose to this, and that 
is the Scotch. The first of these is entirely the offspring of imfiu/i^: 
the last of mechanism. The one is as full of fancy as it is bare of 
facts : the other excludes all fancy, and is weighed down with facts. 
The one is all fire, the other all ice : the one nothing but enthusiasni, 
extravagance, eccentricity ; the other nothing but logical deductions, 
and the most approved postulates. The one without scruple, nay, 
with reckless zeal, throws the reins loose on the neck of the 
imagination : the other pulfa up with a curb-bridle, and starts at 
every casual object it meets in the way as a bug-bear. The genius 
of Irish oratory stands forth in the naked majesty of untutored nature, 
its eye glancing wildly round on all objects, its tongue darting forked 
fire : the genius of Scottish eloquence is armed in all the panoply of 
the schools ; its drawling, ambiguous dialect seconds its circumspect 
dialectics ; from behind the vizor that guards its mouth and shadows 
its pent-up brows, it sees no visions but its own set purpose, its own 
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AitOj and its own dogmas. It ' has no figures, nor no ranta&ie&,' but 
'those which busy care draws in the brains of men,' or which set off 
its own superior acquirements and wisdom. It scorns to 'tread the 
primrose path of dalliance ' — it shrinks hack from it as from a 
precipice, and keeps in the iron rail-way of the understanding. Irish 
oratory, on the contrary, is a sort of aeronaut : it is always going up 
ID a balloon, and breaking its neck, or coming down in the parachute. 
It in filled full with gaseous matter, with whim and fancy, with allitera- 
tion and antithesis, with heated passion and bloated metaphors, that 
burst the slender silken corcring of sense ; and the airy pageant, that 
glittered in empty space and rose in all the bliss of ignorance, flutters 
and sinks down to its nadve bogs! If the Irish orator riots in a 
studied neglect of his subject and a natural confusion of ideas, playing 
with words, ranging them into all sorts of fantastic combinations, 
becaose in the unlettered void or chaos of his mind there is no obsude 
to their coalescing into any shapes they please, it must be confessed 
that the eloquence of the Scotch is encumbered with an excess of 
knowledge, that it cannot get on for a crowd of diHiculties, that it 
staggers under a load of topics, that it is so environed in the forms of 
logic and rhetoric as to be equally precluded from originality or 
absurdity, from beauty or deformity : — the plea of humanity is lost 
by going through the process of law, the £rm and manly tone of 
principle is exchanged for the wavering and pitiful cant of policy, the 
living bursts of passion are reduced to a defunct common-place^ and all 
true imagination is buried under the dust and rubbish of learned 
models and imposing authorities. If the one is a bodiless phantom, 
the other is a lifeless skeleton : if the one in its feverish and hectic 
extravagance resembles a sick man's dream, the other is akin to the 
sleep of death — cold, stiff, unfeeling, monumental ! Upon the whole, 
we despair less of the first than of the last, for the principle of life 
and motion is, after all, the primary condition of all genius. The 
luxuriant wildness of the one may be disciplined, and its excesses 
sobered down into reason ; but the dry and rigid formality of the 
other can never burst the shell or husk of oratory. It is true that 
the one is disfigured by the puerilities and affectation of a Phillips ; 
but then it is redeemed by the manly sense and fervour of a Plunket, 
the impassioned appeals and flashes of wit of a Curran, and by the 
golden tide of wisdom, eloquence, and fancy, that flowed from the 
lips of a Burke. In the other, we do not sink so low in the negative 
series ; but we get no higher in the ascending scale than a Mackintosh 
or a Brougham.* It may be suggested that the late Lord Erskine 



* Mr. Brou|hain u not a Scotchman UtersUy, but by adoption. 
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enjoyed a higher reputation it an orator than cither of these : bat 
owed it to a dashing and graceful manner, to presence of mind, and 
to great animation in delivering hie sentimenta. Stripped of these 
outward and personal advantages, the matter of his speeches, lilce that 
of his writings, is nothing, or perfectly inert and dead. 

Mr. Brougham is from the North of England, but he was educated 
in Edinburgh, and represents that school of politics and political 
economy in the House. He differs from Sir James Mackintosh in 
this, that be deals less in abstract principles, and more in individual 
details. He makes less use of general topics, and more of immediate 
facts. Sir James is better acquainted with the balance of an argu- 
ment in old authors ; Mr. Brougham with the balance of power in 
Europe. If the first is better versed in the progress of history, oo 
man excels the last in a knowledge of the course of exchange. He 
is apprised of the exact state of our exports and imports, and scarce a 
ship clears out its cargo at Liverpool or Hull, but he has notice of 
the bill of lading. Our colonial policy, prison-discipline, the state 
of the Hulks, agricultural distress, commerce and manufactures, the 
Bullion question, the Catholic question, the Bourbons or the Inquisi- 
tion, 'domestic treason, foreign levy/ nothing can come amiss to 
him — he is at home in the crooked mazes of rotten boroughs, is cot 
baffled by Scotch law, and can follow the meaning of one of Mr. 
Canning's speeches. With so many resources, with such variety and 
solidity of information, Mr. Brougham is rather a powerful and 
alarming, than an effectual debater. Id so many details (which he 
himself goes through with unwearied and unshrinking resolution) the 
spirit of the question ib lost to others who have not the same voluntary 
power of attention or the same interest in hearing that he has in 
speaking ; the original impulse that urged him forward is forgotten 
in so wide a field, in so interminable a career. If he can, others 
cannot carry all he knows in their heads at the same time ; a rope of 
circumstantial evidence does not hold well together, nor drag the 
unwilling mind along with it (the willing mind hurries on before it, 
and grows impatient and absent) — he moves in an unmanageable 
procession of facts and proofs, instead of coming to the point at once 
— and his premises (so anxious is he to proceed on sure and ample 
grounds) overlay and block up his conclusion, so that you cannot 
arrive at it, or not till the first fury and shock of the onset is over. 
The ball, from the too great width of the calibre from which it is 
sent, and from striking against such a number of hard, projecting 
points, is almost spent before it reaches its destination. He keeps a 
ledger or a debtor-and-creditor account between the Government and 
the Country^ posts so much actual crime, corruption, and injustice 
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against so much contingent advantage or sluggish prejudice, and at 
the bottom of the page brings in the balance of indignation and con- 
tempt, where it is due. But people are not to be calculated irUo 
contempt or indignation on abstract grounds ; for however they may 
submit to this process where their own interests are concerned, in 
what regards the public good we believe ihey must see and feel 
instinctivelyt or not at all. There is (it is to be lamented) a good 
deal of froth as well as strength in the poptdar spirit, which will not 
admit of being cUcanted or served out in formal driblets; nor will 
spleen (the soul of Opposition) bear to be corked up in square patent 
bottles, and kept for future use ! In a word, Mr. Brougham's is 
ticketed and labelled eloquence, registered and in numcros (like the 
successive parts of a Scotch Encyclopedia) — it is clever, knowing, 
imposing, masterly, an extraordinary aisplay of clearness of head, of 
quickness and energy of thought, of application and industry ; but it 
is not the eloquence of the imagination or the heart, and will never 
save a nation or an individual from perdition. 

Mr. Brougham has one considerable advantage in debate : he is 
overcome by no false modesty, no deference to others. Bur then, by 
a natural consequence or parity of reasoning, he has little sympathy 
with other people, and is liable to be mistaken in the effect his argU' 
ments will have upon them. He relies too much, among other things, 
on the patience of his hearers, and on his ability to turn every thing 
to his own advantage. He accordingly goes to the full length of bu 
iethcr (in ^-ulgar phrase) and often overshoots the mark. CTest 
dominate. He has no reserve of discretion, no retentiveness of mind 
or check upon himself. He needs, with so much wit, 

' As much again to govern it.' 

He cannot keep a good thing or a shrewd piece of infbmiation in hit 
possession, though the letting it out should mar a cause. It is not 
that he thinks too much of himself, too little of his cause : but he is 
absorbed in the pursuit of truth as an abstract inquiry, he is led away 
by the headstrong and overmastering activity of his own mind. He 
is borne along, almost involuntarily, and not impossibly against his 
better judgment, by the throng and restlessness of his ideas as by 
a crowd of people in motion. His perceptions are literal, tenacious, 
epileptic — his understanding voracious of facts, and equally com- 
municative of them — .ind he proceeds to 

Pour out all as plain 



As downright Shippcn or as old Montaigne * — 

without either the virulence of the ooe or the bonhommie of the other, 
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Tbc repeated* froart, unforeseeD diKhargee of the iruih jar thoBc that 
are next him. He does not dislike this state of irriution and 
collision, indulges bis curiosity or his triomph, till by calling for 
more facts or hazarding some extreme inference, he urges a questioa 
to the verge of a precipice, his adversaries urge it over, and be hixnsetf 
shrinks back from the consequence — 

'Scared aU the sound himself has nuule T 

Mr. Brougham has great fearlessness, but not equal firmness; ajx! 
after going too far on the forlorn hope, turns short round without due 
warning to others or respect for himself. He is adventurous, but 
easily panic-struck ; and sacrifices the vanity of self-opinion to the 
necessity of self-preservation. He is too improvident for a leadcTp 
too petulant for a partisan ; and does not sulTiciently consult th( 
with whom he is supposed to act in concert. He sometimes leave 
them in the lurch, and is sometimes left in the lurch by them. He' 
wants the principle of co-operation. He frequently, in a fit of 
thoughtless levity, gives an nnexpected turn to the political machine, 
which alarms older and more experienced beads : if be was not him- 
self the first to get out of harm's way and escape from the danger, ii 
would be well! — We hold, indeed, as a general rule, that no man 
born or bred in Scotland can be a great orator, unless he is a mere 
quack ; or a great statesman, unless he turns plain knave. The 
national gravity is against the first : the national caution is against 
the last. To a Scotchman if a thing //, // u ,• there is an end of the 
question with his opinion about it. He is positive and abrupt, and is 
not in the habit of conciliating the feelings or soothing the follies of 
others. His only way therefore to produce a popular elTect is to Gail 
with the stream of prejudice, and to vent common dogmas, 'the total 
grist, unsifted, husks and alt,' from some evangelical pulpit. This 
may answer, and it has answered. On the other hand, if a Scotch- 
man, bom or bred, comes to think at all of the feelings of others, it 
is not as they regard them, but as their opinion reacts on his own 
interest and safety. He is therefore cither pragmatical and offensive, 
or if he tries to please, he becomes cowardly and fawning. His 
public spirit wants pliancy ; his selfish compliances go all lengths. 
He is as impracticable as a popular partisan, as he is mischievous as a 
tool of Government. We do not wish to press this argument farther, 
and must leave it involved in 8ome dejjree of obscurity, rather than 
bring ihe armed intellect of a whole nation on our heads. 

Mr. Brougham speaks in a loud and unmitigated tune of voice, 
sometimes almost approaching to a scream. He is fluent, rapida 
vehemcDt, full of his subject, with evidently a great deal to say, aad] 
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Tcry regardless of the manner of saying it. As a lawyer, he has not 
hitherto been remarkably successful. He is not profound in cases 
and reports, nor docs he take much interest in the peculiar features of 
a particular cause, or show much adroitness in the management of it. 
He carries too much weight of metal for ordinary and petty occa- 
sions : he must have a pretty large question to discuss, and must 
make tiyorougbsiiich work of it. He, however, had an encounter 
with Mr. Phillips the other day, and shook all his tender blossoms, 
so that they fell to the ground, and withered in an hour ; but they 
soon bloomed again ! Mr. Brougham writes almost, if not quite, as 
well as he speaks. In the midst of an Election contest he comes out 
to address the populace, and goes back to his study to finish an article 
for the Edinburgh Review ; sometimes indeed wedging three or 
four articles (in the shape of rcfaccimentas of his own pamphlets 
or speeches in parliament) into a single number. Such indeed is 
the activity of his mind that it appears to require neither repose, 
nor any other stimulus than a delight in its own exercise. He can 
turn bis band to any thing, but be cannot be idle. There arc few 
intellectual accomplishments which lie does not possess, and possess 
in a very high degree. He speaks French (and, we bclicre, several 
other modern languages) fluently: is a capital mathematician, and 
obtained an introduction to the celebrated Carnot in this latter 
character, when the conversation turned on squaring the circle, and 
not on the propriety of confining France within the natural boundary 
cf the Rhine. Mr. Brougham is, in fact, a striking instance of the 
versatility and strength of the human mind, and also in one sense 
of the length of human life, if we make a good use of our time. 
There is room enough to crowd almost every art and science into 
it. If we pass 'no day without a line,' visit no place without the 
company of a book, we may with ease fill libraries or empty them 
of their contents. Those who complain of the shortness of life, 
let it sKdc by them without wishing to seize and make the most of 
its golden minutes. The more we do, the more we can do ; the 
more busy wc are, the more leisure we have. If any one possesses 
any advantage in a considerable degree, he may make himself master 
of nearly as many more as he pleases, by employing his spare time 
and cultivating the waste faculties of his mind. While one person 
is determining on the choice of » profession or study, another shall 
have made a fortune or gained a merited reputation. While one 
person is dreaming over the meaning of a word, another will hare 
learnt several languages. It is not incapacity, but indolence, 
indecision, want of imagination, and a proneness to a sort of mental 
tautology, to repeat the same images and tread the same circle, that 





leans na to poor, to dull, and inert a» we arc, to naked of aci 
rnent, m> barm of resource! ! While we are walking hackwmrdt 
aod forwards between Charing-CroM and Temple-Bar, and astdsg 
in the Ktme cofee-hoase every day, we might make the graad loar 
of Europe, and visit the Vatican and the Loarrc. Mr. Brou^fum, 
among other means of strengthening and enlarging his views, hag 
mited, we believe, most of the courts, and turned his ail c mkw to 
nost of the CoDstitutions of the continent. He is, no Howbc, a 
very accomplished, actiTc-mindcd, aod admirable person. 

Sir Francis Burdett, in many respects, affords a contrast to the 
foregoing character. He is a plain, uoa^ctcd, unsaphasCscated 
English gentleman. He is a person of great reading too aod 
couiderable information, but he makes very little display of these, 
uolc«s it be to quote Sbakespear, which he does often with extreiDe 
aptness aod felicity. Sir Francis is one of the most pleasix^ speakers 
in the Hoase, and is a prodigious favourite of the English people. 
So be ought to be : for be is one of the few remaining examples of 
the old English understanding and old English character. All that 
he pretends to is common sense acHl common honesty ; and a greater 
compliment canaot be paid to these than the attention with 
he is listened to In the House of Commons. We cannot coocei 
a higher proof of courage than the sayiog things which he has been 
known to say there; and we have seen him blush and appear 
ashamed of the truths he has been obliged to utter, like a bashful 
novice. He could not have uttered what he often did there, if, 
besides his general respectability, he had not been a very honest, a 
very good-terapcrcd, and a very good-looking man. But there was 
evidently no wish to shine, nor any desire to offend : it was painful 
to him to hurt the feelings of those who heard him, but it was a 
higher duty in him not to 8U]>prcs8 his sincere aod earnest convictions. 
It is wonderful how much virtue and plain-dealing a man may be 
guilty of with impunity, if he has no vanity, or ill-nature, or duplicity 
to provoke the contempt or resentment of others, and to make them 
impatient of the superiority he sets up over them. We do not 
recollect that Sir Francis ever endeavoured to atone for any 
occasional indiscretions or intemperance by giving the Duke of York 
credit for the battle of Waterloo, or congratulating Ministers on the 
confinement of Buonaparte at St. Helena. There is no honest 
cause which he dares not avow : no oppressed individual that he is 
not forward to succour. He has the ^rmness of manhood with the 
unimjaired enthusiasm of youthful feeling about him. His principles 
are mellowed and improved, without having become less sound with 
time t for at one period he sometimes appeared to come charged to 
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the House with the petulaoce and caustic scntcntiousDcss he had 
imbibed at Wimbledon Common, He ia never violent or in 
extremes, except when the people or the parliament happen to be 
out of their senses ; and then he seems to regret the necessity of 
plainly telling them he thinks bo, instead of pluming himself upon 
It or exulting over impending calamities. There is only one error 
he seems to labour under (which, we believe, he also borrowed from 
Mr. Home Tooke or Major Cartwright), the wanting to go back 
to the early times of our Constitution and history in »earch of the 
principles of law and liberty. He might as well 

* Hunt half a day for a forgotten dream.' 

Liberty, in our opinion, is but a modern invention (the growth of 
books and printing) — and whether new or old, is not the lefw 
desirable. A man may be a patriot, without being an antiquary. 
This is the only point on which Sir Francis is at all inclined to a 
tincture of pedantry. In generaly his love of liberty ii pure, as it is 
warm and steady : his humanity is unconstrained and free. His 
heart does not ask leave of his head to feel ; nor does prudence 
always keep a guard upon his tongue or his pen. No man writes 
a better letter to his Constituents than the Member for Westminster ; 
and his compositions of that kind ought to be good, for they have 
occasionally cost him dear. He is the idol of the people of West- 
minster : few persons have a greater number of friends and well- 
wishers ; and he has still greater reason to be proud of his enemies, 
for his integrity and independence have made them so. Sir Francis 
Burdctt has often been left in a Minority in the House of Commons, 
with only one or two on his side. We suspect, unfortunately for 
his country, that History will be found to enter iu protest on the 
same side of the question ! 
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Lord Eloon is an exceedingly good-natured man ; but this doet 
not prevent him, like other good-natured people, from consulting his 
own ease or interest. The character of good-nature, as it is called, 
has been a good deal mistaken ; and the present Chancellor is not 
a bad illustration of the grounds of the prevailing error. When we 
happen to sec an individual whose countenance is * all tranquillity and 
smiles;' who is full of good-humnur and pleasantry; whose manners 
are gentle and conciliating; who is uniformly temperate in his 
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cxpressiooB, ud punctual and just in his every-day dealings $ we 
apt to cooclude from so fair an out<idr, that 

' All is conscience and tender hean 

within also, and that such a one would not hurt a fly. And ncithi 
would he without a motive. But mere good-nature (or what pasee 
in the world for such) is often no better than indolent seltishneai 
A person distinguished and praised for this quality will not needlessl 
offiend others, because they may retaliate ; and besides, it ruifics 
own temper. He likes to enjoy a perfect calm, and to live in 
interchange of kind offices. He suffers few things to irritate 
annoy him. He has a fine oiliness in his disposition, which smoothi 
the waves of passion as they rise. He does not enter into tht 
quarrels or enmities of others ; bears their calamities with patietice 
he listens to the din and clang of war, the earthquake and tin 
hurricane of the political and moral world with the temper 
spirit of a philosopher ; no act of injustice puts him beside himself 
the follies and absurdities of mankind never give him a moment 
uneasiness, he has none of the ordinary causes of fretfulness oi 
chagrin that torment others from the undue interest they take in the 
conduct of their neighbours or in the public good. None of these 
idle or frivolous sources of discontent, that make such havoc with 
the peace of human life, ever discompose his features or alter 
serenity of his pulse. If a nation is robbed of its rights, 
' If wretehes hang that Ministers may dine,' — 
the laughing jest still collects in his eye, the cordial squeeze of 
hand is still the same. But tread on the toe of one of these amiabl 
and imperturbable mortals, or let a lump of soot fall down the chimney 
and spoil their dinners, and sec how they will bear it. Ail their 
patience is contined to the accidents th.it bcfal others : all their good 
humour is to be resolved into giving themselves no concern about an 
thing but their own ease and self-indulgence. Their charity begi 
and ends at home. Their being Iree from the common infirroities 
temper is owing to their indifference to the common feelings 
humanity ; and if you touch the sore place, they betray more resent- 
ment, and break out (like spoiled children) into greater fraciiousne 
than others, partly from a greater degree of seltishness, and partly 
because they are taken by surprise, and mad to think they have not 
guarded every point against annoyance or attack, by a habit of callo 
insensibility nnd pampered indolence. 

An instance of what we mean occurred but the other day, 
allusion was made in the House of Commons to something in th 
proceedings in the Court of Chancery, and the Lord Chancelloi 
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comes to his place in ihe Court, with the statement in his hand, fire 
in bis eyes, and a direct charge of falsehood in his mouth, without 
knowing any thing certain of the matter, without making any inquiry 
into it, without using any precaution or putting the least restraint 
upon himself, and all on no better authority than a common news- 
paper report. The thing was (not that we are imputing any strong 
blame in this case, we merely bring it as an illustration) it touched 
himself, his office, the inviolability of his jurisdiction, the unexcrp- 
tionableness of his proceedings, and the wet blanket of the Chancellor's 
temper instantly took fire like tinder ! All the fine balancing was 
at an end ; all the doubts, all the delicacy, all the candour real or 
affected, all the chances that there might be a mistake in the report, 
all the decencies to be observed towards a Member of the House, are 
overlooked by the blindness of passion, and the wary Judge pounces upon 
the paragraph without mercy, without a moment's delay, or the 
smallest attention to forms ! This was indeed serious businc!ts» there 
was to be no trifling here ; every instant was an age till the Chancellor 
had discharged his sense of indignation on the head of the indiscreet 
interloper on his authority. Had it been another person's case, another 
person's dignity that had been compromised, another ];erson*s conduct 
that had been called in question, who doubts but that the matter 
might have stood over till the next term, that the Noble Lord would 
have taken the Newspajier home in his pocket, that he would have 
compared it careRjIly with other newspapers, that he would have 
written in the most mild and gentlemanly terms to the Honourable 
Member to inquire into the truth of ttve statement, that he would 
have watched a convenient opportunity good-humoured ly to ask other 
Honourable Members what all this was about, that the greatest 
caution and fairness would have been observed, and that to this hour the 
lawyers* clerks and the junior counsel would have been in the greatest 
admiration of the Chancellor's nicety of discrimination, and the utter 
inefficacy of the heats, im]>ortunities, haste, and passions of others to 
influence his judgment ? This would have been true ; yet his readi- 
ness to decide and to condemn where he himself is concerned, shows 
that passion is not dead in him, nor subject to the control of 
reason ; but that self-love is the mainspring that moves it, though 
on all beyond that limit he looks with the most perfect calmness and 
philosophic indifference. 

* Resistless passion sways us to the mood 
Of what it likes or loaths/ 



All people are passionate in what concerns themselves, or in what 
they uke an interest in. The range of this last is diff^erent in different 
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pcTMrns ; but the want of passion is but another name for the waoi of 
sympathy and imagination. 

The Lord Chancellor's impartiality and conscientious exactncu 
arc proverbial ; and is, we believe, as inflexible as it is delicate ia 
all cases that occur in the stated routine of legal practice. The 
impatience, the irritation, the hopeti, the fears, the conlideat tone of 
the applicants move him not a jot from his intended course, he looks 
at their claims with the • lack lustre eye* of professional indifference. 
Power and intlaence apart, his next strongest passion is to indulge in 
the exercise of professional learning and skill, to amuse himself with 
the dry details and intricate windings of the law of equity. He 
delights to balance a straw, to see a feather turn the scale, or make it 
even again ; and divides and subdivides a scruple to the fimallesi 
fraction. He unravels the web of argument and pieces it together 
again ; folds it up and lays it aside, that he may examine it more at 
his leisure. He hugs indecision to his breast, and takes home a 
modest doubt or a nice point to solace himself with it in protracted^ 
luxurious dalliance. I3elay seems, in his mind, to be of the rery 
essence of justice. He no more hurries through a question than if 
no one was waiting for the result, and he was merely a Jilettanii^ 
fanciful judge, who played at my Lord Chancellor, and busied him- 
self with quibbles and punctilios as an idle hobby and hannle«a 
illusion. The phlegm of the Chancellor's disposition gives one 
almost a surfeit of impartiality and candour : wc are sick of the 
eternal poise of childish dilatoriness ; and would wish taw and 
justice to be decided at once by a cast of the dice (as they were in 
Rabelais) rather than be kept in frivolous and tormentug suspense. 
But there is a limit even to this extreme rellnement and scrupulous- 
ness of the Chancellor. The understanding acts only in the absence 
of the passions. At the approach of the loadstone, the needle 
trembles, and points to it. The air uf a political question has a 
wonderful tendency to brace and quicken the learned Lord's faculties. 
The breath of a court speedily oversets a thousand objections, and 
scatters the cobwebs of his brain. The secret wish of power is a 
thumping make-weighty where all is so nicely balanced beforehand. 
In the case of a celebrated beauty and heiress, and the brother of a 
Noble Lord, the Chancellor hesitated long, and went through the 
forms, as usual: but who ever doubted, where all this indecision 
would end ? No man in his senses, for a single instant ! We shall 
not press this point, which is rather a ticklish one. Some persons 
thought that from entertaining a fellow-feeling on the subject, the 
Chancellor would have been ready to favour the Poet-Laurcat's 
application to the Court of Chancery for an injunction against Wat 
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TyJer. Hie Lordship's sentiments od such points ure not bo 
variable, he has too much at stake. He recollected the year 1 794, 
though Mr. Southey had forgotten it ! — 

The personal always prevails over the intcllectaal, where the 
latter is not backed by strong feeling and principle. Where remote 
and speculative objects do not excite a predominant interest and 
passion, gross and immediate ones are sure to carry the day, even 
in ingenuous and well-disposed minds. The will yields neces- 
sarily to some motive or other ; and where the public good or distant 
consequences excite no sympathy in the breast, cither from short- 
sightednesB or an easiness of temperament that shrinks from any 
violent effort or painful emotion, self intere&t, indolence, the opinion 
of others, a desire to please, the sense of personal obligation, come in 
and fill up the void of public spirit, patriotism, and humanity. The 
best men in the world in their own natural dispositions or in private 
life (for this reason) often become the most dangerous public 
characters, from their pliancy to the unruly passions of others, and 
from their having no set-off in strong moral j/amina to the temptations 
that are held out to them, if, as is frequently the case, they arc men 
of versatile talent or patient industry, — Lord Eldon has one of the 
best-naiured faces in the world ; it is pleasant to meet him in the 
street, plodding along with an umbrella imdcr his arm, without one 
trace of pride, of spleen, or discontent in his whole demeanour, void 
of offence, with almost rustic simplicity and honesty of appearance — a 
man that makes friends ai first sight, and could hardly make enemies, if 
he would ; and whose only fault is that he cannot say Nay to power, 
or subject himself to an unkind word or look from a King or a Minister. 
He is a thorough-bred Tory. Others boggle or arc at fault in their 
career, or give back at a pinch, (hey split into different factions, have 
various objects to distract them, their private friendships or anti- 
pathies stand in their way ; but he has never flinched, never gone 
back, never missed his way, he is an out-and-outer in this respect, his 
allegiance has been without flaw, like < one entire and perfect 
chrysolite,' his implicit understanding is a kind of taffeta-lining 
to the Crown, his servility has assumed an air of the most determined 
independence, and he has 

* Read his history in a Prince's eyes t ' — 

There has been no stretch of power attempted in his time that he has 
not seconded : no existing abuse, so odious or so absurd, that he has 
not sanctioned it. He has gone the whole length of the most 
unpopular designs of Ministers. When the heavy artillery of interest, 
power, and prejudice is brought into the field, the paper pellets of the 
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brain go for nothing : his Ubyrinth of nice, bdy-like doubts explodes 
like a mine of gunpowder. The Chancelior may weigh aod palter — 
the courtier is decided, the politician is firm, and riveued to his place 
in the Cabinet ! On all the great questions that have divided party 
opinion or agitated the public mind, the Chancellor has been found 
uniformly and without a single exception on the side of prerogatiTc 
and power, aod against every proponal for the advancement of 
freedom. He was a strenuous supporter of the wars and coalitioaft 
against the principles of liberty abroad ; he has been equally zealouft 
in urging or defending every act and infringement of the Constitution, 
for abridging it at home : he at the same lime opposes every ameliora- 
tion of the penal laws, on the alleged ground of his abhorrence of 
even the shadow of innovation : he has studiously set his face against 
Catholic emancipation ; he laboured hard in his vocation to prereot 
the abolition of the Slave Trade ; he was Attorney -General in the 
trials for High Treason in ijg^; and the other day in giving his 
opinion on the Queen's Trial, shed tears and protested his iaooceoce 
before God ! This was natural and to be expected ; but on all 
occasions he is to be found at his post, true to the call of prejudice, of 
power, to the will of others and to his own interesu In the whole 
of his public career, and with all the goodness of his disposition^ he 
has not shown *so small a drop of pity as a wren's eye.' He seems 
to be on his guard against every thing liberal and humane as his weak 
side. Others relax in their obsequiousness either from satiety or 
disgust, or a hankering atter popularity, or a wish to be thought above 
narrow prejudices. The Lord Chancellor alone is 6xed and immov- 
able. Is it want of understanding or of principle? No — it is want 
of imagination, a phlegmatic habit, an excess of false complaisance 
and good-nature. He signs a warrant in Council, devoting ten 
thousand men to an untimely death, with steady nerves — Is it that 
be IS cruel and unfeeling? No! — but he thinks neither of their 
sufferings nor their cries ; he sees only the gracious smile, the ready 
band stretched out to thank him for his compliance with the dictates 
of rooted hate. He dooms a Continent to slavery. Is it that he is a 
tyrant, or an enemy to the human race^ No! — but he cannot find 
in his heart to resist the commands or to give pain to a kind and 
generous benefactor. Common sense and justice are little better than 
vague terms to him : he acts upon his immediate feelings and least 
irksome impulses. The King's hand is velvet to the touch — the 
Woolsack is a seat of honour and profit ! That is all he knows 
about the matter. As to abstract metaphysical calculations, the ox 
that stands staring at the corner of the street troubles his head as much 
about them as he docs : yet this last is a very good sort of animal 
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with no harm or malice in hira, unless he is goaded on to mlBchicf, and 
then it is necessary to keep out of his way, or warn others against him ! 

Mr. Wilberforce is a less perfect character in his way. He acts 
from mixed motives. He would willingly serve two masters, God 
■and Mammon. He is a person of many excellent and admirable 
quali^cations, but he has made a mistake in wishing to reconcile 
those that are incompatible. He has a most winning clo(}uence, 
>Bpccious, persuasive, familiar, silver-tongued, is amiable, charitable, 
[Conscientious, pious, loyal, humane, tractable to power, acces- 
;«ible to popularity, honouring the king, and no less charmed with 
the homage of his follow-citliens. • What lacks he then ? ' Nothing 
but an economy of good parts. By aiming at too much, he has 
spoiled all, ana neutralised what might have been an estimable 
character, distinguished by signal services to mankind. A man must 
take his choice not only between virtue and vice, but between different 
virtues. Otherwise, he will not gain bis own approbation, or secure 
the respect of others. The graces and accomplishments of private 
life mar the man of business and the statesman. There is a severity, 
a sieroDess, a self-denial, and a painful sense of duty required in the 
one, which ill-befits the softness and sweetness which should char- 
acterise the other. Loyalty, patriotism, friendship, humanity, are alj 
virtues ; but may they not sometimes clash ? By being unwilling to 
forego the praise due to any, we may forfeit the reputation of all ; 
and, instead of uniting the suffrages of the whole world in our favour, 
we may end in becoming a sort of by-word for affectation, cant, 
hollow professions, trimming, fickleness, and effeminate imbecility. 
It is best to choose and act up to some one leading character, as it is 
best to have some settled profession or regular pursuit in life. 

We can readily believe that Mr. Wilbcrforce's first object and 
principle of action is to do what he thinks right : his next (and that 
we fear is of almost equal weight with the first} is to do what will be 
thought so by other people. He is always at a game of hawk and 
buiz,zard between these two : his ' conscience will not budge,* unless 
the world goes with it. He does not seem greatly to dread the 
den unci. It ion in Scripture, but rather to court it — • Woe unto you, 
when all men shall speak well of you ! ' We suspect he is not quite 
easy in his mind, because West-India planters and Guinea traders do 
not join in his praise. His ears are not strongly enough tuned to 
drink in the execrations of the spoiler and the oppressor as the sweetest 
music. It is not enough that one-half of the human species (the 
images of God caned in ebony, as old Fuller calls them) shout hi« 
name as a champion and a saviour through vast burning zones, and 
moisten their parched lips with the gush of gratitude for deliverance 
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from chains — he mu«t have a Prime-Miniater drink his health at 
a Cabinei-dinner for aiding to rivet on those of his country and of 
Europe ! He goes hand and heart along with Government in alJ 
their notions of legitimacy and political aggrandizement} in the hope 
that they will leave him a sort of no man' j ground of humanity in the 
Great Desert, where his reputation for benevolence and public spirit 
may spring up and flourish, till its head touches the clouds, and it 
stretches out its branches to the farthest part of the earth. He has 
no mercy on those who chiim a property in negro-slaves as so much 
tiTe-stocic on their estates ; the country rings with the applause of his 
wit, his eloquence, and his indignant appeals to common sense and 
humanity on this subject — but not a word has he to say, not a whisper 
does he breathe against the claim set up by the Despots of the Earth 
over their Continental subjects, but does every thing in his power to 
confirm and sanction it! He must give no offence. Mr. Wilbcr- 
force's humanity wilt go all lengths that it can with safety and dis- 
cretion : but it is not to be supposed that it should lose him his seat 
for Yorkshire, the smile of Majesty, or the countenance of the loyaj 
and pious. He is anxious to do all the good he can without hurting 
himself or his fair fame. His conscience and his character compound 
matters very amicably. He rather patronises honesty than is a martyr 
to it. His patriotism, his philantliropy are not so ill-bred, as to 
quarrel with his loyalty or to banish him from the first circles. He 
preaches vital Christianity to untutored savages ; and tolerates its 
worst abuses in civilized states. He thu& shows his respect for 
religion without offending the clergy, or circumscribing the sphere of 
his usefulness. There is in all this an appearance of a good deal 
of cant and tricking. His patriotism may be accused of being servile ; 
his humanity ostentatious ; his loyalty conditional ; his religion a 
mixture of fashion and fanaticism. • Out upon such half-faced fellow- 
ship ! ' Mr. Wilberforce has the pride of being familiar with the 
great ; the vanity of being popular j the conceit of an approving 
conscience. He is coy in his approaches to power: his public spirit 
is, in a manner, under the rote. He thus reaps the credit of inde- 
pendence, without the obloquy; and secures the advantages of 
servility, without incurring any obligations. He has two strings to 
his bow : — he by no means neglects his worldly interests, while he 
expects a bright reversion in the skies, Mr. Wilberforce is far from 
being a hypocrite; but he is, we think, as fine a specimen of morai 
equivoaUioti as can well be conceived. A hypocrite is one who is the 
very reverse of, or who despises the character he pretends to be : 
Mr. Wilberforce would be all that he pretends to be, and he is it in 
fact, as far as words^ phusible theories, good inclinations, and easy 
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wrvices go, but not in heart and soul, or so as to give up the 
appearance of any one of his pretensions to preserve the reality of any 
Other. He carefully chooses his ground to fight the battles of loyalty, 
religion, and humanity, and it is such as is always safe and advautagc- 
ous to himself! This is perhaps hardly fair, and it is of dangerous 
or doubtful tendency. Lord Eldon, for instance, is known to be a 
thorough-paced ministerialist : his opinion is only that of his party. 
But Mr. Wilberforce is not a party-man. He is the more looked up 
to 00 this account, but not with liuHicient reason. By tampering with 
different temptations and personal projects, he has all the air of the 
most perfect independence, and gains a character for impartiality and 
candour, when he is only striking a balance in his mind between the 
ei/at of differing from a Minister on some 'vantage ground, and the 
risk or odium that may attend it. He carries all the weight of his 
artificial popularity over to the Government on vital points and hard- 
run questions ; while they, in return, lend him a little of the gilding 
of court-favour to setoff his disinterested philanthropy and tramontane 
enthusiasm. As a leader or a follower, he makes an odd jumble of 
interests. By. virtue of religious sympathy, he has brought the Saints 
over to the side of the abolition of Negro slavery. This his 
adversaries think hard and stealing a march u[>on them. What have 
the Saints to do with freedom or reform of any kind ? — Mr, Wilbcr- 
force's style of speaking is not quite parliamentary, it is halfway 
between that and evangeflcal. He is altogether a douhie-fntenJre ; the 
very tone of his voice is a dQuhlc-entcndre. It winds, and undulates, 
and glides up and down on texts of Scriptures, and scraps from Paley, 
and trite sophistry, and pathetic appeals to his hearers in a faltering, 
in progressive, side-long way, like those birds of weak wing, that are 
borne from their strait-forward course 

< By evciy little breath ihat under heaven is blown/ 

Something of this fluctuating, time-ser^'ing principle was visible even 
in the great question of the Abolition of the Slave Trade. He was, 
at one time, half inclined to surrender it into Mr. Pitt's dilatory 
hands, and seemed to think the gloss of novelty was gone from it, 
and the gaudy colouring of popularity sunk into the sahle ground from 
which it rose ! It was, however, persisted in and carried to a 
triumphant conclusion. Mr. Wilberforce said too little on this 
occasion of one, compared with whom he was but the frontispiece 
to that great chapter in the history of the world — the mask, the 
varnishing, and painting — the man that effected it by Herculean 
labours of body, and equally gigantic labours of mind, was Clarkson, 
the true Apostle of human Redemption on that occasion, and who, it 
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ifl remarkable, re»cinblca in his person and ImcamentK more ihan one 
of the Apostles in the Cartoons of Raphael. He deserves to be 
added to the Twelrc ! ^ 



MR. COBBETT. 



People have about u mbetantial an idea of Cobbett as they have of 
Cribb. His blows are as hard, and he himself is as impenetrable. 
One has no notion of him as making use of a fine pen, but a great 
mutton-fist; his style stuns his readers, and he •fillijjs the ear of the 
public with a three-man beetle.' He is too much for any single 
newspaper antagonist ; * lays waste ' a city orator or Member of 
Parliament, and bears hard upon the Government itself. He is 
a kind oi fourth estate in the politics of the country. He is not only 
unquestionably the most powerful political writer of the present day» 
but one of the best writers in the language. He speaks and thinks 
plain, broad, downright English. He might" be said to have the 
clearness of Swift, the naturalness of Defoe, and the picturesque 
satirical description of Mandeville ; if all such comparisons were not 
impertinent. A really great and original writer is like nobody but 
himself. In one sense, Sterne was not a wit, nor Shakespear a poet. 
It is easy to describe second-rate talents, because they fall into a class 
and enlist under a standard : but first-rate powers defy calculation or 
comparison, and can be defined only by themselves. They are xui 
generis, and make the class to which they belong. I have tried 
half-a-dozen times to describe Burke's style without ever succeeding ; 
— its severe extravagance ; its literal boldness ; its matter-of-fact 
hyperboles ; its running away with a subject, and from it at the same 
time — but there is no making it out, for there is no example of the 
same thing any where else. We have no common measure to relet 
to ; and his qualities contradict even themselves. 

Cobbett is not so difficult. He has been compared to Paine ; and 
so far it is true there arc no two writers who come more into 
juxtaposition from the nature of their subjects, from the intcmaJ 
resources on which they draw, and from the popular effect of their 
writings and their adaptation (though that is a bad word in the 
present case) to the capacity of every reader. But still if we turn to 
a volume of Painc's (his Common Sense or Rights of Man) we are 

^ Aftrr ill, the best as well 3i moat amuting cummcnt on the character just 
described was that made by Sheridan, who being picked up in no very crerliuble 
plight by the watch, and aiked rather roughly who he u-at, made answer — *| am 
Mr. Wilberforcc !' The guardians of the night conducted him home with all the 
honourt due to Grace and Nature. 
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struck (not to say somewhat refreshed) by the difference. Paine is 
A much more sententious writer than Cobbett. You cannot open 
a page io any of his best and earlier works without meeting with 
some maxim, some antithetical and memorable saying, which is a sort 
of srarting-place for the argument, and the goal to which it returns. 
There is not a single bon-mot, a single sentence in Cobbett that has 
ever been quoted again. If any thing is ever quoted from him, it is 
an epithet of abuse or a nickname. He is an excellent hand at 
invention in that way, and has * damnable iteration in him.' What 
could be better than his pestering Erskine year after year with his 
second title of Baron Clackmannan ? He is rather too fond of such 
phrases as the Sons and Daughters of Corruption, Paine affected to 
reduce things to first principles, to announce self-evident truths, 
Cobbett troubles himself about little but the details and local circum- 
stances. The first appeared to have made up his mind beforehand to 
certain opinions, and to try to find the most compendious and painted 
expressions for them : his successor appears to have no clue, no fixed 
or leading principles, nor ever to have thought on a question till he 
sits down to write about it : but then there seems no end of his 
matters of fact and raw materials, which are brought out in all their 
strength and sharpness from not having been squared or frittered down 
or vamped up to suit a theory — he goes on with his descriptions and 
illustrations as if he would never come to a stop ; they have all the 
force of novelty with all the familiarity of old acquaintance ; his 
knowledge grows out of the subject, and his style is that of a man 
who has an absolute intuition of what he is talking about, and never 
thinks of any thing else. He deals in premises and speaks to 
evidence — the coming to a conclusion and summing up (which was 
Paine'syor/tf) lies in a smaller compass. The one could not compose 
an elementary treatise on politics to become a manual for the popular 
reader; nor could the other in all probability have kept up a weekly 
journal for the same number of years with the same spirit, interest, 
and untired perseverance. Paine's writings are a sort of introduction 
to political arithmetic on a new plan : Cobbett keeps a day-book, and 
makes an entry at full of all the occurrences and troublesome 
questions that start up throughout the year. Cobbett, with vast 
industry, vast information, and the utmost power of making what he 
says intelligible, never seems to get at the beginning or come to the 
end of any question : Paine in a few short sentences seems by his 
peremptory manner *to clear it from all controversy, past, present, 
and to come.* Paine takes a bird's-eye view of things. — Cobbett 
sticks close to them, inspects the component parts, and keeps fast hold 
of the smallest advantages they afford him. Or if I might here be 
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indulged in a pMCoral a Hna iop, Paifte tries to cnclcMc hi* ideu in m. 
fold for iccw i k i and rc|NMc » Cobbett leu hit jxiui out apoo tbc plan 
like a flock of ifaeep to iced and batten. Cobbett is a plraBDJcy 
vriter for tboae to read who do not agree with him ; for he it lew 
do^atical, goes more into the I'wiimoB ground* of £kct and argument 
to which aD ^ipcaJ, is more desakoiy and Tariouc, and appears kaa to 
be driring at a prertoos conclusion than orged on by the fbroe of 
prcaeot cooTictioc. He is therefore tolerated by all parties, thongb 
he has made himself by toma obooxiotts to all ; and eren those he 
abosei read him. The Reformers read him when he was a Tocy^ 
and the Tories read bira now that he is a Reformer. He dmr, 
I think, however, be taviare to the Whigt-* 

If he is less metaphysical aod poetical than his celebrated prototype, 
he is more picturesque and dramatic. His episodes, which are 
Dumerous as they arc pertiocnt, arc striking, tmcrcsting, foil of life 
aod ita'ivrtft minute, double measure nmniog over, but oerer tediona 
— mm^uam tufflaminanJus erat. He is ooe of those vriten who can 
never tire us — not even of himself; aod the reason is, he is always 
* foil of matter/ He never runs to lees, never gives as the vapsd 
leavings of himself, is never 'weary, stale, and unprofitable,* tMt 
always setting oat afresh on his journey* clearing away some old 
nuisance, and turning up new mould. His egotism is delightfol, 
for there is no affectation in it. He does not talk of himself for 
lack of something to write about, but because some circtunstance 
that has happened to himself is the best possible illustration of the 
subject, and he is not the man to shrink from giving the best posaifale 
illasiration of the subject from a squeamish delicacy. He likes both 
himself and his subject too well. He docs not put himself before it, 
and say * admire me first ' ; but places us in the same situation with 
himself, and makes us see all that he does. There is no blindman's 
buif, no conscious hints, no awkward ventriloquism, no testimonies 
of applause, no abstract, senseless self-complacency, no smuggled 
admiration of his own person by proxy ; it is all plain and above- 
board. He writes himself plain William Cobbett, strips himself 
ouite as naked as any body could wish — in a word, his egotism i« 
hill of individuality, and has room for very little vanity in it. We 
feci delighted, rub our hands, and draw our chair to the Are, when 
we come to a passage of this sort : we know it will be something 
new aiKl good, manly and simple, not the same insipid story of self 
over again. We sit down at ubic with the writer, but it is of a 
course of rich viands — flesh, fish, and wild fowl — and not to a 

' The bte tort) Chincrllor Thurbw lucd la uy that Cobbett wat the only 
writer thit doervetl the nuat of a political reasoacr. 
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nominal cnterulnment, like that given to Barmecide in the Arabian 
Nights, who put off his visitors with calling for a Qumber ofexcjuisice 
things that never appeared, and with the honour of his compaDy. 
Mr. Cobbett is not a mukc-beliroc writer- His worst enemy canoot 
say that of him. Still less is he a vulgar one. He must be a puny 
common-place critic indeed, who thinks him so. How fine were the 
graphical descriptions he sent us from America : what a transatlantic 
flavour, what a native gusio^ what a fine sauce piquantt of contempt 
they were seasoned with ! If he had sat down to look at himself 
in the glass, instead of looking about him like Adam in Paradise, 
be would not have got up these articles in so capital a style. What 
a noble account of his nrst breakfast after his arrival in America ! 
It might serve for a month. There is no scene on the stage more 
amusing. How well he paints the gold and scarlet plumage of the 
American birds, only to lament more pathetically the want of the wild 
wood-notes of his native land I The groves of the Ohio that had 
just fallen beneath the axe's stroke, ■ live in his description,' and the 
turnips that he transplanted from Botley * look green * in prose ! 
How well at another time he describes the poor sheep that had got 
the tick, and had tumbled down in the agonies of death ! It is 
a portrait in the manner of Bewick, with the strength, the simplicity, 
and feeling of that great naturalist. What havoc he makes, when be 
pleases, of the carls of Dr. Parr's wig and of the Whig consistency 
of Mr. ! His Grammar, too, is as entertaining as a story- 
book. He is too hard, however, upon the style of others, and not 
enough (sometimes) on his own. 

As a political partisan, no one can stand against him. With his 
brandished club, like Giant Despair in the Pilgrim's Progress, he 
knocks out their brains: and not only no individual, but no corrupt 
system, could hold out against his powerful and repeated attacks ; 
but with the same weapon, swung round like a flail, with which he 
levels his antagonists, he lays his friends low, and puts his own party 
horj de combat. This is a bad propensity) and a worse principle in 
political tactics, though a common one. If his blows were straight 
forward and steadily directed to the same object, no unpopular 
minister could live before him ; instead of which he lays about right 
and left, impartially and remorselesslvi makes a clear stage, has all 
the ring to himself, and then runs out of it, just when he should 
stand his ground. He throws his head into his adversary's stomach, 
and takes away from him all inclination for the fight, hits fair or 
foul, strikes at every thing, and as you come up to his aid or stand 
ready to pursue his advantage, trips up your heels or lays you sprawl- 
ing, and pummels you when down as much to his heart's content as 
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ever the Yangucsian carriers belaboured Rosinante with their pack- 
staves. * He has tbt hach-tnck /trnpiy the best of any man in Ittyria* 
He payB off both scores of old friendflhip and new-acquired enmity 
ID a breath, in one perpetual voUey, one raking fire oi "arrowy slett * 
shot from his pen. However bis own reputation or the cause may 
suffer in consequence, he cares not one pin about that, so that he 
disables all who oppose or who pretend to help him. Id fact, he 
cannot bear success of any kind, not even of his own views or party ; 
and if any principle were likely to become popular, would turn round 
against it, to show his power, in shouldering it on one side. In 
short, wherever power is, there is he against it ; he naturally butts 
at all obstacles, as unicorns arc attracted to oak-trees, and feels his 
own strength only by resistance to the opinions and wishes of the 
rest of the world. To Bail with the stream, to agree with the 
company, is not his humour. If be could bring about a Reform in 
Parliament, the odds are that he would instantly fall foul of and try 
to roar his own handy-work ; and he quarrels with his own creatures 
as soon as he has written them into a little vogue — and a prison. 
I do not think this is vanity or fickleness so much as a pugnacious 
disposition, that must hare an antagonist power to contend with, 
and only finds itself at ease in systematic opposition. If it were 
not for this, the high towers and rotten places of the world would 
fall before the battering-ram of his hard-headed reasoning : but if be 
once found them tottering, he would apply his strength to prop them 
up, and disappoint the expectations of his followers, lie canoot 
agree to any thing established, nor to set up any thing else in its 
stead. While it is established, he presses hard against it, because it 
presses upon him, at least in imagination. Let it crumble under his 
grasp, and the motive to resistance is gone. He then requires some 
other grievance to set his face against. His principle is repulsion, 
his nature contradiction : he is made up of mere antipathies ; an 
Ishmaelitc indeed, without a fellow. He is always playing at buni^ 
the-sTtpper in politics. He turns round upon whoever is next to him- 
The way to wean him from any opinion, and make him conceive 
an intolerable hatred against it, would be to place somebody near 
him who was perpetually dinning it in his ears. When he is in 
England, he docs nothing but abuse the Boroughmongers, and laugh 
at the whole system : when he is in America, he grows impatient of 
freedom and a republic. If he had staid there a little longer, he 
would have become a loyal and a loving subject of his Majesty King 
George IV. He lampooned the French Revolution when it waft 
hailed as the dawn of liberty by millions : by the time it was brought 
into almost universal ill-odour by some means or other (partly no. 
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doubt by himwlf) he had turned, with one or two or three others, 
staunch Bonapartist. He is always of the militant, not of the 
triumphant party : so far he bears a gallant show of magnanimity ; 
but his gallantry is hardly of the right stamp : it wants principle. 
For though he is not servile or mercenary, he is the victim of self- 
will. He must pull down and pull in pieces : it is not in his 
disposition to do otherwise. It is a pity ; for with his great talents 
he might do great things, if he would go right forward to any useful 
object, make thorough-stitch work of any question, or join hand and 
heart with any principle. He changes his opinions as he does his 
friends, and much on the same account. He has no comfort in fixed 
principles: as soon as any thing is settled in his own mind, he quarrels 
with it. He has no satisfaction but in the chase after truth, runs 
a question down, worries and kills it, then quits it like vermin, and 
starts some new game, to lead him a new dance, and give him a 
fresh breathing through bog and brake, with the rabble yelping at 
his heels and the leaders perpetually at fault. This he calls sport- 
royaL He thinks it as good as cudgel-playing or single-stick, or any 
thing else that has life in it. He likes the cut and thrust, the falls, 
bruises, and dry blows of an argument : as to any good or useful 
results that may come of the amicable settling of it, any one is 
welcome to them for him. The amusement is over, when the matter 
is once fairly decided. 

There is another point of view in which this may be put. I might 
say that Mr. Cobbett is a very honest man, with a total want of 
principle ; and I might explain this paradox thus, I mean that he 
is, I think, in downright earnest in what he says, in the part he takes 
at the time ; but in taking that part, he is led entirely by headstrong 
obstinacy, caprice, novelty, pique or personal motive of some sort, 
and not by a steadfast regard for truth or habitual anxiety for what 
is right uppermost in his mind. He is not a feed, time-serving, 
shuiRing advocate (no man could write as he does who did not 
believe himself sincere) — but his understanding is the dupe and slave 
of his momentary, violent, and irritable humours. He does not 
adopt an opinion 'deliberately or for money*; yet his conscience 
is at the mercy of the first provocation he receives, of the first whim 
he takes in his head ; he sees things through the medium of heat 
and passion, not with reference to any general principles, and his 
whole system of thinking is deranged by the first object that strikes 
his fancy or sours his temper. — One cause of this phenomenon in 
perhaps his want of a regular education. He is a self-taught man, 
and has the faults as well as excellences of that class of persons in 
their most striking and glaring excess. It must be acknowledged 
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that the Editor of the Political Register (the tw<hpamy trath, ai it 
wa« CAlled, till a Bill pas&cd the House to raise the price to sixpence) 
h not 'the gentleman and scholar;' though he ha« qualities that, 
with a little better management, would be worth (to the public) 
both those titles. For want of knowing what has been discovered 
before him, he has not certain general landmarks to refer to, or a 
general standard of thought to apply to indiridual cases. He relie* 
on his own acutcoess and the immediate evidence, without being 
acquainted with the comparative anatomy or philosophical structure 
of opinion. He does not view things on a large scaJe or at the 
horizon (dim and airy enough perhaps) ; but as they a^ect himselft 
^-clo«e, palpable, tangible. Whatever he finds out is his own* and 
he only knows what he finds out. He is in the constant hurry and 
fever of gestation : his brain teems incessantly with some fre«h 
project. Every new light is the birth of a new system, the dawn 
of a new world to him. He is continually outstripping and otct- 
rcaching himself. The last opinion is the only true one. He is 
wiser to-day than he was yesterday. Why should he not be wiser 
to-morrow than he was to-day ? — Men of a learned education are 
not so sharp-witted as clever men without it ; but they know the 
balance of the human intellect better : if they are more stupid, tbey 
are more steady ; and are less liable to be led astray by their own 
sagacity and the overweening petulance of hard-earned and late- 
acquired wisdom. They do not fall in love with every meretricious 
extravagance at first sight, or mistake an old battered hypothesis for 
a Testal, because they are new to the ways of this old world. Tfacy 
do not seize upon it as a prize, but are safe from gross imposition by 
being as wise and no wiser than those who went before them. 

Paine said on some occasion, * What I have written, I have 
written ' — as rendering any farther declaration of his principles 
unnecessary. Not so Mr. Cobbett. What he has written is no rule 
to him what he is to write. He learns something every day, and 
every week he takes the field to maintain the opinions of the last six 
days against friend or foe. I doubt whether this outrageous incon- 
sistency! this headstrong fickleness, this understood want of all rule 
and method, does not enable him to go on with the spirit, rigour, and 
variety that be does. He is not pledged to repeat himself. Every 
new Register is a kind of new Prospectus. He blesses himself from 
all ties and shackles on his understanding ; he has no mortgages on 
his brain; his notions are free and unincumbered. If he was put in 
trammels, he might become a viJe hack like so many more. But he 
gives himself 'ample scope and verge enough.* He takes both sides 
of a question, and maintains one as sturdily as the other. If nobody 
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else can argue against htm, he is a very good match for himself. He 
writes better in favour of reform than any body else ; he used to 
write better against it. Wherever he is, there is the tug of war, the 
weight of the argument, the strength of abuse. He ie not Like a man 
in danger of being hed-rid in his faculties — he tosses and tumbles 
about his unwieldy bulk, and when he is tired of lying on one side, 
relieves himself by turning on the other. His shifting his point of 
view from time to time not merely adds variety and greater comforts 
to his topics (so that the Political Register is an armoury and 
magazine for all the materials and weapons of political warfare), but 
it gives a greater zest and liveliness to his manner of treating them. 
Mr. Cobbett takes nothing for granted, as what he has proved before; 
he does not write a book of reference. We see his ideas in their 
first concoction, fermenting and overflowing with the ebullitions of a 
lively conception. We look on at the actual process, and are put in 
immediate possession of the grounds and materials on which he forms 
his sanguine, unsettled conclusions. He does not give us samples of 
reasoning, but the whole solid mass, refuse and all. 

'He pours out all ;is plain 

A« downright Shippcn or lu old Montaigne.* 

This is one cause of the clearness and force of his writings. An 
argument does not stop to stagnate and muddle in his brain, but passes 
at once to his paper. His ideas are served up, like pancakes, hot and 
hot. Fresh theories give him fresh courage. He is like a young 
and lusty bridegroom, that divorces a favourite speculation every 
morning, and marries a new one every night. He is not wedded to 
his notions, not he. He has not one Mrs. Cobbett among all his 
opinions. He makes the most of the last thought that has come in 
his way, seizes fast hold of it, rumples it about in all directions with 
rough strong bands, has his wicked will of it, takes a surfeit, and 
throws it away. — Our author's changing his opinions for new ones is 
not so wonderful : what is more remarkable is his felicity in forgetting 
his old ones. He does not pretend to consistency (like Mr. 
Coleridge) ; he frankly disavows all connexion with himself. He 
feels no personal responsibility in this way, and cuts a friend or 
principle with the same decided indifference that Antipholis of 
Hphesus cuts J^geon of Syracuse. It is a hollow thing. The only 
time he ever grew romantic was in bringing over the relics of 
^ Mr. Thomas Paine with him from America, to go a progress with 

[ them through the disaffected districts. Scarce had he landed in 

I Liverpool, when he left the bones of a great man to shift for them- 

I selves ; and no sooner did he arrive in London, than he made a 
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ipeech to disclaim all participation to the political and theolmcal 
•entiiDcnu of his late idol, and to place the whole stock of his 
admiration and cnthunasm towards him to the account of his fioancnJ 
spectiiations ^^<^ of his having predicted the &ce of paper-money. II 
be had erected a little gold statue to him, it might have proved the 
■incertry of this asscrtioo : but to make a martyr and a patroii-«aint of 
a man, aod to dig up 'his canonized booes' in order to expose them 
as objecu of derotioa to the rabble's gaze, asks something that has 
more life and spirit in it, more mind and vivifying soul, than has to do 
with any calculation of pounds, shillings, and peoce ! The fact is be 
ratteJ from his own project. He (bond the thing not so ripe a* he 
had expected. His heart failed him: bis enthusiasm Bed, and he 
made his retraction. His admiration is short-lived : his contetnpc 
only is rooted, and his resentment lasting. — The above was only oc»e 
Utttance of his boildtng too much on practical data. He has an ifl 
habit of propbesycog, and goes on, though still deceived. The art 
of prophesying does not nrit Mr. Cobbett's style. He has a knack 
of fixing names and times and places. According to him, the 
Reformed Parliament was to meet in March, 1818 : it did not, and 
we heard no more of the matter. When bis predictions fail, be takes 
no farther notice of them, bat applies himself to new ones — like the 
country-people, who turn to see what weather there is in the •IwfW 
for the next week, though it has been oat in its reckoning every day 
of the last- 
Mr. Cobbett is great in attack, not in defence : he cuuiot fight aa 
np-hill battle. He will not bear the least punishing. If any ooe 
turns upon him (which few people like to do), he immediately tsma 
tail, l^ike an overgrown school-boy, he is so used to have it aD hit 
own way, that he cannot submit to any thing like competition, or j 
srtruggle for the mastery : he most lay 00 all the blows, and take 
none. He is bollying and cowardly ; a Big Ben in politics, who will 
&11 upon others and crush them by his weight, but is not prepared iiar 
Tt«sunce, and is soon suggered by a few smart blows. Whenever 
he has been set upon, he has slunk out of the coo trover ly- The 
Edinburgh Review made (what is called) a dead set at him socne 
years ago, to which he only retorted by an eulogy on the superior 
neatness of an English kitcheiv-garden to a Scotch one. I remember 
going one day into a bookseller's shop in Fleet-street to ask for the 
Review ; and on my expressing my opinion to a yovng Scotchman, 
who stood behind the counter, that Mr. Cobbett might hit as hard in 
his reply, the North Briton said with some alarm — ^ But you don't 
think, Sir, Mr. Cobbett will be able to injure the Scottish nadoo \ * 
I said I could not speak to that point, but 1 thought he was very well 
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fable to defend himseif. He however did not, but has born a grudge 
to the Edinburgh Review ever since* which he hates worse than the 
Quarterly. I cannot say I do.^ 
■ 
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Mr. Campbell may be said to hold a place (among modern poets) 
between Lord BjTon and Mr. Rogers. With much of the glossy 
splendour, the pointed vigour, and romantic interest of the one, he 
possesses the fastidious refinement, the classic elegance of the other. 
Mr, Rogers, as a writer, is too effeminate, Lord Byron too extrava- 
gant : Mr. Campbell is neithei The author of the Pleasures of 
Memory polishes his lines til! they sjiarkle with the most exquisite 
finish ; he attenuates them into the utmost degree of trembling 
softness : but we may complain, in spite of the delicacy and brilliancy 
of the execution, of a want of strength and solidity. The author of 
the Pleasures of Hope^ with a richer and deeper vein of thought and 
imagination, works it out into figures of equal grace and dazzling 
beauty, avoiding on the one hand the tinsel of flimsy affectation, and 
on the other the vices of a rude and barbarous negligence. Hie 
Pegasus is not a rough, skittish colt, running wild among the moua- 
tains, covered with bur-docks and thistles, nor a tame, sleek pad, 
unable to get out of the same ambling pace ; but a beautiful manege 
horse, full of life and spirit in itself, and subject to the complete 
controul of the rider. Mr. Campbell gives scope to bis feelings and 
hia fancy, and embodies them in a noble and naturally interesting 
subject; and he at the same time conceives himself called upon 
(in these days of critical nicety) to pay the exact attention to the 
expression of each thought, and to modulate each line into the most 
faultless harmony. The character of bis mind is a lofty and celf- 
ficrutinising ambition, that strives to reconcile the integrity of general 
design with the perfect elaboration of each component part, that aims 
at striking effect, but is jealous of the means by which this is to be 

' Mr. Cobb«tt tpeaki alnioit as well at he writes. The only time I ever saw 
him he leemei) to me a very pleasant man — e»y of acceai, affable, clear-headed, 
simple and mild in his manner, deliberate and unruffled in his speech, though some 
of his expressions were not very qualified. His figare is tall and portly : he has a 
good sensible face — rather fall, with little prey eyes, a hard, tc^uare forehead, 
a ruddy completion, with hair grey or powdered • and had on a scarlet broad-cloth 
waistcoat, with the Hapt of the pockets hanging down, as waa the custom for 
gentlenwn-farmeTS in the [art century, or as we see it in the pictures of Members 
of Parliament in the reign of George i. I certainly did not think less favourably 
of him for seeing him. 
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produced. Oar poet is not averse to popularity (nay, he ii tremblixigly 
alive to it) — but self-respect is the pnmsry law, the indispexicable 
conditioD on which it must be obtained. We should dread to point 
out (even if we could) a fal$e concord, a mixed metaphor, an 
imperfect rbyme, in any of Mr. Campbell's productions ; for we 
think that all his fame would hardly compensate to him for the 
discovery. He seeks for perfectioo, and nothing evidently sbon of it 
can satii^ his mind. He is a high Jmisher in poetry, whose ev ery 
work must bear inspection, whose slightest touch is precioos — not a 
coarse dauber, who is cooicmed to impose on public wonder and 
credulity by some huge, ill-execatcd design, or who eodeavours to 
wear out patience and opposition together by a load of luinberia^ 
fiM'ble, awkward, improgrecsire Ihkes — on the contrary, Mr. CampbeO 
labours *o lend every grace of execution to his subject, while be 
barrows his ardour and inspiration from it, and to deserve the lanrcU 
he has earned, by true genius and by true pains. There is an 
apparent consciousness of this in moat of hb writings. He hat 
attained to great excellence by aiming at the greatest, by a cautions 
and yet daring selection of topics, and by studioasly (and with a 
religious horror) avoiding all thoae faults which arise from ^rniiiDCii, 
vulgarity, haste, and disregard of public opinion. He seizes oo tbe 
highest point of eminence, and strives to keep it to hinuelf — he 
' snatches a grace beyond the reach of art«' and will not let it go 
— he steeps a single thought or image so deep in the Tyrian dyes 
of a gorgeous imagination, that it throws its hzstre over a whole page 
— every where virid idea! forms hover (in intense conception) over 
tbe poet's verse, which ascends, like the aloe, to the clouds, with 
pore 6ower« at its top. Or, to take an humbler compariaoo (the pride 
of gcnios must sometimes stoop to the lowliness of criticism), Mr. 
Campbell's poetry often reminds us of the porple gilHflower, both for 
its colour and xu scent, its glowing warmth, its rich, tangnid, snUen bae, 

' Yet tweeter than the fids of Juoo''s eyci. 
Or GytbcRa'ft fareath ! * 

There arc those who complain of the little that Mr. Canpiben has 
done in poetry, and who seem to insiniute that be is deterred by fats 
own repuxatiaa from nukiqg any farther or higher at i cmpu > Bat 
after haVing prodnced two poems that have gooe to the heart of a 
BStioo, and are gilu to a world, be may svely fii^ger oat the rest of 
his life in a dream of inna or ta tity. There are momcats ■ our Jkttm 
•o csD^poatc that all that renBittt of them afterwards seems Mdem lad 
barren ; and there are imcs aad saBzai in our attbor's early wriOBga 
in which he oiay be tk»glit to have nthaartrd aD the swcetncas aad 
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all the essence of poetry, so that nothing farther was left to his efforts 
or his ambitian. Happy is it for those few and fortunate worshippers 
of the Muse (not a subject of grudging or envy to others) who 
already enjoy in their life>time a foretaste of their future fame, who 
see their names accompanying them, like a cloud of glory, from youth 
to age, 

' And by the vision splendid. 
Are on their way attended ' — 

and who know that they have bmh a shrine for the thoughts and 
feelings that were most dear to them, in the minds and memories of 
other men, till the language which they lisped in childhood is 
forgotten, or the human heart shall beat no more ! 

The Pleasures of Hope alone would not have called forth these 
remarks from us ; but there are passages in the Gertrude of Wyoming 
of so rare and ripe a beauty, that they challenge, as they exceed all 
praise. Such, for instance, is the following peerless description of 
Gertrude's childhood : — 

•A loved bequcit, — and I may half impart 
To those thai fceJ the strong paternal tie. 
How like a new existence to his heart 
That living flow'r uprose beneath his eye. 
Dear as she wajs from cherub infancy, 
From hours when she would round his garden play. 
To time when as the ripning years went by. 
Her lovely mind could culture well repay, 
And more engaging grew, from pleasing day to day. 

' I may not paint those thousand infant charms ; 
(Unconscious fascination, undesigned ! ) 
The orison repeated in his arms, 
For God to ble&s her sire and all mankind { 
The book, the bosom on his knee reclined, 
Or how sweet fairy-lore he heard her con, 
(Tlie playmate ere the teacher of her mind) : 
All uncompanion'd else her heart had gone 
Till now, in Gertrude's eyes, their ninth blue summer shone. 

* And summer was the tide, and sweet the hour, 
When sire and daughter saw, with fleet descent. 
An Indian from his bark approach their bow*r. 
Of busk in 'd limb and swarthy lineament; 
The red wild feathers on his brow were blent, 
And bracelets bound the arm that help'd to light 
A boy, who seemM, as he beside him went, 
Of Christian vesture and complexion bright. 
Led by his dusky guide, like morning brought by night.* 
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what glittering aod rigid appearance, fall off,' and he has succeeded 
in engrafting the wild and more expansive interest of the romantic 
school of poetry on classic elegance and precision. After the poem 
we have just named, Mr. CampbeH's Songs are the happiest eflfortB of 
bis Muse : — breathing freshness, blushing like the mom, ihey seem, 
like clustering roses, to weave a chaplct for love and liberty ; or their 
bleeding words gush out io mournful and hurried succession, like 
* ruddy drops that visit the sad heart ' of thoughtful Humanity- The 
Battie of HohenlinJen is of all modern com[X)sitions the most lyrical in 
spirit and in sound. To justify this encomium, we need only recall 
the lines to the reader's memory. 

' On Linden, when the sun was low, 
All bloodlem lay th* untrodden snow, 
And dark as %vintcr was the flow 

Of Iser^ rolling rapidly. 

* But Linden saw anoiher sight, 
When the dmm beat at dead of night. 
Commanding fires of death to light 
The darkness of her scenery. 

* By torch and trumpet fast array'd, 
Each horseman drew his battle blade. 
And fiirious ever)' charger neigh 'd, 
To join the dreadful revelry, 

'Then shook the hills wiih thunder riv*n. 
Then rush'd the steed to battle driv'n. 
And louder than the hoEts of heav'n 
Far flash'd the red artillery. 

'But redder yet that light shall glow 
On Linden's hills of stametl snow, 
And bloodier yet the torrent flow 
Of Iser, ruiling rapidly. 

' 'Tis mom, but scarce yon level sun 
Can pierce the war-clouds, rolling* dun. 
Where furious Frank and fiery Hun 
Shout in their sulph'ruus canopy. 

' The combat deepens. On, ye brave, 
Who rush to glory, or the grave • 
Wave, Munich I all thy banners wave ? 
And charge with all thy chivalry ! 

* Ii not this woril, which ocean in the lait linr but one, (as well at before) an 
instance of that repetition, which ire so often meet with in the most correct aod 
elegant writers ? 
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* Few, few shall part •where many meet ! 
The snow shall be their winding-sheet, 
And every turf beneath their feet 
Shall be a soldier's sepulchre/ 

Mr. Campbeirs prose-criticiBms on contemporary and other poets 
(which have appeared in the New Monthly Magazine) are in a style 
at once chaste, temperate, guarded, and just. 

Mr. Crabbc presents an entire contrast to Mr. Campbell : — The 
one is the most ambitious and aspiring of living poets, the other the 
most humble and prosaic. If the poetry of the one is like the arch 
of the rainbow, spanning and adorning the earth, that of the other is 
like a duJl, leaden cloud hanging over it. Mr. Crabbe's style might 
be cited as an answer to Audrey's question — ' Is poetry a true thing ? ' 
There are here no ornaments, no flights of fancy, no illusions of 
sentiment, no tinsel of words. His song is one sad reality, one 
unraised, unvaried note of unavailing woe. Literal fidelity serves 
him in the place of invention ; he assumes importance by a number of 
petty details ; he rivets attention by being tedious. He not only 
deals in incessant matters of fact, but in matters of fact of the most 
familiar, the least animating, and the most unpleasant kind ; but he 
relies for the effect of novelty on the microscopic minuteness with 
which he dissects the most trivial objects — and for the interest he 
excites, on the unshrinking determination with which he handles the 
most painful. His poetry has an official and professional air. He is 
called in to cases of difficult births, of fractured limbs, or breaches of 
the peace ; and makes out a parochial list of accidents and offences. 
He takes the most trite, the most gross and obvious and revolting part 
of nature, for the subject of his elaborate descriptions ; but it is Nature 
still, and Nature is a great and mighty Goddess ! It is well for the 
Reverend Author that it is so. Individuality is, in his theory, the 
only definition of poetry. Whatever ij, he hitches into rhyme. 
Whoever makes an exact image of any thing on the earth, however 
deformed or insignificant, according to him, must succeed — and he 
himself has succeeded. Mr. Crabbe is one of the most popular and 
admired of our living authors. That he is so, can be accounted for 
on no other principle than the strong ties that bind us to the world 
about us, and our involuntary yearnings after whatever in any manner 
powerfully and directly reminds us of it. His Muse is not one of the 
Daughters of Memory ^ but the old toothless, mumbling, dame herself, 
doling out the gossip and scandal of the neighbourhood, recounting 
totidem verifis et /itertj, what happens in every place of the kingdom 
every hour in the year, and fastening always on the worst as the most 
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pataubic morsels. But she is a ctrcumauotial old lady, communi- 
cative, scrupulous, leaving nothing to the imagination, harping on the 
smallest grievances, a village oracle and critic, most veritable, most 
identical, bringing us acquainted with persons and things just as they 
chanced to exist, and giving us a local interest in all she knows and 
tells. Mr. Crabbe's Helicon is choked up with weeds and corruption ; 
it reflects no light from heaven, it emits no cheerful sound : no flowers 
of love, of hope, or joy spring up near it, or they bloom only to 
wither in a moment. Our poet's verse does not put a spirit of youth 
in every thing, but a spirit of fear, despondency, and decay : it is not 
an electric spark to kindle or expand, but acts like the torpedo's touch 
to deaden or contract. It lends no dazzling tints to fancy, it aids no 
soothing feelings in the heart, it gladdens no prospect, it stirs no wish ; 
in its view the current of life runs slow, dull, cold, dispirited, half 
under ground, muddy, and clogged with all creeping things. The 
world is one vast infirmary ; the hill of Parnassus is a penitentiary, of 
which our author is the overseer : to read him is a penance, yet we 
read on ! Mr. Crabbe, it must be confessed, is a repulsive writer. 
He contrives to ' turn diseases to commodities,' and makes a virtue of 
necessity. He puts us out of conceit with this world, which perhaps 
a severe divine should do ; yet does not, as a charitable divine ought, 
point to another. His morbid feelings droop and cling to the earth, 
grovel where they should soar ; and throw a dead weight on every 
aspiration of the soul after the good or beautiful. By degrees we 
submit, and are reconciled to our fate, like patients to the physician, 
or prisoners in the condemned cell. We can only explain this by 
saying, as we said before, that Mr. Crabbe gives us one part of nature, 
the mean, the little, the disgusting, the distressing ; that he does this 
thoroughly and like a master, and wc forgive all the rest. 

Mr. Crabbe's first poems were published so long ago as the year 
1 782, and received the approbation of Dr. Johnson only a little before 
he died. This was a testimony from an enemy ; for Dr. Johnson 
was not an admirer of the simple in style or minute in description. 
Still he was an acute, strong-minded man, and could see truth when it 
was presented to him, even through the mist of his prejudices and his 
foibies. There was something in Mr. Crabbe's intricate points that 
did not, after all, so ill accord with the Doctor's purblind vision ; and 
he knew quite enough of the petty ills of life to judge of the merit of 
our poet's descriptioDs, though he himself chose to slur them over in 
high-sounding dogmas or general invectives. Mr. Crabbe's earliest 
poem of the f^U/age was recommended to the notice of Dr. Johnson 
by Sir Joshua Reynolds ; and we cannot help thinking that a taste for 
that sort of poetry, which leans for support on the truth and fidelity 
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of its imitationB of nature, began to display itself much about that time, 
and, in a good measure, in consequence of the direction of the public 
taste to the subject of painting. Book-learning, the accumulation of 
wordy common-places, the gaudy pretensions of poetical fiction, had 
enfeebled and perverted our eye for nature. The study of tlie fine 
arts, which came into fashion about forty years ago, and was then 
first considered as a polite accomplishment, would tend imperceptibly 
to restore it. Painting is essentially an imitative art ; it cannot 
subsist for a moment on empty generalities : the critic, tlierefore, who 
had been used to this sort of substantial entertainment, would be 
disposed to read poetry with the eye of a connoisseur, would be 
little captivated with smooth, polished, unmeaning periods, and would 
turn with double eagerness and relish to the force and precision of 
individual details, transferred, as it were, to the page from the canvas. 
Thus an admirer of Teniers or Hobbima might think little of the 
pastoral sketches of Pope or Goldsmith ; even Thomson describes 
not so much the naked object as what he sees in his mind's eye^ 
surrounded and glowing with the mild, bland, genial vapours of his 
brain : — but the adept in Dutch interiors, hovels, and pig-styes must 
find in Mr, Crabbe a man after his own heart. He is the very thing 
itself; he paints in words, instead of colours: there is no other 
difference. As Mr. Crabbe is not a pinter, only because he does not 
use a brush and colours, so he is for the most part a poet, only 
because he writes in lines of ten syllables. All the rest might be 
found in a newspaper, an old magazine, or a county -register. Our 
author is himself a little jealous of the prudish fidelity of his homely 
Muse, and tries to justify himself by precedents. He brings as a 
parallel instance of merely literal description. Pope's Hoes on the gay 
Duke of Buckingham, beginning * In the worst inn*s worst room see 
Villiers lies ! ' But surely nothing can be more dissimilar. Pope 
describes what is striking, Crabbe would have described merely what 
was there. The objects in Pope stand out to the fancy from the 
mixture of the mean with the gaudy, from the contrast of the scene and 
the character. There is an appeal to the imagination ; you see what 
U passing in a poetical {>oint of view. In Crabbe there is no foil, no 
contrast, no impulse given to the mind. It is all on a level and of a 
piece. In fact, there is so little connection between the subject- 
matter of Mr. Crabbers lines and the ornament of rhyme which is. 
tacked to them, that many of his verses read like serious burlesqi 
and the parodies which have been made upon them are hardly so 
quaint as the originals. 

Mr. Crabbers great fault is certainly that he is a sickly, a querulous, 
a uniformly dissatistied poet. He sings the country ; and he siogi 
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it in a pidful tone. He chooses this subject only to take Uie charm 
out of it, and to dispel the illusion, the glory, and the dream, which 
had hovered over it in golden veree from Theocritus to Cowper, 
He sets out with professing to overturn the theory which had 
hallowed a shepherd's life, and made the names of grove and valley 
music to our ears, in order to give us truth in its stead ; but why 
not lay aside the fool's cap and bells at once i Why not insist on 
the unwelcome reality in plain prose? If our author is a poet, why 
trouble himself with statistics? If he is a statistic writer, why set 
his ill news to harsh and grating verse? The philosopher in paint- 
ing the dark side of human nature may have reason on his side, and 
a moral lesson or remedy in view. The tragic poet, who shows 
the sad vicissitudes of things and the disappointments of the passions, 
at least strengthens our yearnings after imaginary good, and lends 
wings to our desires, by which we, 'at one bound, high overleap all 
bound ' of actual suffering. But Mr. Crabbe does neither. He 
gives us discoloured paintings of life ; helpless, repining, unprofitable, 
unedifying distress. He is not a philo)>opher, but a sophist, a 
misanthrope in verse ; a namby-ptmby Mandcville, a Malthus turned 
metrical romancer. He professes historical fidelity ; but his vein 
is not dramatic ; nor does he give us the proi and eons of that 
versatile gipsey. Nature. He does not indulge his fancy or 
sympathise with us, or tell us how the pour feel ; but how he should 
feel in their situation, which we do not want to know. He does 
not weave the web of their lives of a mingled yarn, good and ill 
together, but clothes them all in the same dingy linsey-woolsey, or 
tinges tliem with a green and yellow melancholy. He blocks out 
all possibility of good, cancels the hope, or even the wish for it as 
a weakness; checkmates Tityrus and Virgil at the game of 
pstoral cross-purposes, disables all his adversary's white pieces, and 
leaves none but black ones on the board. The situation of a 
coimtry clergyman is not necessarily favourable to the cultivation of 
the Muse. He is set down, perhaps, as he thinks, in a small 
curacy for life, and he takes his revenge by imprisoning the reader's 
imagination in luckless verse. Shut out from social converse, from 
learned colleges and halU, where he passed his youth, he has no 
cordial fellow-feeling with the unlettered manners of the FiUage or 
the Borough ; and he describes his neighbours as more uncomfortable 
and discontented than himself. All this while he dedicates 
successive volumes to rising generations of noble patrons ; and 
while he desolates a line of coast with sterile, blighting lines, the 
only leaf of his books where honour, beauty, worth, or pleasure 
bloom, is that inscribed to the Rutland family ! We might adduce 
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iDStances of what we have said from every page of his works : let 

one suffice — 

' Thus by himself conipcUcd to live each day, 
To wait for crrtain houn the tide's delay j 
At the !utme times the ftamc dull views to see, 
The bounding marsh-bank and the blighted tree; 
The water only when tl»c tides were high. 
When low, the mud half-covered and half-dry ; 
The sunburnt tar that blisters on the planks, 
And bank-side stakes in their uneven ranks ; 
Heaps of entangled weeds that slowly float. 
As the tide rolls by the impeded boat. 
Wlien tides were neap, and in the sultry day. 
Through the tati bounding mud-banks maoe their way. 
Which on each side rose swelling, and below 
The dark warm flood ran silently and slow ; 
There anchoring, Peter chose from man to hide, 
There hang his head, and view the lazy tide 
In its hot slimy channel slowly elide ^ 
Where the small eels, that left tne deeper way 
For the warm shore, within the shallows play i 
Where gaping muscles, left upon the mud, 
Slope their slow passage to the falPn flood : 
Here dull and hopeless he'd lie down and trace 
How side* long crabs had crawled their crooked racc^ 
Or sadly listen to the tuneless cry 
Of Ashing gull or clanging goldcn-eyc } 
What time the sea-birds to the mar^ would come, 
And the loud bittern, from the bull-rush home, 
Gave from the salt-ditch-side the bellowing boom : 
He nursed the feelings these dull scenes produce 
And loved to stop beside the opening sluice; 
Where the small stream, confined In narrow bound, 
Ran with a dull, unvaried, saddening sound j 
Where all, presented to the eye or ear, 
Oppressed the soul with misery, grief, and fear.' 

This is an exact facsimile of some of the most unlovely parts of 
the creation. Indeed the whole of Mr. Crabbe's Borough^ from 
which the above passage ib taken, is done so to the life, that it «een)s 
almost like some sea-monster, crawled out of the neighbouring alinie, 
and harbouring a breed of strange vermin, with u strong local scent 
of tar and bulge-water. Mr. Crabbe's Talfs are more readable than 
his Poems ; but io proportion as the interest increases, they become 
more oppressive. They turn, one and all, upon the same sort of 
teazing, helpless, mechanical^ ualmagiDative distress; — and though 
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it ifl not easy to lay them down, you never wish to take them up 
again. Still in this way, they are highly finished, striking, and 
original portraits, worked out with an eye to nature, and an intimate 
knowledge of the small and intricate folds of the human heart. 
Some of the hest are the ConJiilant„ the story of S'tHy Shore^ the 
Toung Podj the Painter. The episode of Phabr Daivson io the 
yUiagCy is one of the most tender and pensive ; and the character 
of the methodist parson who persecutes the sailor's widow with his 
godly, seliish love is one of the most profound. In a word, if 
Mr. Crabbe's writings do not add greatly to the store of entertaining 
and delightful fiction, yet they will remain, *3S a thorn in the side 
of poetry,* perhaps for a century to come ! 
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* Or winglct of the fairy humming-bird, 
Like atoms of the rainbow fluttering round/ 

CAMFItLL. 

The lines placed at the head of this sketch, from a contemporary 
writer, appear to us very descriptive of Mr. Moore's poetry. His 
verse is like a shower of beauty ; a dance of images ; a stream of 
music ; or like the spray of the water-fall, tinged by the morning- 
beam with rosy light. The characteristic distinction of our author's 
style is this continuous and incessant How of voluptuous thoughts and 
shining allusions. He ought to write with a crystal pen on silver 

f>aper. His subject is set off by a dazzling veil of poetic diction, 
ike a wreath of fiowcrs gemmed with innumerous dew-drops, that 
weep, tremble, and glitter in liquid softness and pearly light, while 
the song of birds ravishes the ear, and languid odours breathe around, 
and Aurora opens Heaven's smiling portals, Peris and nymphs peep 
through the golden glades, and an Angel's wing glances over the 
glossy scene. 

* No dainty flowrr or herb that grows on ground, 

I No arboret with painted blossoms drest. 

And smeliine sweet, but there it might be found 
To bud out fair, and its sweet smells throw all around. 
I 



'No tree, whose bnncheii did not bravely spring j 
No branch, whereon a fine bird did not sit \ 
No bird, but did her shrill notes sw^ectly sing j 
No song, but did contain a lovely dtt : 
Trees, branche*, birds, and songs were framed fit 
For to allure trail minds to careless ease/ . . . 
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Mr. CampbflPs imngination ib fastidious and aelrct; and hei 
though we meet wtch more ex((uiBite beauties in his writings, 
meet with them more rarely : there is comparatively a dearth 
ornamcat. But Mr. Moore's strictest economy is * wasteful ; 
■upcrHuous excess ' : he is always libera), and never at a Ion; 
sooner than not stimulate and delight the reader, hp is willing to 
tawdry, or sufierHcial, or common-place. His Muse roust be j 
at any rate, though she should paint, and wear cast-off decoratic 
Rather than have any lack of excitement, be repeats himself; i 
< Fden, and Eblis, and cherub-smiles ' fill up the pauses of i 
sentiment with a sickly monotony. — It has been too much < 
author's object to pander to the artijicia] taste of the age ; and 
productions, however brilliant and agreeable, are in consequence soe 
what meretricious and effemmate. It was thought formerly enough 
have an occasionally fine passa^^e in the progress of a story or a pod 
and an occasionally striking image or expression in a fine passage 
description. But this style, it seems, was to be explodea as rud 
Gothic, meagre, and dry. Now all must be raised to the sai 
tantalising and preposterous level. There must be no pause, 
interval, no repose, no gradation. Simplicity and truth yield 
the palm to affectation and grimace. The craving of the pub 
mind after novelty and effect is a false and uneasy appetite that mi 
be pampered with fine words at every step — we must be tickl 
with sound, startled with show, and relieved by the importunai 
uninterrupted display of fancy and verbal tinsel as much as possit 
from the fatigue of thought or shock of feeling. A poem is 
resemble an exhibition of fire-works, with a continual explosion 
quaint figures and devices, l^ash after Bash, that surprise for t] 
moment, and leave no trace of light or warmth behind them, 
modem poetry in its reuograde progress comes at last to be c 
structed on the principles of the modern Opera, where an attem 
is made to gratify every sense at every instant, and where 
understanding alone is insulted and the heart mocked. It is in th 
view only that we can discover that Mr. Moore's poetry is vitia 
or immoral, — it seduces the uste and enervates the imagination, 
creates a false standard of reference, and inverts or decompounds 
natural order of association, in which objects strike the thoughts : 
feelings. His is the poetry of the bath, of the toilette, of the saloa 
of the fashionable world ; not the poetry of nature, of the hearty 
of human life. He stunts and enfeebles equally the growth of 
imagination and the affections, by not taking the seed of poetry 3 
sowing it in the ground of truth, and letting it expand in the df 
and rain, and shoot up to heaven, 
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' And ipreul it» sweet leaves to the air, 
Or dedicate its beauty to the sun/— 

instead of which he anticipates and defeats his own object, by 
plucking Bowers and blossoms from the stem, and setting them in 
the ground of idleness and folly — or in the cap of his own vanity, 
where they soon wither and disappear, 'dying or ere they sicken! ' 
This is but a sort of child's play, a short-sighted ambition. In 
Milton we meet with many prosaic lines, either because the subject 
does not require raising or because they are necessary to connect the 
story, or serve as a relief to other passages — there is not such a 
thing to be found in all Mr. Moore's writings. His volumes present 
us with ' a perpetual feast of nectar'd sweets ' — but we cannot add — 
'where no crude surfeit reigns.' He indeed cloys with sweetness; 
he obscures with splendour ; he fatigues with gaiety. We are 
stifled on beds of roses — we literally lie * on the rack of restless 
ecstacy.' His flowery fancy 'looks so hn and smells so sweet, 
that the sense aches at it.' His verse droops and languishes under a 
load of beauty, like a bough laden with fruit. His gorgeous style is 
like 'another mom risen on mid-noon.* There is no passage that 
is not made up of blushing lines, no lioe that is not enriched with a 
sparkling metaphor, no image that is left unadorned with a double 
epithet — all his verbs, nouns, adjectives, are equally glossy, smooth, 
and beautifiil. Every stanza is transparent with light, perfumed with 
odours, floating in liquid harmony, melting in luxurious, evanescent 
delights. His Muse is never contented with an offering from one 
sense alone, but brings another rifled charm to match it, and revels in 
a fairy round of pleasure. The interest is not dramatic, but melo- 
dramatic — it is a mixture of painting, poetry, and music, of the 
natural and preternatural, of obvious sentiment and romantic costume. 
A rose is a Gu/, a nightingale a Bu/iul. We might fancy ourselves 
in an eastern harem, amidst Ottomans, and otto of roses, and veils 
and spangles, and marble pillars, and cool fountains, and Arab maids 
and Genii, and magicians, and Peris, and cherubs, and what not ? 
Mr. Moore has a little mistaken the art of poetry for the cosmetic art. 
He does not compose an historic group, or work out a single figure ; 
but throws a variety of elementary sensations, of vivid impressions 
together, and calls it a description. He makes out an inventory of 
beauty — the smile on the lips, the dimple on the cheeks, item, golden 
locks, itcmt a pair of blue wings, *>m, a silver sound, with breathing 
fragrance and radiant light, and thinks it a character or a story. He 
gets together a number of fine things and fine names, and thinks that, 
flung on heaps, they nuke up a fine poem. This dissipated, fulsome, 
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finding that old talisman and hackneyed poetical machine, *a penitent 
tear'— 

' Joy* joy for ever ! my task is done — 
liie gates arc pass'd, and Heaven in won I 
Oh ! am I not nappy ? I am, I am — 

To thee, sweet Eden 1 how dark and sad 
Arc the diamond turrets of Shadukiam, 
And the fragrant bowers of Ambcrabad/ 

There is in all this a play of fancy, a glitter of words, a shallowness 
of thought, and a want of truth and solidity that is wonderful, and 
that nothing but the heedless, rapid glide of the verse could render 
tolerable ; it seems that the poet, as well as the lover, 

* May bestride the Gossamer, 
That wantons in the idle, summer air, 
And yet not fall, so light is vanity '. ' 

Mr. Moore ought not to contend with serious difficulties or with 
entire subjects. He can write verses, not a poem. There is no 
principle of massing or of continuity in his productions — neither 
height nor breadth nor depth of capacity. There is no troth of 
representation, no strong internal feeling — but a continual flutter and 
display of affected airs and graces, like a finished coquette, who hides 
the want of symmetry by extravagance of dress, and the want of 
passion by flippant forwardness and unmeaning sentimentality. All 
is flimsy, all is florid to excess. His imagination may dally with 
insect beauties, with Rosicrucian spells ; may describe a butterfly's 
wing, a flower-pot, a fan : but it should not attempt to span the great 
outlines of nature, or keep pace with the sounding march of events, 
or grapple with the strong fibres of the human heart. The great 
becomes turgid in his hands, the pathetic insipid. If Mr. Moore were 
to describe the heights of Chimboraco, instead o( the loneliness, the 
vastness and the shadowy might, he would only think of adorning it 
with roseate tints, like a strawberry-ice, and would transform a 
magician's fortress in the Himmalaya (stripped of its mysterious 
gloom and frowning horrors) into a jeweller's toy, to be set upon a 
lady's toilette. In proof of this, see above 'the diamond turrets of 
Shadukiam,' &c. The description of Mokanna in the fight, though 
it has spirit and grandeur of effect, has still a great alloy of the mock- 
heroic in it. The route of blood and death, which is otherwise well 
marked, is infested with a swarm of ' fire-fly ' fancies. 

* In vain Mokanna, 'midst the general flight, 
Stands, like the red moon, in some stormy night, 
Among the fugitive clouds, that hurrying by, 
Leave only her unshaken in the sky.' 
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This simile is line, and would have been perfect^ but that the moon 
16 not red, and that she seems to hurry by the clouds, not they by 
her. 

The descriptioa of the warrior's youthful adverBvya 

' Whose coming seems 
A light, a glory, such as breaks in dreama ' 

is fAatastic and enervated — a field of battle has nothing to do with 
drcanu : — and again, the two lines immediately after, 

' And every sword, true as o'er billows dim 
The Qcedle tracks the load-star, following him ' — 

are a mere piece of enigmatical ingenuity and scientific nrimrnm^ir- 
pimmwec. 

Wc cannot except the Irish Mfiodirs from the same censure. If 
these national airs do indeed express the sou] of impassioned feeling 
in his countrymen, the case of Ireland is hopeless. If these pretti- 
Dcsses pass for patriotism, if a country can heave from its heart's core 
only these vapid, varnished sentiments, lip-deep, and let its tears of 
blood evaporate in an empty conceit, let it be governed as it has been. 
There are here no tonefi to waken Liberty, to console Humanity. 
Mr. Moore converts the wild harp of Krin into a musical snuff-box ! * 
— We do except from this censure the author's political squiba, and 
the 'Twopenny Post-bag.' These are essences, are 'neats of 
spicery,' bitter and sweet, honey and gall together. No one can 
60 well describe the set speech of a dull formalist,^ or the flowing 
locks of a Dowager, 

* In the manner of Ackermann'n dresses for May.' 

His light, agreeable, polished style pierces through the body of the 
court — hits off the faded graces of 'an Adonis of fifty,' weight 
the vanity of fashion in tremulous scales, mimics the grimace of 
affectation and folly, shows up the littleness of the great* and spears 

' Compre hia ton^ with Buma*i. 

' * There wu a little man, ind he had a little toul. 

Add he uid. Little toul, let ai try,' kc. 
Psrody on 

* There wm a little man, and he had a little igaa* — 

One ahould thtnk this eaquisite ridicule of a pedantic effuiton might have 

tilenccd for ever the automaton that delivered it ; but the official peraonage in 

?Deition at the clotc of the Scuion adiirctaed an cxtra-^fHcial congratulation to the 
tincc Refcni on a bill that had n«r paued— as if to repeat and ioiist up(m our 
errora were to jailify them. 
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a phalaox of statesmcD with its gliitering point as with a diamond 

broach. 

'In choosing song^ ch? Rcgcm named, 
•' Had I a hean i'or falsehood fram'd : " 
While gentle Hcrttbrd beggd and prayd 
For " Young I am, and Norr afraid."' 

Nothing in Pope or Prior ever surpassed the delicate insinuation and 
adroit satire of these lines, and hundreds more of our author's com- 
position. We wish he would not take pains to make us think of 
them with leas pleasure than formerly. — The 'Fudge Family* is in 
the same spirit, but with a little fallmg-off. There is too great 
a mixture of undisguised Jacobinism and fashionable slan^. The 
' divine Fanny Bias * and • the mountains a fa Russe * figure in some- 
what quaintly with Buonaparte and the Bourbons. The poet also 
launches the lightning of political indignation ; but it rather plays 
round and illumines his own pea than reaches the devoted heads 
at which it is aimed ! 

Mr. Moore is in private life an amiable and estimable man. The 
embellished and voluptuous style of his poetry, his unpretending origin, 
and his mignon figure, soon introduced him to the notice of the great, 
and his gaiety, his wit, his good-humour, and many agreeable accom- 
plishments fixed him there, the darling of his friends and the idol of 
fashion. If he is no longer familiar with Royalty as with his garter, 
the fault is not his — his adherence to his principles caused the separa- 
tion — his love of his country was the cloud that intercepted the 
sunshine of court-favour. This is so far well. Mr. Moore vindicates 
his own dignity ; but the sense of intrinsic worth, of wide-spread 
fame, and of the intimacy of the great makes him perhaps a little too 
fastidious and exigeunt as to the pretensions of others. He has been 
so long accustomed to the society of Whig Lords, and ko enchanted 
with the smile of beauty and fashion, that he really fancies himself 
one of the sety to which be is admitted on sufferance, and tries very 
unnecessarily to keep others out of it. He talks familiarly of works 
that are or arc not rend 'in our circle * ; and seated smiling and at his 
case in a coronet-coach, enlivening the owner by his brisk sallies and 
Attic conceits, is shocked, as he passes, to sec a Peer of the realm 
shake hands with a poet. There is a little indulgence of spleen and 
envy, a little servility and pandering to aristocratic pride in this pro- 
ceeding. Is Mr. Moore bound to advise a Noble Poet to get as fast 
as possible out of a certain publication, lest he should not be able to 
give an account at Holland or at Laosdown House, how his friend 

Lord B had associated himself with his friend L. H ? Is 

he afraid that the ' Spirit of Monarchy ' will eclipse the * Fables for 
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the Holy Alliance * id viruletice and plain speaking ? Or arc the 
merabcTi of the * Fudge Family ' to secure a monopoly for the abase 
of the Bourbona and the doctrine of Divine Right: Because he u 
genteel and sarcastic, may not others be paradoxical and argumenta- 
tive? Or must no one bark at a Minister or General, unless they 
have been first dandled, like a little French pug-dog, in the tap of a 
lady of quality? Does Mr. Moore insist on the double claim of 
birth and genius as a title to respectability in all advocates of the 
popular fiide— but himself? Or is he anxious to keep the pretensions 
of hiR patrician and plebeian friends quite separate, w as to be himself 
the only point of union, a sort of double meamng^ between the two ? 
It is idle to think of setting bounds to the weakness and illusions of 
self-love as long as it is coniined to a man's own breast; but it ought 
not to be made a plea for holding back the powerful hand that is 
stretched out to save another struggling with the tide of popular 
prejudice, who has suffered shipwreck of healthi fame, and fortune 
in a common cause, and who has deserved the aid and the good 
wishes of all who are (on principle) embarked in the same cause by 
eoual zeal and honesty, if not by equal talents to support and to 
adorn ii ! 

We shall conclude the present article with a short notice of an 
individual who, in the cast of his mind and in political principle, 
bears no very remote resemblance to the ]>atriot and wit just spoken 
of, and on whose merits we should descant at greater length, but that 
personal intimacy might be supposed to render us partial. It is well 
when personal intimacy produces this effect ; and when the light, that 
daz.3^1ed us at a distance, does not on a closer inspection tarn out an 
opaque substance. This is a charge that none of his friends will 
bring against Mr. Leigh Hunt. He improves upon acquaintance. 
The author translates admirably into the man. Indeed the very 
faults of his style arc virtues in the individual. His natural gaiety 
and sprightlinesa of manner, his high animal spirits, and the innotu 
quality of his mind, produce an immediate fascination and intoxication 
in those who come in contact with him, and carry off in society what- 
ever in his writings may to some seem flat and impertinent. From 
great sanguineness of temper, from great quickness and unsuspecting 
simplicity, he runs on to the public as he docs at his own fireside, 
and talks about himself, forgetting that he ii not always among 
friends. His look, his tone are required to point many things that 
he says: his frank, cordial manner reconciles you instantly to a little 
over-bearing, over-weening self-complacency. ' To be admired, he 
needs but to be seen ' : but perhaps he ought to be seen to be fully 
appreciated. No one ever sought his society who did not come away 
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with a more favourable opinion of him : no one was ever disappointed, 
except those who had entertained idle prejudices against him. He 
sometimes trifles with his readers, or tires of a subject (from not 
being urged on by the stimoluB of immediate sympathy)— but in con- 
versation he is all life and animation, combining the vivacity of the 
schoolboy with the resources of the wit and the taste of the scholar. 
The personal character, the spontaneous impulses, do not appear to 
excuse the author, unless you are acquainted with his situation and 
habits — like some proud beauty who gives herself what we think 
strange airs and graces under a mask, but who is instantly forgiven 
when she shews her face. We have said that Lord Byron is a 
sublime coxcomb : why should we not say that Mr. Hunt is a 
delightful one i There is certainly an exuberance of satisfaction in 
his manner which is more than the strict logical premises warrant, 
and which dull and phlegmatic constitutions know nothing of, and 
cannot understand till they see it. He is the only poet or literary 
man we ever knew who puts us in mind of Sir John Suckling or 
KtUigrew or Carew ; or who united rare intellectual acquirements 
with outward grace and natural gentility. Mr. Hunt ought to have 
been a gentleman born, and to have patronised men of letters. He 
might then have played, and sung, and laughed, and talked his life 
away ; have written manly prose, elegant verse ; and his Sfory of 
Rimini would have been praised by Mr. Blackwood. As it is, there 
is no man now living who at the same time writes prose and verse so 
well, with the exception of Mr, Southey (an exception, we fear, that 
will be little palatable to cither of these gentlemen). His prose 
writings, however, display more consistency of principle than the 
laureate's; his verses more taste. We will venture to oppose his 
Third Canto of the Story of Rimini for classic elegance and natural 
feeling to any equal number of lines from Mr. Southey's Epics or 
from Mr. Moore's Lalla Rookh. In a more gay and conversational 
style of writing, we think his Epistle to Lord Byron on his going 
abroad, is a masterpiece ; — and the Feait of the Poets has run through 
several editions. A light, familiar grace, and mild unpretending 
pathos arc the characteristics of his more sportive or serious writings, 
whether in poetry or prose. A smile plays round the sparkling 
features of the one ; a tear is ready to start from the thoughtful gaze 
of the other. He perhaps takes too little pains, and indulges in too 
much wayward caprice in both. A wit and a poet, Mr. Hunt is also 
distinguished by fineness of tact and sterling sense : he has only been 
a visionary in humanity, the fool of virtue. What then is the draw- 
back to so many shining qualities, that has made them useless, or 
even hurtful to their owner r His crime is, to have been Editor of 
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the E»amuur ccq yean ago, wbeii tofoe ultuioD was made in it to 
the age of the preient King, and though h» Majestjr ha« grovs 
older, our lucklcu politictao is do wi&er than he vas tbca ! 



ELLA, AND GEOFFREY CRAYON 

So Mr. Charic* Lamb and Mr. Washiogtoo Irrioe choose to desi; 
themselvcf ; and as their lucubrations under one or other of 
moms di guerre have gained considerable notice from the pobliCv 
shall here attempt to discriminate their screral ityles and tnani 
and to point out the beauties and defecu of each in treasiog of 
somewhat similar subjecu. 

Mr. Irvine it, we take it, the more popular writer of the two. or a 
more general farouritc : Mr. Lamb has more devoted* and perhaps 
more judicious partifians. Mr. Irrioe is by birth an Americao, aod 
has, as it were, skimmed the cream^ and taken otf pattenu with grcjl 
■kill and clererness, from our best known and happiest writers, so that 
their thoughts and almost their reputation are indirectly traDsfrrred 
to his page, and smile upon us from another hemisphere, like *the 
pale reflex of Cynthia** brow': he succeeds to our admiration and 
our sympathy by a sort of prescriptive title and traditional privilege. 
Mr. Lamb, on the contrary, being * native to the manner here,* 
though he too has borrowed from previous sources, instead of avaiJ- 
iog himself of the most popular and admired, has groped out his way, 
and made his most successful researches among the more obscure mod 
intricate, though certainly not the least pithy or pleasant of our 
writers. Mr. Washington Irvine has culled and uansplanted Uie 
flowers of modem literature, for the amusement of the general reader : 
Mr. Lamb has raked among the dust and cobwebs of a more remote 
period, has exhibited specimens of curious relics, and pored over 
moth-eaten, decayed manuscripts, for the benefit of the more inquisitive 
and discerning part of the public. Antiijutty after a time has the 
grace of novelty, as old fashions revived are mistaken for new ones; 
and a certain quaintne&s and singularity of style is an agreeable relief 
to the smooth and insipid monotony of modern composition. Mr. 
Lamb has succeeded not by conforming to the Sfnrit of the ^ge^ but 
in opposition to it. He does not march boldly along with the crowd, 
but steals off the pavement to pick his way in the contrary direction. 
He prefers bye-ways to h'^hways. When the full tide of human life 
pours along to some festive show, to some pageant of a day, Elia 
would stand on one side to look over an old book-stall, or stroll down 
some deserted pathway in search of a pensive inscription over a 
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tottering doorway, or somr quaint device in architecture, illustratiTe 
of embryo art and ancient manners. Mr. Lamb has the very eoul 
of an antiquarian, as this implies a reflecting humanity; the him of 
the past hovers forever before him. He is shy, sensitive, the reverse 
of every thing coarsei vulgar, obtrusive, and commonpiace* He would 
fain 'shuffle off this mortal coil,* and his spirit clothes itself in the 
garb of elder time, homelier, but more durable. He is borne along 
with no pompous paradoxes, shines in no glittering tinsel of a fashion- 
able phraseology ; is neither fop nor sophist. He has none of the 
turbulence or froth of new-fangled opinions. His style runs pure 
and clear, though it may often take an underground course, or be con- 
veyed through old-fashioned cotKluit-pipes- Mr. Lamb does not 
court popularity, nor strut in gaudy plumes, but shrinks from every 
kind of ostentatious and obvious pretension into the retirement of his 
ovm mind. 

'The sclf-applauding bird, the peacock see : — 
Mark what a sumptuous phan&cc is he 1 
Meridian sun-beams tempt him to unfold 
His radiant glories, azure, green, and gold : 
He treads as if, some solemn music near, 
His measured step were governed by his ear: 
And seems to say — * Ye meaner fowl, give place, 
I am all splendour, dignity, and grace I ' 
Not so the pheasant on his charms presumes. 
Though he too has a glory in his plumes. 
He, Chrtstlan-iikc, retreats with modest mien ^ 
To the close copse or far tequestcred green, > 
And shines without desiring to be seen.* J 

These lines well describe the modest and delicate beauties of 
Mr. LambU writings, contrasted with the lofty and vain-glorious 
pretensions of some of hi& contemporaries. This gentleman is not 
one of those who pay all their homage to the prevailing idol : be 
thinks that 

' New*bom gauds are made and moulded of things past,* 

nor doet he 

< Give to dust that is a little gilt 
More laud than gilt o*er-dusCed.' 

His convictions *do not in broad rumour lie,' nor are they "set off 
to the world in the glistering foil ' of fashion ; but * live and breathe 
aloft in those pure eyes, and perfect judgment of all-seeing time.* 
Mr. Lamb rather affects and is tenacious of the obscure and remote : 
of that which rests on its own intrinsic and silent merit ; which 
scoroi all aUiaoccy or even the suspicion of owing any thing to noisy 
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ffan df drcHMttBCXk That u a 

ikatvlack is freriiCo thr eye of 
oovcti wnat w>otaei tae njalj oi 
warn. BEarlj vincfa 

taK bocdcn OB OQBnOK 

fwcj aoMt vladi it lad froa a 
tho^jh game bf, m tiiD p uimrf i ci cd, 
jod ha* i^vca acre *v<aj tipm that, h vtB live,' thaa a 
|cflEin;^« due Bsjr be fergoctcii to-nofTOv* Dcatb lia 
•OK tlie ■firtt of fi& m k; aad the iliadowy has Co <m 
floaelUag nfattaiial is e. Ua^tmmmt laom cintBtyim 1 
or ntbcr bis BSUffBtOon loiben oa tbe tagt of cacSf sDd • 
Us miitm^jt iccals to o«r fincy the j*aipr oa the^nb^ 
ica dMky leansty, vidi its idle 

BIr. Lamb hu a dittMto to aev lacca. to 
baSdiap^ to new cnattMH. He is diy of aU tnap oMP ^ 
of al iM— i ptiti os of sttfja ymmcr, of aB ad< 

ncrdy that he does oot rdy vpOB, or ortfinarily avail hiouelf of 
them ; be boldi tbcaa ia ^bhorTcaoe, he saeriy abjores aod dxicardfl 
theuii aod places a peat gal^ bccvcea him aod thna. He ^^•^»^— 
aO the Tilgar anificea of anthonhip^ all the cant of uiticiaa , aod 
helps to aotorietf . He has no g^aod svclliiig theories to aitxacx the 
▼iaasaryaod the eothonast, do passing topics to aSve the tboqgjhdcas 
and the vain. He evades the prescot, he ao^ the fnre. His 
atfcctioQi rcTcrt to, aod sccde oo the paic, bac thea, even this iBHt 
have something penooal aad local ia it to iacercsi hia deeply and 
thorooghly ; be pitches his teat io the sobarbs of exittiDC minafii ; 
brings down the account of character to the few scragQ^DS leauiua of 




the last geocratioa ; seldom rco tur t * beyood the bflls of 
and occupiei that nice pome bu a icu igyii— aad 
humanity. No ooe makes the toor of oar soathcra metropolis or 
describes the manners of the last age, so well as Mr. Lamb — ^with n 
fine, aod yet so formal an air — with such ririd obscurity, with soch 
arcb piquancy, such picturesque qoaintoess, such smiliae pathos. 
How admirably be has sketched the former inmates of the Somb-Sca 
House ; what * fioe fretwork be makes of their doaUe aad single 
entries ! ' With what a firm, jet subtle pencil he has embodied 
Mrs. £aftle*i Ofimomj m W%ut ! How notably be rmhabia a 
isooered beau ; how delightfully an amour, that was okld forty yeara 
ago, reriTet in his pages! with what well-disgnised Inaaoort he 
introduces us to his rclauoos, aod how freely he serves op his &iesids! 
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Certainly, some of his portraits ure ^xturej, and will do to hang up as 
lasting and lively emblems of human infirmity. Then there is no one 
who has so sure an ear for ' the chimes at midnight,' not even 
excepting Mr, Justice Shallow ; nor could Master Silence himself 
take his * cheese and pippins ' with a more signilicant and satisfactory 
air. With what a gusto Mr. Lamb describes the inns and courts of 
law, the Temple and Gray's-Inn, as if he had been a student there 
for the last two hundred years, and had been as well acquainted with 
the person of Sir Francis Bacon as he is with his portrait or writings! 
It is hard to say whether St. John's Gate is connected with more 
intense and authentic associations in his mind, as a part of old London 
Wall, or as the frontispiece (time out of mind) of the Gentleman's 
Magazine. He haunts Watling- street like a gentle spirit; the 
aveouea to the play-houses are thick with panting recollections, and 
Christ's-Hofipita! utiJl breathes the balmy breath of infancy in his 
description of it ! Whittington and his Cat are a fine hallucination 
for Mr. Lamb's historic Muse, and we believe he never heartily 
forgave a certain writer who took the subject of Guy Faux out of 
his hands. The streets of London are his fairy-laod, teeming with 
wonder, with life and interest to his retrospective glance, as it did to 
the eager eye of childhood ; he has contrived to weave its iritest 
traditions into a bright and endless romance ! 

Mr. Lamb's taste in books is also fine, and it is peculiar. It is 
not the worse for a little iJiosyncraty. He does not go deep into the 
Scotch novels, but he is at home in Smollet or Fielding. He is 
little read in Junius or Gibbon, but no man can give a better account 
of Burton's Anatomy of Melancholy, or Sir Thomas Brown's Urn- 
Burial, or Fuller's Worthies, or John Bunyan's Holy War. No 
one is more unimpressible to a specious declamation ; no one relishes 
a recondite beauty more. His admiration of Shakespear and Milton 
does not make him despise Pope ; and he can read Parnel! with 
patience, and Gay with delight. His taste in French and German 
literature is somewhat defective ; nor has he made much progress in 
the science of Political Economy or other abstruse studies, though he 
has read vast folios of controversial divinity, merely for the sake of 
the intricacy of style, and to save himself the pain of thinking. 
Mr. Lamb is a good judge of prints and pictures. His admiration 
of Hogarth does credit to both, particularly when it is considered 
that Leonardo da Vinci is his next greatest favourite, and that his 
love of the actual does not proceed from a want of taste for the /V/ro/, 
His worst fault is an over-eagemese of enthusiasm, which occasionally 
makes him take a surfeit of his highest favourites. — Mr. Lamb excels 
in familiar conversation almost as much as in writing, when his 
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modetty does Dot overpower hii Belf-poMession. He is as little of 

a proscr as possible; but he biurtt out the finest wit and sense in the 
world. He keeps a good deal in the back-ground at first, till some 
excellent conceit pushes him forward, and then he abounds in whim 
and pleasantry. There is a primitive simplicity and self-deoiaJ about 
his manners ; and a Quakerism in his personal appearance, which is, 
however, relieved by a fine Titian head, full of dumb eloquence ! 
Mr. Lamb is a general favourite with those who know him. Hii 
character is equally singular and amiable. He is endeared to his 
friends not less by his foibles than his virtues ; he insures their esteem 
by the one, and does not wound their self-love by the other. He 
gains ground in the opinion of others, by making no advances in hii 
own. We easily admire genius where the diffidence of the possessor 
makes our acknowledgment of merit seem like a sort of patronage, ox 
act of condescension, as we willingly extend our good oflices where 
they arc not exacted as obligations, or repaid with sullen indifference. 
— The style of the Essays of EJia is liable to the charge of a certain 
manrurism. His sentences are cast in the mould of old authors ; his 
expressions are borrowed from them ; but his feelings and observations 
are genuine and original, taken from actual life, or firom his own 
breast; and he may be said (if any one can) 'to have coined his 
heart for /r///,' and to have split bis brain for fine distinctions ! 
Mr. Lamb, from the peculiarity of his exterior and address as an 
author, would probably never have nude his way by detached and 
independent efforts ; but, fortunately for himself and others, he has 
taken advantage of the Periodical Press, where he has been stuck 
into notice^ and the texture of his compositions is assuredly fine 
enough to bear the broadest glare of popularity that has hitherto 
shone upon them. Mr. Lamb's literary enorts have procured hira 
civic honours (a thing unheard of in our times), and be has been 
invited, in his character of Elia, to dine at a select party with the 
Lord Mayor. We should prefer this distinction to that of being 
poet-laureat. We would recommend to Mr. Waithman's perusal 

iif Mr. Lamb has not anticipated us) the Rosamond Gray and the 
ohn IVooJvil of the same author, as an agreeable relief to the noise 
of a City feast, and the heat of City elections. A friend, a short 
time ago, quoted some lines ^ from the last-mentioned of these works, 
which meeting Mr. Godwin's eye, he was so struck with the beauty 
of the passage, and with a consciousness of having seen it before, that he 
was uneasy till he could recollect where, and after hunting in vain for 
' The description of aporti in the foreit : 

*To Kc the mo to bed and to ariae, 
Like some hot amourist with glowing eyes,' &c. 
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it in Ben Jonson, Beaumont and Fletcher, and other not unlikely placet* 
sent to Mr. Lamb to know if he could help him to the author ! 

Mr. Washington Irvine's accjuaintance with English literature 
begins almost where Mr. Lamb'a ends, — with the Spectator^ Tom 
Brown's works and the wits of Queen Anne. He is not bottomed 
in our elder writers, nor do we think that he has tasked his own 
faculties much, at least on English ground. Of the merit of bis 
Kntcker-hocker^ and New York stories, we cannot pretend to judge. 
But in his Sketch-book and Bracehridge-Hall he gives us very good 
American copies of our British Essayists and Novelists, which may 
be very well on the other side of the water, or as proofs of the 
capabilities of the national genius, but which might be dispensed with 
here, where we have to boast of the originals. Not only Mr. 
Irvine's language is with great taste and felicity modelled on that of 
Addiaon, Goldsmith, Sterne, or Mackenzie; but the thoughts and 
sentiments are uken at the rebound, and as they are brought forward 
at the present period, want both freshness and probability. Mr. 
Irvine's writings are literary anachronisms. He comes to England 
for the iirst time ; and being on the spot^ fancies himself in the 
midst of those characters and manners which he had read of in the 
Spectator and other approved authors, and which were the only 
idea he had hitherto formed of the parent country. Instead of 
looking round to see what 'we are^ he sets to work to describe us as 
wr 'mere — at second hand. He has Parson Adams, or Sir Roger dc 
Coverley in his *mintPs eye*; and he makes a village curate or a 
country 'squire in Yorkshire or Hampshire sit to these admired 
models for their portraits in the beginning of the nineteenth century. 
Whatever the ingenious author has been most delighted with in the 
representations of books, he transfers to his port-folio, and swears 
that he has found it actually existing in the course of his observation 
and travels through Great Britain. Instead of tracing the changes 
that have taken place in society since Addison or Fielding wrote, he 
transcribes their account in a different hand-writing, and thus keeps 
OS stationary, at least in our most attractive and praise-worthy qualities 
of simplicity, honesty, modesty, hospitality, and good-nature. This is 
a very flattering mode of turning fiction into history, or history into 
fiction ; and we should scarcely know ourselves again in the softened 
and altered likeness, but that it bears the date of 1820, and issues 
from the press in Albemarle-street. This is one way of compliment- 
ing our national and Tory prejudices ; and coupled with literal or 
exaggerated portraits of Tankee peculiarities, could hardly fait to 
please. The first Essay in the Sketch-hook, that on national Anti- 
pathies, is the best; but after that, the sterling ore of wit or feeling 
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is gradually spun thinner and thinner, till it fades to the shadow 
of a shade. Mr. Irrinc is himself, we believe, a most agreeable and 
deserving man, and has been led into the natural and pardonable 
error wc speak of, by the tempting bait of European popularity, in 
which he thought there was no more Hkely method of succeeding 
than by imitating the style of our standard authors, and giving us 
credit for the virtues of our forefathers. 



We should not feel that we had discharged our obligations to 
truth or friendship, if we were to let this volume go without in- 
troducing into it the name of the author of f^rg'tnitu. This is the 
more proper, inasmuch as he is a character by himself, and the only 
poet now living that is a mere poet. If we were asked what sort of 
man Mr. Knowles is, we could only say, • he is the writer of 
Virginius.' His most intimate friends see nothing in him, by which 
they could trace the work to the author. The seeds of dramatic 
genius are contained and fostered in the warmth of the blood that 
flows in his veins ; his heart dictates to his head. The most un- 
conscious, the most unpretending, the most artless of mortals, he 
instinctively obeys the impulses of natural feeling, and produces a 
perfect work of art. He has hardly read a poem or a play or Been 
any thing of the world, but he hears the anxious beatings of his own 
heart, and makes others feel them by the force of sympathy. Igno- 
rant alike of rules, regardless of models, he follows the steps of truth 
and simplicity ; and strength, proportion, and delicacy are the infallible 
results. By thinking of nothing but his subject, he rivets the atten- 
tion of the audience to it. All his dialogue tends to action, all hit 
situations form classic groups. There is no doubt that Virginius is 
the best acting tragedy that has been produced on the modern stage. 
Mr. Knowles himself was a player at one time, and this circumstance 
has probably enabled him to judge of the picturesque and dramatic 
effect of his lines, as we think it might have assisted Shakespear. 
There is no impertinent display, no flaunting poetry ; the writer 
immediately conceives how a bought would tell if he had to speak it 
himself. Mr. Knowles is the first tragic writer of the age ; in other 
respects he is a common man ; and divides his time and his affections 
between his plots and his fishing-tackle, between the Muses' spring, 
and those mountain-streams which sparkle like his own eye, that gush 
out like his own voice at the sight of an old friend. We have known 
him almost from a child, and we must say he appears to us the same 
boy-poet that he ever was. He has been cradled in song, and rocked 
in it as in a dream, forgetful of himself and of the world ! 

The End of The Spirit of the Age. 
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There are two consideratioDs which seem aecessary to be attended 
to ID abridging any author ; the size of the work, rendering it 
inaccessible to the generality of readers, and the merit of the work) 
rendering it desirable that it should be within every one's reach. It 
is easy to perceive, that these two conditions are not always united : 
there are some works whose only merit seems to be, that they arc so 
large that nobody can read them ; whose ponderous bulk, and for- 
midable appearance, happily serve as a barrier to keep out the infection 
of their dulness. 

The work, of which the following is an abridgment, notwithsunding 
its excellence, has been little read, A philosophical work in seven 
large volumes presents no very great attractions to the indolent 
curiosity of most readers. Even the seven volumes of Clarissa, and 
Sir Charles Grandison, are at present viewed with doubtful looks by 
the eye of taste, and reluctantly engaged in : and our modem novelists, 
that happily privileged race of authors, whose works * not sicklied o'er 
with the pale cast of thought,* are exempt from the charge of dulneas 
or rnnuit have been obliged to contract the boundless scenes of their 
imagination within four slender volumes, where the diminutive page vies 
in vain with the luxuriant margin. As to the studious and recluse 
reader, there is generally another obstacle which prevents him from 
gratifying his curiosity with respect to works of this extent, however 
valuable or important. 

Again, there are works of great length, which cannot, however, 
be reduced into a less compass, 'without suffering loss and diminution.' 
Though vast, there is nothing useless, nothing superfluous in them ; 
and nothing can be taken away or displaced, without destroying the 
symmetry and connection of the whole. This is certainly not the 
case with the writings of Abraham Tucker: they are encumbered 
and weighed down with a load of unnecessary matter. Not that 
there are any great inequalities in them, nor any parts which, taken 
separately, are not entertaining and valuable ; but the work is swelled 
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out with cndleu repetitions of itself. The same thing is said c 
and OTcr again ; the same subjects discussed io a different sKapc, till 
the reader is tired* and his atcencioo quite distracted. This radical 
defect, which is certainly a drawback on the usefulness of the work, 
appears evidently to have arisen from the manner of composing it. 
The author was a private gentleman, who wrote at his ease, and for 
his own amusement : he had nothing to do but to take his ilmci and 
follow the whim of the moment. He wrote without any regular 
plan, and without foreseeing or being concerned about the deriationss 
the shiftings and windings, and the intricate cross-movements in which 
he should be entangled. He had leisure on his hands ; and provided he 
got out of the labyrinth at last, he was satisfied — no matter how often 
he had lost his way in it. When a subject presented itself to him, he 
exhausted all he had to say upon it, and then dismissed it for another. 
The chapter was thrown aside, and forgotten. If the same subject 
recurred again in a different connection, be turned it over io his 
thoughts afresh ; as his ideas arose in his mind, he committed them 
to paper ; he repeated the same things over again, or inserted aoy new 
observation or example that suggested itself to him in confirmation of 
his argument ; and thus by the help of a new title, and by giving a 
different application to the whole, a new chapter was completed. By 
this means, as he himself remarks, his writings are rather a tissue of 
loose essays than a regular work $ and indeed the leaves of the Sybils 
could not be more loose and unconnected. It is so far then from 
being an injury, that it must be rather an advantage to the origioal 
work to expunge its repetitions, and confine its digressions, tf this 
could be done properly. 

This is, in fact, what I have attempted to do: whenever I came 
to a passage that was merely a repetition of a former one, I struck it 
out : and at the same time, I endeavoured to abridge those detailed 
parts of the work which were the longest, and the least interestiog. 
and to correct the general redundance of the style. I have not, 
however (that I know of), omitted any thing essential to the merit of 
the work. All the singular observations, all the fine illustrations, 
I have given nearly in an entire state to the reader : I was afraid to 
touch them, lest I should spoil them. The rule that I went by was, 
to give every thing that I thought would strike the attention io 
reading the work itself, and to leave out every thing (except what was 
absolutely necessary to the understanding of the subject), that would 
be likely to make no lasting impression on the mind. A good 
abridgment ought to contain just as much as we should wish to 
recollect of a book; it should give back (only in a more perfect 
manner) to a reader well acquainted with the original, 'the image of 
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hie mind,' bo that he would misB no FaTourite passage, none of the 
prominent parts, or distinguishing features of the work. How far 
1 have succeeded, must be left to the decision of others : and 
perhaps in some respecu one is less a judge of the execution of a 
work like this, than of an original performance. The same deception 
ukes place here, as, I have been told by painters, sometimes happens 
in copying a fine picture. Your mind is full of the original, and you 
see die imitation through this borrowed medium ; you transfuse its 
grace and spirit into the copy ; you connect its glowing tinu and 
delicate touches with a meagre outline, and a warm fancy sheds its 
lustre over that which is little better than a blank : but when the 
original impression is faded, and you have nothing left but the copy 
for the imagination to feed on, you (ind the spirit evaporated, the 
expression gone, and you wonder at your own mistake. I can only 
say, that I have done my best to prevent my copy of the Light of 
Nature from degenerating into a mere caput mortuum. As to the pstos 
and labour it has cost me, or the time I have devoted to it, I shall 
say nothing. However, if any one should be scrupulous on that 
bead, I might answer, as Sir Joshua Reynolds is said to have done to 
some person who cavilled at the price of a picture, and desired to 
know how long he had been doing it, ' All my life.' 

Of the work itself, I can speak with more confidence. 1 do not 
know of any work in the shape of a philosophical treatise that 
contains so much good sense so agreeably expressed. The character 
of the work is, in this respect, altogether singular. Amidst all the 
abstruseness of the most subtle disquisitions, it is as familiar as 
Montaigne, and as wild and entertaining as John Buncle. To the 
ingenuity and closeness of the metaphysician, he unites the principal 
knowledge of the man of the world, and the utmost sprightliness, and 
even levity of imagination. He is the only philosopher who appears 
to have had his senses always about him, or to have possessed the 
enviable faculty of attending at the same time to what was passing in 
his own mind, and what was going on without him. He applied 
every thing to the purposes of philosophy ; he could not see any thing, 
the most familiar objects or the commonest events, without connecting 
them with the illustration of some difficult problem. The tricks of a 
young kitten, or a little child at play, were sure to suggest to him 
some useful observation, or nice distinction. To this habit, he was, 
no doubt, indebted for what Paley justly calls *his unrivalled power 
of illustration.* To be convinced that he possessed this power in the 
highest degree, ii is only necessary to look into almost any page of 
his writings : at least, 1 think it impossible for any one not to perceive 
the beauty, the maivete^ the force, the clearness, and propriety of his 
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illustrations* who has not previously had his understanding strangely 
overlaid with logic and criticism.' — If he was surpassed by one or two 
writers in logical precision and systematic profundity, there is no meta- 
physical writer who is equal to him in clearness of apprehension, and a 
various insight into human nature. Though he excelled greatly in 
both, yet, he excelled more in what is called the method of induction, 
than that of analysis : he convinces the reader oftener by shewing him 
the thing in dispute, than by defining its abstract qualities ; as the 
philosopher is said to have proved the existence of motion by getting up 
and walking. I do not, for my own part, look up with all that awe 
and admiration to the grave professors of abstract reasoning that it it 
usual to do. They are so far from being men of great comprehension 
of mind, (if by this we are to understand comprehending the whole 
of every subject) that the contrary is generally the case. They are 
persons of few ideas, of slow perceptions, of narrow capacities, of dull 
but retentive feelings, who cannot seize or enter into the infinite 
variety and rapid succession of natural objects, and are only susceptible 
of those impressions of things, which being common to all objecU, and 
constantly repeated, come at length to fix those lasting traces in the 
mind, which nothing can ever alter or wear out. By attending only 
to one aspect of things, and that the same, and by leaving out always 
those minute dilTerences and perplexing irregularities which disturb 
the sluggish uniformity of our ideas, and give life and motion to our 
being, men of formal understandings are sometimes able to pursue 
their inquiries with a steadiness and certainly that are incompatible 
with a more extensive range of thought. Abstraction is a trick to 
supply the defect of comprehension. The moulds of the understanding 
may be said not to be large enough to contain the gross concrete 
objects of nature, but will still admit of their names, and descriptions, 
and general forms, which lie flatter and closer in the brain, and .ire 
more easily managed. The most perfect abstraction is nothing more 
than the art of making use of only one half of the understanding, and 
never seeing more than one half of a subject, in ♦he same manner as 
we find that those persons have the acutest perceptions, who have lost 
some one of their senses. A man, therefore, who disdains the use of 
common sense, and thinks to arrire at the highest point of philosophy, 
by thus denaturalizing his understanding, is like a person who should 

* Tbcsc pertona who have been %o long on the rack of incampr«hea«ble tKeorin 
anil captious diiputcs, who»r minrii have been stretcbeil on the Procrustes* bei) of 
metaphyBJcal syatcms, lill they hfivc acquired a horror of any thing like cotnnooa] 
■enK or familiar cxprcfiion, put me in mind of what it laid of thote who hsi 
been really pat to the rack : they can bear their unnatural Uiitortcil aiatc tolerably 
well ; it ia the return of icoae aoti motion which ii deadi to them. 
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deprive himnelf of the use of his eye-sight^ in order that he might be 
able to grope his way better in the dark ! 

A man may set up for a system -maker, upon <i single idea : be 
cannot write a sensible book without a great many. I do not deny 
that one idea may often involve, and be the parent of many others : 
but I do not see how knowledge is at all the worse, because it brings 
us immediately acquainted with the very form of truth, instead of 
serving merely as an index, or clue to direct us in the search of it. 
If the one method tcnd« more effectually to sharpen the understanding, 
the other enriches it more. The one method puts you upon exerting 
your own faculties ; the other, meeting you half way, wisely saves you 
from the necessity of taking all that pains .ind trouble in the search 
after truth, which few persons are disj^scd to take, and is therefore 
more generally useful. The great merit of our author's writings is 
undoubtedly that sound, practical, comprehensive good sense, which is 
to be found in every part of them. What is I believe the truest 
test of fine sense, is that affecting simplicity in his observations, which 
proceeds from their extreme truth and liveliness. Whatever recalls 
strongly to our remembrance the common feelings of human nature, 
and marks distinctly the changes that take place in the human breaAl, 
must always be accompanied with some sense of emotion ; for our 
own nature can never be indifferent to us. 

If there is any fault in his practical reasonings, it is that they .ire 
too discursive, and without a determinate object. No difficulty ever 
escapes his penetration ; every view of his subject, every confie<juence 
of his principles is stated and examined with scrupulous exactness, 
and the weak aides and inconveniences of every rule are pointed out, 
till a sort of sceptical uncertainty is introduced, and the mind sinks 
into a passive indifference. This kind of reasoning is certainly not 
calculated to rouse the energy of our active powers ; but 1 believe it 
is that which generally accompanies much dispassionate inquiry. I 
am afraid the most p.itient thinkers are thoae who have the most 
doubts and the fewest violent prejudices ; and perhaps, after all, we 
shall be forced to acknowledge with Sterne, as the truest philosophy, 
* that there is not so much difference between good and evil as the 
world are apt to imagine.' A writer, indeed, who has a system to 
support, is not likely to fall into this error ; but then, if it is only 
because he has a system to support, what is the value of that 
confidence in his opinions, which is the result of wilful blindness ? 
A man's living much in retirement (as was the case with our author) 
where his thoughts have a calm and even course to How in, may 
also contribute much to this indecision of mind There is many a 
champion who would soon sink into silent scepticism, if he was not 
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argcd on by the nccesstty of maintaining opinions which he ha« once 
avowed, and had nobody to dispute against but himself. The epirit 
of contradiction is the great source of dogmatism and pertinacity of 
opinion. I am aware, that a habit of much disputing also produces 
the contrary effect. But even where it renders men sceptical, it doeat 
not render them candid. It is therefore in great cities, to literary 
clubf;, that you meet with the fewest siocere opioioDs, and the most 
extravagant as<>ertion8. 

As to his Bvstem of belief on the subject of religion, I am unable 
to say what it was: and perhapR he did not know himself. I hare 
however no doubt, that he was sincere in his professions of attachment 
to the established doctrines, or that he wiis habitually accustomed to 
look upon them as true. Still there is a distinction, which is not 
always attended to, between that kind of assent which is merely 
habitual, or the effect of choice, which depends upon a disposition 
to regard any object in a certain point of view, and that internal 
conviction, in which the will has no concern, which is the result of 
a free and unbiassed judgment, and which a man retains in spite of 
himitelf. Subtle distinctions are not always the most palpable ; and 
therefore sometimes retjuire the aid of violent suppositions lo render 
them intelligible. I can conceive, that a person may all his life 
live in the belief of a certain notion, without once suspecting the 
contrary ; yet, that if the case could be put to him, to declare his 
opinion freely to the best of his judgment, for that, if he were 
mif^aken, his life muot answer for it, he would instantly iind by 
what slender threads his former opinion hung. The sense of con- 
venience, humour, or vanity, are sufficient to blind the understanding, 
and determine our opinions in speculative points, and matters of 
indifference. Common compliance, or good-nature, or personal 
regard, may lead them to give credit to, and defend the truth of a 
story told by a friend, which yet, if I were put to my oath, I could 
not do. So that we, in fact, very often believe that to be true, 
which we inoto to be faUe.^ The atheint is no longer an atheist on 
a sickbed; and a violent thunderstorm has been known not only to 
clear the air, but to cure the freethinker of his affected scruples with 
respect to the proofs of a superintending Providence. But the 
difference of our conclusions in such cases does not arise from any 
new evidence, or farther investigation of the subject, but from the 
greater interest wc have to examine carefully into the real state of 
our opinions, and to throw off all disguises that conceal them from 

* How difficult do we find it, la bctievc that a penoo is telllntt ui a fslsehtxHJ, 
whilr we arc with him, though we may at the lame time be thoroughly convinced 
that this it the cate. 
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ourselves. Now this ultimate test cannot very well be applied to a 
man's religious professions, because the power of denouncing 'pains 
and penalties' is already lodged in other hands; but I cannot help 
suspecting, that if this test could have been applied to some of oar 
author's notions, his external and internal, or, to use his own ex- 
pressions, his exoteric and esoteric creed, would not have been 
found to coalesce perfectly together. It is amusing to observe with 
what gravity he sets himself to inveigh against freethinkers and free- 
thinking; when he himself, as to his mode of reasoning, is one of 
the greatest of freethinkers. He seems to have been willing to 
kftp the game entirely in his own hands ; or else to have supposed 
that the liberal exercise of reason was only proper for gentlemen of 
independent fortune ; and that none but those who were in the 
commission of the peace, should be allowed to censure vulgar crrori. 
This was certainly a weakness. 

With respect to his metaphysical system, he must be considered 
as the founder of his own school ; or at least, the opinions of 
difTcrent sects are so mingled up in him, that he cannot be coo- 
sidered as belonging to any party. He professes himself indeed, 
and seems anxious to be thought, a disciple of Locke, but this !■ 
evidently very much against the grain \ and he is perpetually put to 
it to reconcile the differences between them on the most essential 
points. — I know but of two sorts of philosophy ; that of those who 
believe what they feel, and endeavour to account for it, and that of 
those who only believe what they understand, and have already 
accounted for. The one is the philosophy of consciousness, the 
other that of experiment; the one may be called the intellectual, 
tlie other the material philosophy. The one rests chiefly on the 
general notions and conscious perceptions of mankind, and endeavours 
to discover what the mind is, by looking into the mind itself; the 
other denies the existence of every thing in the mind, of which it 
cannot find some rubbishly archetype, and visible image in its 
crucibles acd furnaces, or in the distinct forms of verbal analysis. 
The first of these is the only philosophy that is fit for men of sense, 
the other should be left to chymiscs and logicians. Of this last 
kind is the philosophy of I.ticke ; though I would be understood to 
8j)eak of him rather as having laid the foundation, on which others 
have built absurd conclusions, than of what he was in himself. He 
was a man of much studious thought and reflection ; and if every- 
thing by being carried to extremes, were not converted into abuse, 
his writings might have been of lasting service to his country and 
mankind. He staggered under the * pctrilic mace* of Hobbes's 
philosophy, which he had not strength to resist, but yet he attempted 
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of professor Kant, as far as I can understand it, is to explode this 
mechanical ignorancei to take the subject out of the hands of itA 
present possessors, and to admit our own immediate perceptions to 
be some evidence of what passes in the human mind. It takes for 
granted the common notions prevalent among mankind, and then 
endeavours to explain them ; or to shew their foundation in nature, 
and the universal relations of things. This, at least* is a modest 
proposal, and worthy of a philosopher. The understanding here 
pays a proper deference to the other parts of our being, and knows 
its own place : whereas our modern sophists, meddling, nuisy, and 
self-sufficient, think that truth is only made to be disputed about ; 
that it exists no where but in their experiments, demonstrations, 
and syllogisms ; and leaving nothing to the silent operations of nature 
and common sense, believe that all our opinions, thoughts, and 
feelings, are of no value, till the understanding, like a pert com- 
mentator, comes forward to enforce and explain them ; as if a book 
could be nothing without noteSi or as if a picture had no meaning io 

in dieir hands, or you would fancy that onr author had lately been at the 

Promontory of aoaei. Ani^rew Parzut, on the lolution of Doiei, waa a novice 
to him. t am a Uttte uneasy at thU scheme of reducing all our ideas to points and 
solid substance!. It is like the project to the philosopher, who contended that 
all the solid nutter in the nniversc might be contained in a nutshell. This is 
ticklish ground to tread upon. At this rate, and if the proportion holds, each 
man will hardly have a single particle of onderBian<ttng left to his iharc j and in 
two larife quarto volumes, there may not perhaps be three grains of solid sense. 
Mr. Tooke, as a man of wit, may naturally with to turn every thing to point. But 
this method will not hold in metaphysics ; it is necessary to spin the thread of our 
ideas a little liuer, and to take up with the flimsy texture of mental appearances. 
It is not easy to philosophize in solid epigrams, or explain abstruse questions by (he 
t*rein£ of points. I do not, however, mean to object to Mr. Tookc's etymological 
system as an actual history of language, but to that superficial glots of philosophy 
which is spread over it, and to the whole of his logic i I might instance in the 
axiom, on which the whole turns, that * it is as absurd to talk of a complex idea as 
of a complex star.' Now this and such like phrases had better have been left out t 
it is a goot! antithesis, but it is nothing more. Or if it had been put into the 
mouth of Sir Francis, who is a young man of lively parts, and then gravely 
answereil by Mr. Tookc, it would have been all very well. But as it stands, it 
is injurious to the interests of philosophy, and an aflfront to common sense. 
Hartley proceeded a good way in making a dinecled map of the brain ; and did 
all he could to prove the human soul to contnt of a white curd. After all, he 
wai forced to confess, that it was imposiible to get at the mind itKlf ; and be was 
obliged to rest satisfied with having spent many years, an<l wasted immense 
ingenuity, in 'vicariously torturing and de^ctng' its nearest representative in 
matter. He was too great a man not to perceive the impossibility of ever re- 
conciling matter and motion with the nature of thought j and he therefore left 
his system imperfect. But it fell into good hands, and soon had all iti deficiencies 
supplied, and its duubts cleared up, to the entire satisfaction and admiration of all 
the dull, the superficial^ and the ignorant. 
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it till it was pointed out by the connoisseur ! Tucker was certainly 
an arrant tmant from the system he prctcndB to adopt, and one of the 
common sense school. Thus he believed with professor Kant in the 
unity of consciousness, or • that the mind alone is formative,' that 
fundanieotal article of the trattseendfntai creed ; in the immateriality 
of the soul, etc. His chapter on consciousness is one of the best 
in the whole work ; and is perhaps as close an example of reasoning 
as is any where to be met with. I would recommend it to the senoox 
perusal of all our professed reasoners^ but that they arc so thoroughly 
satisfied with the profession of the thing, so fortified and wrapped up 
in the mere name, that it is impossible to make any impressioa upo«lj 
them with the thing itself. On some other questions, which form 
the great leading outlines of the two creeds, as that of self-love, for 
instance, his opinions seem to have been more unsettled and wavering. 
I have already offered what I have to say on this subject in a little 
work published by Mr. Johnson ; and I shall therefore say the h 
about it here.* However, as I may not soon have an opportunity 
recurring to the same subject, and as there is a part of that work 
with which 1 am not very well satisfied, the subject of which is 
also treated of in the following pages, it may not perhaps be alto- 
gether impertinent to add a few observations for the further clearing 
of it up. 

We are told, that sympathy is only self-love disguised in aoothtf 
form, that it is a mere mechanical impulse or tendency to our own 
gratification. It is asked, Do we not attach ourselves to the idea of 
another's wcllare, because it is pleasing to us, and do we not feel an 
aversion or dislike to certain objects, whether relating to ourselves or 
others, merely because they are disagreeable to us ; and is not this 
self-love ? I answer no. Because, in this logical way of speaking, 
it is a misnomer to call my attachment to any particular object ot 
idea by a name that implies my attachment to a general principle, 
or to any thing beyond itself. Numerically and absolutely speaking, 
the particular idea or modification which produces any given action, 
is as much a distinct, individual, independent thing in nature, and 
has no more to do with myself, that is, with other objects, and ideas- 
which have no immediate concern in producing it, than one indi- 
vidual has to do with another. The notion that our motives are 
blind mechanical impulses, if it proves anything, proves, that instead 
of being always governed by self-love, there is in reality no such 
thing. So that, as far as this argument goes, it is no less absurd to 
trace our love of others to self-love, than it would be to account for 
a man's love of reading ftom his fondness for bread and butter, or to 

' Eway on Hiunao Actioa. 
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say that his having an ear for music arose from his reli&h for port 
wine. It is therefore necessary to suppose, that when we attempt 
to resolve alt our motives into self-love, we only mean to refer them 
to a certain class, and to say, that they all agree in having some 
circumstance in common which brings them under the same general 
denomination. Now, there is one way in which this hi» been 
attempted, by proving that they are all ours, that they all belong to 
the same being, and arc therefore all equally seltish. This is as 
bad as Soame Jenyns's argument, that all men may be said to be 
born equal, because they are equally born. So, if it is contended, 
that sympathy is a part of our nature, and therefore seltish ; that the 
imagination and understanding are real efficient causes of action, 
and therefore operate mechanically ; that our ideas of all external 
existences, of other persons, their names, qualities and feelings, are 
only impressions existing in our own minds, and are therefore 
properly selfish, and ought to be called so ; I shall have nothing to 
object to this kind of reasoning, but that it is taking a great deal 
of perverse pains to no purpose. The question stands just where 
it did, it is not moved a jot further. For what difference can be 
made in the question, by our calling benevolence selfishnesSi or 
sympathy self-love, I cannot discover, except that we should lose 
the advantage of having a distinct word to express those affections 
and feelings which confessedly have nothing to do with sympathy. 
The question therefore is, whether all our affections are of this latter 
class, or whether the two words do not express a distinction which 
has no real foundation in nature. This is in fact what must be meant 
by saying that sympathy is self-love in disguise ; for this must imply 
that sympathy does not operate as such, that it is only the ostensible 
motive, the accidental circumstance, the form or vehicle that serves to 
transmit the efHcacy of another principle lying hid beneath it, and 
that has no power but what it derives from its connection with some- 
thing else. But, in order to establish this mechanical theory of self- 
love, it appears to me necessary to exhibit sympathy as it were 
abstracted from itself, to resolve it into another principle, and to shew 
that it would still produce exactly the same effects as it does at 
present. Now there are two ways in which I can conceive that 
this might be satisfactorily made out, viz. if it could be shewn, first, 
that our concern for others only affects the mind as connected with 
physical or bodily uneasiness; or, 2ndly, as abstract uneasiness. 
Suppose, for instance, that the imaginary feeling of what other 
persons suffer, as far as it is confined to the mind only, does not 
affect me at all, or produce the least disposition in my mind or wish 
to relieve them, but that the idea of what they suffer gives me a pain 
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in the bead, or produces an uoeasiness at my stomach, and that then^ 
for the first time, I begin to feel some concern for them, and try to 
relieve them, in order to get rid of my own uneasiness, because I do 
not like the headach or the stomach-ach ; this, I grant, would not 
entitle rac to the character of much disinterestedness, but however 
I might attempt to gloss the matter over by an affectation ot sensibilityy 
and make a virtue of necessity, would be downright, unequivocal 
selllshaeBs. This iirst supposition, however, is not true. To prove 
this, I need only appeal to every one's own tveaat, or at least to our 
observation of human nature ; for it must be clear to every person, 
in one or other of these ways, that our interest in the pleasures and 
pains of others is not excited in the manner here described. Besides, 
how should the mind communicate an uneasiness to the body, which 
it does not feel itself? We must therefore have recourse to the 
second supposition for resolving benevolence into a mere mechanicd 
principle, or shewing that it is at bottom the same with, and governed 
by the same laws as our most selfish impulses. There is no cootra- 
diction in supposing, that however great a disposition there might be 
in the mind to be immediately aifected by the pleasures and pains of 
others, yet the impression made upon us by them might be nothing 
more than a mere abstract sensation of pleasure or pain, a simple 
detached or insulated feeling, existing by itself, and operating as a 
motive to action no further than the individual was concerned, or 
than he was affected by it as a positive, momentary thing. This 
would still be a mechanical and selfish feeling. Compassion would in 
this case be an immediate repugnance or aversion of the mind to an 
actual impression, and a disposition to take the shortest way to escape 
from it, every thing else being a matter of perfect indifference. This 
account supposes the particles of individual feeling to be as it were 
drawn otf by some metaphysical process, and thus disengaged from 
the lifeless unsubstantial forms, to which they were attached, to bend 
their whole force to remove every thing that may cause the least 
disturbance or detriment to the mind to which they belong. You 
must believe, on this hypothesis, that our gross material desires setting 
themselves free from the aiiy yoke of fancy, tend directly to the 
centre of self-interest, as the lead and iron work, when once disengaged 
from the body of the ship, no longer Hoat on the surface of the water, 
borne about by (he winds, but sink at once to the bottom. But I 
have aJready shewn at large, and the reader may easily perceive, 
that this description of the manner in which our motives operate, hai 
not the least foundation in nature. Our ideas and feelings act in 
concert. The will cannot act without ideas, nor otherwise than a« 
it is directed by them. The mind is not so loosely constmctedt at 
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that the different parts can disengage thenuelves at wiil from the 
rest of the system, and follow their own eepaiate impulses. It is 
governed by many different springs united together, and acting in 
subordination to the same conscious power. It is formed, that if it 
could only wish to get rid of its own immediate uneasiness, it could 
Dever get rid of it at all, because it could not tvUI the necessary means 
for that purpose, and would be perpetually tormented by ideal causes 
of pain, without being able to exert itself to remove them. The 
sore part might shrink, but the hand would not be stretched out to 
remove the object that irritated it. Without allowing an elastic 
power to the understanding ; a power of collecting and concentrating 
its forces in any direction that seems necessary ; and without sup- 
posing that our ideas have a power to act as relative representative 
things, connected together in a certain regular order, and not as mere 
simple pleasure and pain ; the will would be entirely useless: indeed, 
there could be no such thing as volition, either with respect to our 
own affairs or those of others. But the fact is, that our ideas of 
certain things are interwoven into the finer texture of the mind, in 
a certain order and connection, as closely as the things themselves 
are joined in nature ; and if, as they exist and are perceived there, 
they are true and efficient causes of action, I see no reason for 
asserting that they act mechanically, when, by this expression, if wc 
affix any distinct idea to it, we must mean something entirely 
different} nor for ascribing those actions and motives to self-love, 
which neither take their rise from, nor are directed by, nor end in 
securing the exclusive interest of the individual as a numerical unit, 
a mere solitary existence. As the idea which influences the mind 
is not a detached idea starting up of its own accord, but an idea 
connected with other ideas and circumstances, presented involuntarily 
to the mind, and which cannot be separated from one another, or the 
whole of them banished from our thoughts, without overturning the 
foundation of all our habits of judging and reasoning, and deranging 
the understanding itself; it follows that the object of the mind, as 
an intelligent and rational agent, must be, not to remove the idea 
itself immediately as it is impressed on itself, but to remove those 
associated feelings and ideas which connect it with the world of 
external nature ; that is, to make such an alteration in the relation 
of external objects, as, according to the necessary connection between 
certain objects and certain ideas, can alone produce the desired effect 
upon the mind. Our mechanical, and voluntary motives are not 
therefore the same, and it is absurd to attempt to reduce them 
under the same taw. They do not move in concentric spheres, but 
are like the opposite currents of a river running many different ways at 
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the same time. The eprings ihiit give birth to our social aiFcctions are, 
by means of the understand iog, a« much regulated by the feelings of 
others, as if they had a real commuDicatioa and sympathy with them, 
and are swayed by an impulse that is altogether foreign to self-love. 

But to return to my author : it may be expected that I ihould 
point out some of those parts of the work which I thick, the 
most excellent, I have already mentioned the chapter on the 
nature of consciousness. That on the necessary connection of our 
motives is ei^ually admirable for the clearness and closeness of the 
reasoaiog, though he afterwards, somehow or other, unaccountably 
deserts his own doctrine. Among the chapters on subjects of 
morality, some of those, which I have entitled misceilaneotu, are 
perhaps the best, as those on vanity, education, death, etc. The 
last of these, I have sometimes conceived, has a resemblaDce, m a 
certain peculiar style of reasoning, in which truth and sophistry are 
artfully btended together, to Cicero's beautiful little treatise on Old 
Age; and, setting aside the exquisite polish of stjrie, and gracetul- 
ness of the manner, in which it would be ridiculous to make any 
comparison with that elegant writer, I think the advantage is clearly 
on the side of our author, in ingenuity and richness of illustration.^ 
But he has taken his boldest and most successful dight, in what he 
calls the Vision ; this is the most singular part of the work^ and 
that by which our author's reputation as a man of genius muot stand 
or fall. I have given it with care, and more at large than any other 
part. The best things in it are his meeting v/ith his wife, and the 
lecture delivered by Pythagoras. 

Had our author been a vain man, his Bituatioo would not have been 
an enviable one. Even the sternest stoic of us all wishes at least 
for some person to enter into his views and feelings, and conBrm him 
in the opinion he entertains of himself. But he does not seem to 
have had his spirits once cheered by the animating cordial of friendly 
sympathy. Discouraged by his friends, neglected by the public, and 
ridiculed by the reviewers, he still drew suihcient encouragement 
from the testimony of his own mind, and the inward consciousness 
of truth. He still pursued his inquiries with the same calmness and 
industry, and entered into the little round of his amusements with 

^ There ia one argument in defence of Old Age, in Cicero, which i» to exijuiiitely 
put, that nothing can turpau it : it i« a pcrlrct 6cn hpuckt for a melaphytician. It 
ta wheie Bome one object! to old age, that the old man, whatever comfurta be nuT 
enjoy, cannot hope to live long, which the young man at least cipccti to do. To 
which ia aoiwercd ; So much the better ; the one has already done what the other 
only hopca to do : the old man hai already lived long : the young man only hope* 
that he may. A roan would be happy a whole day after having such a ibou^t 
as this. 
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the same cheerfulness as ever. He rested satisfied with the enjoy- 
ment of himself, and of his own faculties; and was not disgusted 
with his simple employments, because this made no noise in the 
world. He did not seek for truth as the echo of loud folly ; and 
he did not desist from the exercise of his own reason, because he 
could make do impression on ignorance and vulgarity. He could 
contemplate the truth by its own clear light, without the aid of the 
false lustre and glittering appearance which it assumes in the admiring . 
eyes of the beholders. He sought for his reward, where only the 
philosopher will find it, in the secret approbation of his own heart, 
and the clear convictions of an enlightened understanding. The man 
of deep reflection is not likely to gain much popular applause ; and he 
does not stand in need of it. He has learned to live upon his own 
stock, and can build his self-esteem on a better foundation than that 
of vanity. I cannot help mentioning, that though Mr. Tucker was 
blind when he wrote the last volumes of his work, which he did 
with a machine contrived by himself, he has not said a word of this 
circumstance: this would be with me a sufficient trait of bis 
character. 

The Author of Ad Essay on The Principles of Human Action. 
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It is a circumstance which may at first excite some surprise, that, 
amidst the various improvemeats in books of modern cducatioD, there 
has hitherto been no such thing as a real English Grammar. Those 
which we have are little else than translations of tlie Latin Grammar 
into English. We shall, however, no longer wonder at this circum- 
stance, when wc recollect that the Latin Grammar was regularly 
taught in our schools several centuries before any attempt was made to 
introduce the study of the mother-tongue ; and that even since some 
attention has been paid to the latter, the study of the learned languages 
still having the precedence, our first notions of grammar are necessarily 
derived from them. Those who have written on the subject have 
not been exempt from the influence of early prejudice, and instead of 
correcting the error, have strengthened it. 

The following is an attempt to explain the principles of the English 
language, such as it really is. We have endeavoured to admit no 
distinctions, which, but for our acquaintance with other languages, 
we should never have suspected to exist. The common method of 
teaching English grammar by transferring the artificial rules of other 
languages to our own, not only occasions much unnecessary trouble 
and perplexity ; but by loading the memory with mere technical 
formalities, accustoms the mind to one of the worst habits that can 
be, — that of mistaking words for things, and of admitting a distinc- 
tion without a difference. Wc might here refer particularly to the 
accounts given, in the most approved and popiJar grammars, of the 
genders, and the objective case of English nouns, that is, of a case 
without any difference of termination, and of genders without any 
mark denoting sex, &c. &c. In this respect the French seem to 
have much the advantage of us; as their grammars are, generally 

. speaking, real descriptions of their language, not a fanciful and laboured 

ft account of what has no where any existence. 

H It is now above twenty years since Mr. Home Tooke published 
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hii c cleb r tfcd work oo gnnBar» called tbc D i^eiii uoB of Parley. 
Tboc^h thii haft produced a Ttry importaDC chaoge in the tfaeory td 
Uogttagr, DO notice hai been taLco of it by gramma raa» in tfaeir 
ddinitiont of the Pans of Speech, or ill that faraoch of 
which tuurpi the name of Etymology — ao almoit inexciuafale 
in those whoce professed badneM it vai to fBseract ochen m 
nature aod origin of laogiuge. It ia the object o£ the 
compilation to take advantage of the discoveriea 
work., without adopting its errors.^ 

The soundest amd matt nsefiil parts of Mr. T.'n cjatcm, arv bis 
researches into the origin of indeclinable words, aod we have en- 
grafted the result of most of these into our linJe work, so kar as 
least as to make the subject iDteltigible to the tearner* tboagb if we 
hare merely excited his cariosity, we shall not have entirely £uled in 
Ottr object. 

The practical rules and obserrations in the following work are 
almost entirely selected from other works of the same fcir^f : if k 
should be thought to hare any advantage orrr them, it must be 
chiefly in the theoretical and logical part. We shall here tBcrefere 
present the reader with a shurt general view of the subject, to enxUe 
him to judge in what we differ from others, and whether ic is for the 
better or worse. 

It is common to suppose that the parts of speech, or diiTerctit 
•arts of words, relate to different sons of things or ideas ; aod thai 
it was to express this diiference in the subject-matter of discourse, 

' Mr. Tooke bai fallen into the same raiitake with which he rvpraacha 

ftrecedins %mt«r«, chat of tnpponnf the cfificrrct torts of worda to be the encaacrc 
of the different loru of things. He hai only reveracd their inference • for a» the 
oliJ grJiTimarians who admitted more difTcrent lorta of worda, cootaufed fm 
mate diffcrcncct of ihin^ ao Mr. Tookf^f who aiJmtta of fewer aorts of «ror4a. 
arjp^ei that there can be only as many difTercot lAtit or thtn^ as arc enrcaaed 
by the difTcrmt parta of speech. Thut, if inbttaalivrs and adjectives do oat 
reprcient lubatance and quality, there can be no such difference in natare^or tn the 
human anderttanding. Thia wc coocrive to be a piece of ai falac philoaophy, 
ai if we were to affirm that there can be no difference between blue or yelJow 
becauae they are both adjectives, or between lif;Ht and aound, becau»« they are 
both auhstaativei. Mr. Tooke'i whole object is to show that the difTerent p«rti 
uf speech do not relate to the dltfcrence* in ideas or thingv, and yet he Would make 
the difference in the one, the teat of the difference in the other. As to atl that be 
has sjid of abstraction, and the real or physical meaning of words, wc believr thjc 
we do not umlerstand him ^ for, as far as we do, his facts and caaea seem to us 
to prove the very reverse of his coflcluaionf. So he has brought aooo inaCaacra of 
the mcAnini; of worda to demonstrate that we have no abstract idca&, not one of 
which 20O0 mcaninp ts any thtcg else but an abstract idea. Logic and mcta* 
physics are the weak sides of his leasonbg. But he has rendered rucotal ScrTkn 
to grammar, which cannot be overlooked or forgotten. 
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that one class of words was originally appropriated to one class of 
thingB, and another to another. We have endeavoured to show on 
the contrary, that the grammatical distinctions of words do not relate 
to the nature of the things or ideas spoken of, but to our manner of 
speaking of ihem, i,f. to the particular point of view in which we 
have occasion to consider ihem, or combine them with others in the 
same discourse. The difference between a substantive and an adjec- 
tive for instance, docs not depend on the intrinsical nature of the 
object we think or speak of, but on its being that concerning which 
we affirm something, or that which wc aiftrra of it. So if we say 
that snow is white, snow, the name of the subject of discourse, is a 
substantive, and white, the name of the quality we attribute to it, is 
an adjective, not because snow is a substance, and white a quality, 
for we may epeak of a snowy mountain, or say that whiteness is 
hurtful to the eyes, when these words will change their character, 
though the things themselves cannot. The things themselves do not 
change, but it is wc who view them in a different connection with 
other things, and who accordingly use different sorts of words to 
show the difference of the situation which they occupy in our 
thoughts and discourse. 

The article is generally left quite unexplained, a mere anomaly in 
language. We have endeavoured to show that it is either the 
numeral adjective (un, one) ur that it belongs to the same class 
with the demonstrative pronouns, /Bis, that, &c. 

A substantive had been generally supposed to be a word expressing 
a real thing or substance, as A man, a tree, a house, &c. It was 
however found that this definition would exclude many words from 
being substantives, which are universally allowed to be so ; for 
example, all words expressing qualities, actions, abstract ideas, 
&c. &c. such as, Whiteness, conquest, kingdom, virtue. The only 
definition which io common grammars has been substituted for this 
circumscribed one is as much too loose and general : for a substantive 
is defined by Lowth, Murray, &c., to be the name of any thing that 
exists, or of which we can form any notion. So that all words, i,e. 
all signs of our ideas, must be substantives. We believe that a sub- 
stantive is neither the name of a thing, nor the name of a substance, 
but the name of a substance or of any other thing or idea, considered 
as it is in itself, or as a distinct individual. That is, it is not the 
name of a thing really subsisting by itself (according to the old 
definition), but of a thing conjiJcretl Z9 subsisting by itself. So if we 
speak of white as a circumstance or quality of snow, it is an adjective ; 
but if we abstract the idea of lu/jiie from the substance to which it 
belongs, and consider this colour as it really is in itself, or as a 
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distinct subject ordiscourse, it then becomrs a substaotire, aa Id the 
sentence. White or whiteness is hurtful to the sight. 

Adjectives arc constantly defined as if they were the name* of 
certain qualities, and of no other class of ideas. It is evident from 
what has been said that this detinition is fallaciotis. We speak of a 
stony road, a goitien mountain, a Ualixr girdle, where the words marked 
in italics, and which refer to the substance of which a thing is made, 
not to its (jualiiies, are confessedly adjectives. Any idea or thta^ 
considered as a circumstance belonging to or connected with another, 
may be an adjective. An adjective therefore differs from a aubstantiTr, 
not from its expressing some quality of a substance, but from its 
expressing any thing that is affirmed of or connected with another, to 
wit, its quality, number, form, size, substance, situation, &c. &c.y as 
may be seen in the instances, A vih'ste horse, A fetub part, A romnj 
table, A jma// book. An iron crown, A sea port. On the other hand, 
the characteristic difference between the adjective and the verb is, that 
the former expresses something that is usually known to belong to a 
thing, or which is taken for granted as a circumstance belonging to 
it ; whereas the latter or the verb expresses something not usuaUy 
belonging to a thing, or known to make a part of it, and which 
therefore forms the subject of a distinct proposition. The use of the 
adjective is to describe or define the subject of discourse, that of the 
verb to mari any addition which the speaker wishes to make to it, 
or any circumstance respecting it which it is his immediate object to 
enforce upon the hearer. So if we speak of a ^po'uonoui plant,' we 
take for granted the connection between the subject and the attribute 
as a thing of course, or as already understood ; but if we say, *■ hemlock 
poisons^ or is poisonousy we then distinguish this connection of ideas 
as one which we suppose the hearer to be ignorant of, or which we 
particularly wish to recal to his attention. 

We have been led unintentionally in speaking of the adjectives to 
anticipate our account of the verb. Nothing can be more vague, 
unsatisfactory and confused than the definition commonly given of the 
last, namely, that it is a word signifying To be, To do, or To suffer. 
From this definition the student may be tempted to suppose that 
Being, Doing, and Suffering arc three particular classes of ideas, 
which are always expressed by the verb, and by no other part of 
speech. Let us examine how far this is the case. To love, then, is 
a verb, because it cxprenses Being, Doing, or Suffering, Love (the 
substantive) is not a verb, and yet it surely expresses either Being, 
Doing, or Suffering. Batile, Conquest, &c., are the names of 
actions, yet they are not verbs, but substantives. Active, Hasty, 
Cowardly, are adjectives, all of ihcm expressing Action, Suffering, 
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Being, or a state of being. Tn fact, those who have made and 
adopted this dctinition, have sheltered itc weakness under an ambiguous 
form of expression. If they had said that a verb is a word signifying 
Being, Doing, or Suffering, their account would not hare been 
admitted. The prefix of the infinitive mood (To be, To do, &c.) 
is the only resemblance which the definition has to the subject. 
Instead of defining the verb, they make use of one. It remains 
however ro show in wha; respect To Be, To Do, and To Suffer 
differ from Being, Doing, and Suffering. It cannot be in the subject- 
matter, or the ideas themselves, for these are the same. 

Some persons have confined the signification of the verb to action. 
See Introduction to an Analytical Dictionary by David Booth. But 
this hypothesis, which is more determinate than the other, and at 
least aims at a meaning, is hardly tenable. The verb To Be does 
not express action. To belong to, To possess, To contain, To 
extend over, &c., do not express action, i.e, motion or change. Not 
to say that other classes of words, as nouns and adjectives, express 
action as well as verba, as we have shown above. It would be better 
to s;ay that a verb expresses some fact or event, that is to say, Being, 
Doing, or Suffering, as distinguished from a state of Being, Doing, or 
Suffering. But neither do all verbs express a single act or instance 
of a thing. When we say Two and two make four, we do not mean 
they do so in a single instance, but always. It is true, however, that 
verbs oftener express what happens to a thing, than what belongs to 
it, and that they do not express any proposition more generally than 
the nature of the subject requires. They make any thing known in 
a more marked and pointed, and therefore in a more limited manner. 
This secondary quality in the verb, however, seems to form the chief 
distinction between the participle and the adjective. Those indeed 
who make the participle an essential part of the verb, must adopt the 
definition here referred to, viz, that a verb is a word signifying a single, 
not a general attribution of one thing to another, or the actually being, 
doing, or suffering any thing, as distinct from a state of being, doing, 
or suffering. If we were to adopt any other definition of the verb 
than the one we have inserted, it would certainly be this. But we 
think it more consistent both with the particular meaning of words, 
and with the logic of grammar, to divide adjectives and verbs into 
words intended to express z given, or known connection between our 
ideas, and words intended to communicate a new or unknown one, 
than into words representing a continued connection between the 
subject and the attribute, and an accidental or momentary one. 

We shall here just notice by the way the very unsatisfactory 
account of active and passive verbs given by grammarians. A verb 
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is actifc, they «ay, when it deootei the doing of an acdoo, pantTc 
when it denotes the receiving one. The words To recrhfe a A/»ttr will 
upon this pKnciple signify the doing of an action, and to uy thai om 
articm ii pfrformid \ii\\ signify the receiving one. la fact the Dodoa 
of agency or paAsivencss has no necessary connection «^ith the active 
and paisire forms of verbs. For an attempt to explain this subject, 
we refer to the grammar itself. 

A proDoun it a general term to expre&e an individual. Thoa by 
the worda He, she, it, I, you, &c., wc mean that particular person 
or thing, which occupies a ceruin situation in the discourse, the 
person speaking, or the person spoken to, &c. A pronoun is literally 
a word used instead of, or which supplies the place of a noun, because 
instead of mentioning the name of the individua], we only refer to 
it by some known circumstance of situation which ascertains the 
object we mean. Pronouns arc therefore adjectives defining some 
circumstance of a thing, and put ab&olutely. 

Adverbs are for the most part words expressing the circunutanccv 
manner, degree, &c., of an action, or attribute. Some of them, 
however, as the words No, Yes, are properly abbreviations of whole 
sentences, that is, convey assent to or dissent from an entire pro- 
position. The last of these words is in fact the French verb, 0«V, / 
oeuft used as an indeclinable term, that is, a term having a definite 
sense and meaning like declinable words, but not varied to adapt it 
to dif^rent situations, because it is restricted by custom to a particular 
application. The same account may be given of the other in- 
declinable words. Prepositions and conjunctioos are either noui» 
or verba expressing certain ideas like other nouns and verbs, but 
which are now used only for a particular purpose, and in a particular 
manner ; that ia to say, they are abruptly inserted between other 
words or sentences to join them together, and point out some such 
abstract relation between them as is implied in the original words 
themsclTes. So when we say All except John, wc do not mean 
to address ourselves formally to any person who is to except or leave 
out John, though the preposition Except is undoubtedly the im- 
perative mood of the same verb. Wc merely mean to convey the 
abstract idea, that John is to be excepted from the observation we 
have made, or that what la true of the others is not true of him. So 
the word From is a noun originally signifying Beginning, and now 
inserted before another noun to point it out as the source, cause, or 
first instance of any thing: as He speaks /rom (source) inspiration, 
or inspiration being the cause of his speaking. Interjections are the 
last class of iodecUnable words, and they admit of a similar explana- 
tion. For they are merely words, conveying some sudden btirst of 
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passion, and left standing by themselres without any regular con- 
nection with the rest of the discourse. We also give an inter jectional 
form to half sentences, when we are hurried on by passion into the 
middle of what we mean to express without making any preparation, 
as *Oh virtue! how amiable thou art! i,e, I eannot express how 
amiable thou art.' 

We have thus gone through the different parts of the subject, in 
order to enable those who are conversant in such questions, to judge 
at one view of the merits or demerits of our plan. It is, we confess, 
a little different from others. But those, whose time is chiefly 
occupied in learning grammar, whether Latin or English, are not 
very strongly prejudiced in fevour of established systems. The 
imperfections of those systems are obvious and unquestionable ; and 
therefore an assiduous endeavour to improve upon them, and to place 
the fundamental articles of grammatical knowledge on a clearer and 
more intelligible footing without implicitly subscribing to error and 
absurdity merely because they are old, can scarcely fail to be received 
with favour, and examined with fairness, by competent judges. 
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A REPLY TO THE ESSAY ON POPULATION 

Thomai Robert Maltfaoi** (1766-1834} Stta^ om tit Prina^ o/PpputMkn st $t 
s0t(tt rke Future Improvemntt of Society was published anonymDUily in 179S. The 
leconrt editioD * very much enlarged' appeared wit)i the autbor*i name io a large 
4to volume in 1S03. Far a *ketch of Malthut's life an<) doctrine and of the 
Malthusian controverfly,see Sir Leilic Strphen'i The Engihk UlUitaridntf 11. i37-l8( 
and Z)S-3S9' '^^'^ referencri in the followuig nolct are to the second (1803) 
edition of the Eatay. Cf. Hazlitt'i esaay on Malthus in TAe Sftrit of tht Agt^ antt^ 
pp. 287-298, and the lait Ave csaayi in Paliiical Estayt., vol. in. pp. 356-385. 
A paper by De Quincey, entitled 'Malthua,* in the LanJm Magai»hufoT Oct. 1813, 
led to B brief coatroveriy between De Quincey and Hazlitt, the pariiculan of 
which will be found tn De Quincey'a ff^erii (ed. Maaaon), ix. pp. 3, ZO-31. 
Hazlitt't lU^y '0 Maltha waa reviewed in the Edimhttr^A Review for Aogoat 1810 
(vol. xvi. p. 464), or rather, ai Hazlitt complains, the title of his Rfpfy waa preiized 
to an article In the Edinhmrrh *aa a pretence for making a lornul ealogy* on 
Malthua'i work. Kaxlitt thereupon wrote the following letter to Cobbett'i 
Pot'ttkal Regurtr (Nov. 24, 1810, vol. xviii. p, 1014) under the heading 'Mr. 
Malthna and the Edinburgh Reviewers* : — 

'Sir, — The title-page of a pamphlet which I pubUahcd aome time ago, and prt 
of which appeared in the Political Regiiter in aoiwer to the Eaaay on Population, 
having been lately prefixed to an article in the Edinburgh Review aa a pretence for 
making a formal eulogy on that work, I take the liberty to rcqueat your iniertion 
of a few qoeriei, which may perhaps bring the diipute between Mr. Malthui'a 
admirers and his opponents, to some sort of issue. It will, however, 6rst of all be 
proper to uy tomething of the article in the Review. The writer of the article 
accuaca the 'anonymoua' writer of the reply to the Essay, of misrepresenting and 
miaunderfltanding hit author, and undertakes to give a statement of the real 
principles of Mr, Malthus's work. He at the same tjme informs us for whom 
this statement ia intended, namely, for thoae who are not likely even to read the 
work itself, and who take their opinions on all subject* moral, political, and 
religious, from the periodical reporta of the Edinburgh Review. For my ovm part, 
what I have to say will be addressed to thoie who have read Mr. Malthua'a work, 
and who may be disposed to form some opinion of their own on the subject.— The 
most remarkable circumstance in the Review ia, that it is a complete confession of 
the force of the argumcota which have been brought against the Eaaay. The 
defence here set up of it may indeed be regarded aa the euthanasia of that perform- 
ance. For in what does this defence consist but in an adoption, point by point, of 
the principal objectiona and limitation, which have been offered to Mr. Malthus's 
syatem ; and which being thus ingeniously applied to glosa its defects, the Reviewer 
charges those who had pointed them out with miircprcscntiog and vilifying the 
author ? In fact, the advocates of thia celebrated work do not at preaent defend 
its doctrines, but deny them. The only resource left them ia dut of screening ita 
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fallacici from the Dotice of the public by niiting a cry of miircprrtmtation againic 
thoic who ittempt to cjtpoie ttirm, and by holdmg a muk of fiiroty affcctattoo 
over the real and dUtingutthing fraturci of the work. Scarcely a gliinpae rtnuuis 
of the linking peculiariliea of Mr. Maltfaui'a reaioningf hit bold pjradonea dvrizidle 
by refined gradations into mere harmleii commonpUces, and what ia Kill more 
extraordinary, an almoit entire coincidence of tcntimcnt is found to tubaist betireea 
the author of the catay and his moat zealout opponents, if the i^orance and 
prejudices of the latter would but allow them to see it. Indeed the Edtobttrgfa 
Reviewer gives pretty broad hints that neither friends nor foes hive ever under- 
stood much of the matter, and kindly preaent* hit readers for the 6rst time, with 
the true key to this much admired production. He accordingly proceed* with 
coniiderablc iclf- complacency to translate the language of the esaay into the 
dialect of the Scotch school of economy, to put quite on one side the author's 
geometrical and arithmetical ratios, which had wrought such woadera, to state 
that Mr. Malthus never pretended to make any new discovery, and to quote i 
passage from Adam Smith, which suggested the plan of his work ; to thcw that 
this far-famed work which has been so idly magnified, and so unjustly decried 
as overturning all the commonly received axioms of political philosophy, proves 
absolutely nothing with respect to the prospects of mankind or the means of social 
improvement, that the sole hopes either of the present or of future generations do 
not centre (str^tnge to tell !) in the continuance of vice and misery, but to the 
gradual removal of these, by diffusing rational views of things aad motives of 
action, and particularly by ameliorating the condition, securing the independence, 
»nd raiting the spirit, of the lower classes of society; and finally tint both the 
extent of population, and the degree of happiness enjoyed by the people of any 
country ilepend very much upon, and, ai far as there ia any difference obaervable 
between one country or state of society and another, are wholly regulated by 
political institutions, a good or bad government, moral habits, the state of civilixa- 
tion, commerce, or agriculture, the improvements in art or science, and a variety 
of other causes quite distinct from the sole mechanical principle of population. 
And, this Sir, is what the Reviewer imposes on his unsuspecting readers as the 
sum and substance, the true scope and effect of Mr. Malthus's reasoning. It is in 
truth an almost literal recapitulation of the chief topics insisted on in the Reply to 
the Essay, which the Reviewer seems silently to regard as a kind of necessary 
supplement to that work. — In thia account it is evident, both that Mr, Matthus'a 
pretentions as an original discoverer are given up by the Reviewer, and that hii 
obnoxious and extravagant conclusions are csrefully suppressed. Now with regard 
to the general principle of the disproportion between the power of increase in 
population, and in the means of subsistence, and the necessity of providing some 
checks, moral or physical, to the former, in order to keep it on a level with the 
meant of subsistence, 1 have never in any instance called in tjuestioo either of 
** these important and radical facta," which it is the business of Mr. M.*s work 
to illustrate. All that I undertook in the Reply to the Essay was to disprove 
Mr. Malthus's claim to the iliscovcry of these facts, and to shew that he had 
drawn some very false and sophistical conclusions from them, which do not appear 
in the article in the Review. As far therefore as relates to the Edinburgh 
Reviewers, and their readers, I might consider my aim as accomplished, and leave 
Mr. Malthus's system and pretensions in the hands of these friendly critics, who 
will hardly set the seal of their authority— on either one or the other, till they 
have reduced both to something like their own ordinary standard. But against 
this 1 have several reasons. First, as I never looked upon Mr. Malthus as '^a 
man of no mark or likelihood," ' I should be sorry to see him dandled into insig* 

' ' A fellow of no mark nor Itkeltbood,' Htnry IV. ^ Part I., Ad IIL Scene i. 
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nUiaince, and matle a mere puppet in tbe banda of the Revtewcn. Secondly, I in 
iome meaiure owe it to myiclf to prove that the objectiona I have brought againit 
his tyitem are not the phantoms of my own imagination. Thirdly, Mr. Malthui'a 
work cannot be considered at entirely supcrieiicd by thr nccuunt of it in the 
Review, as there arc, no doabt, many pcnont who will still take their opinion of 
Mr. Mallhus's doctrines from his own writings, and abide by what tlicy find in the 
text as good authority and sound argument, though not sanctioned in the Com- 
mentary, — I will therefore proceed to put the questions I at first proposed is the 
best means I can devise for determining, both what the contents of Mr. Malthut's 
work reallif are, and to what degree of credit ihey are entitled, or how far they arc 
true or faUe, original or borrowed.' 

The queries which follow were with a few alterations republished by Hazlitt in 
T/te Examimtr (Oct. 19, 1815 — The Raind TabU, No. 2j) and in Pothkai Eiiays 
(vol. ut. pp. 3S1-5}. The alterations arc almost entirely confined to the omission 
of all reference to the Edinburgh RrvinUf for which Hazlitt himself had begun to 
write in 1814. The letter concludes as follows : * The drift of these questions, is, 
I believe, sufficiently obvious and direct ; but if they should not be thought clear 
enough in thcmtelvct, I am ready to add a suitable commentary to them, by 
collating a convenient number of passages from the Essay, the Reply, and the 
Review/ 



1, Litter I. First published in Cobbetfi Ptlimat A^iirrr, March 14, 1807 : 

x\. 398. 
Tbt propased alteration, Hazlitt alludes to tbe poor-bw bill of Samuel 
Whitbread (1758-1815), introduced 00 February 19, 1807. One of the 
main features of the scheme was the esiablishmeni of a system of free 
education. The bill was attacked not only by Cobbett {Pefrtica/ Rrgbrer, 
August, September, and October, 1807), and Hazlitt, but also by Maltbui. 
Portions of the scheme passed their second readings as separate bills, but 
were abandoned. See Martincau, Hiitory oj'tkt Peatej I. 1 16. 

2. *fnio Juv* nottt t» bilp Iktm* Job, xxix. is. 

* Pride end cvoeteutntit* St. Mark^ vii. 22. 

* The c»mf>unctiout tiisitiagt a/nature.* Maebetiy Act 1. Scene 5. 

* Laying the Jlattering unction.* HamUty Act 111. Scene 4. 
^Grmd'tTtg the facet of the poor* haiahy\\\. 15. 

Mandrvilie, He refers to Bernard MandevtUe (1670 N1733), whose FaUt •/ 
the BeetfOr Prrvate f/f« Public Beaejitij appeared in 1714. 

* ^yHi but tkin and filmy etc. Hamlet^ Act iii. Scene 4. 

Note. The late Sir H^, Puiteney. Sir William Johnstone Hulteney, Jlh bart. 
of Westerhall (1721-1805), M.P. for Shrewsbury in seven luccessive 
parliaments. His name was origbally Johnstone, but be took the name 
of Pulteney on marrying the youngest daughter and heiress of Daniel 
Pulteney, Lord of the Admiralty m Sir R. Walpole's Ministry. * In private 
life he was remarked principally for his frugal habits, which were perhaps 
the more striking, as he was supposed to be the richest Commoner in the 
kingdom. ... In the latter part of his life he was remarkable for his 
abstemious manner of living, his food being composed of the most simple 
nourishment, principally bread and milk.* Genileman't Magazine, June, 
1805, Vol, LXKv., p. 587. In 1804 he married the widow of Andrew 
Stuart, who fought a duel with Thurlow in connection with tbe Douglas 
cause. Cf. an//, p. 298. 
]. In eorfwe viJi. This well known saying was quoted by Burke in his great 
speech on conciliation with America. See Seiict /^orii, ed. Payne, 1. 224. 
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7*he editor in ■ note (p. 325) quotet from Menaguna (}rd ed., p. 1 Z9] ui 

anecdote of Muretui wtiich ii utd to be the origin of the uytng. 
4, * Batfr martrr.' Hamief, Act 1. Scene 5. 
{. LeiirrtJs Uuf.e. An etprcMtofi of RouHeiu't (Cttitftuiami^ Liv. tr,). 

Uniunestfm eaJtavou'i^ ttc. Hatlitt refrn to Whitbread^t maoagemeat of 

the impeachment of Lord Melville for malvcrution u Treaauter of the 

Nivy. Melville wa» acquitted od June 12, 1806. 

6. Tkt <tU6raud h'^v/arti, John Howard died of camp fcvrr at K.cr»oo <m 

January 20, 1790, while invcttigating the condition of RuHiari mUitary 
hoi pita la. 
Tii * c/kamfiam,' efc. A rFfereoce to Pitt'i description of Buonaparte aa 'the 
child ind champion of Jacobinism. See VoL ni., note to page 99, 

7. * T*t Utrrr /W/ //( Temftji, Act it. Scene I. 
LiTTca II. Poii Mjt JUgnw, May 16, 1B07 i xi- 88}. 

Tht E^giitM io'vr heen cil/tii^ ttc. DiHrrot ftai<l thtl in hii Lfitrt lur Ui at^wrltt^ 
ed. TouraeuK, i. 312, but the opinion wai expretted more than unce in 
France during the period of Anglomania which prevailed in t'-c middle of 
the eighteenth century. Cf. Tcitte, Jtan-Jac^uei Rmtumt (trana. Malthcwa) 
pp. 96 <r. tt<f, 

8. ' W9-tklui imfartunitj im ragi* 

' LiVral of their aid 

To clam'roua Importunity in ragf/ 

Cowper, Tki Tstk, i». 4x3-4. 

9. 'in hant and amiidotf* Addtaon't C0/O, Act t. Scene i. 
Mmtum abludit imago. Horace, Satirei^ 11. 3, 330. 

H^0i!att it tkf cMu). Robert Willace (1697-1771), a mintiter of the Scottiah 
Church, publiabed hil yaritmt Protftcii cf Aienittnti^ Nature^ amd Pr«^/tdemct^ 

in 1761. The Britiih Muaeum copy of Hazlitt'i Rtpiy coataiiuthe follow- 
lag MS. note : * The writer of this note put into the hands of Mr. Haatitt 
in the yeir 1828 a small volume entitled "a philosophical survey of the 
animal creation, which is a tranilation (by the author) of the Theorte da 
Systeme Animal," which the Rev. John Bruckner had publiahed some time 
before ; after a perusal of the English edition of this work, Mr. HaxLitt 
admitted that the principles of the Eisay on Population had been anticipsted 
to a greater extent by the Flemtih Divine, who icttled in England, than 
they hsd be^n by Mr. Wallace.' The Rev. John Bruckner (i?26.i8o4), 
Miniiter of the Dutch Church at Norwich, published ^is Thtarit att Sytiemt 
jin.mai iti 1767^ and Cnncismi on tke Dit'tntont oJ'Purlrf in 1790. 

14. ^ Prtsent circtamtraneet 9/ lAe emrtlk.' In the PtiiiitMl Rigttttr Hazlttt has the 

following note ; *^ A different spirit breathes through chii chapter from that 
of the Kskay \ the ipirit of a gentleman, a philosopher, and a phitanthropbt. 
Mr. Malthua, tmleed, sometimes liropi after his model, and cantt liberality 
in the trxie whine of hypocrisy.' 

15. * St wt/l kit anttcrptiion,' etc. * So shall my uticipatioD preveat your diacovery.' 

HamUtf Act II, Scene 2. 
jirtikmetjcal teritt. In the Politual Regitttr the following note is appended : 
* As far as I undentand the nature of an arithmetical and geometrical 
Series, I do not apprehend that Mr. M. could make good their strict applica- 
tion to the subject. An arithmetical scries is where any number or quantity 
it increased by the perpetual addition of the same given sum or quantity. 
But bow does Mr. M, know that this is true of the cultivation of the Undi 

or that much more rapid strides may not be made at one time than at 

another?* 
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15. Mr. $kandy wat ef opinion^ ttc, Trhtrem S^aJy^ Book 1. chtp. xix. 

18. LiTTZi III. Poiittcal Regtiter, May 23, 1807: si. 935. Hazlitt puMiihed 
part of this letter in hiiPo/itical Eistyt. See vol. 111. pp. 367-374. 

*A nuag^ning parsdex^ ttc. Cf. * The paradoxc* of one age become the 
commoopUcca of the next.' Jowctt, PUto^ in. 155. 

19. TMt rtply of the autAsr of tke Political J tatke. In Thoughi on Dr, Parr's SpU^ 

&/-Mon (i8ot) Godwin replied to Parr, Macklntoaih, and Malthas. M&ny 
years later, in iSzo, he wrote Of PcputaiioH. An Enfoiry camctrmng ikt 
Pffwtr of Incrtast im lie Nttmhm of Mankind^ in Anrvoer to Mr. Malthtti on 
iMat Subject. 

21. * Tke eru^erant ttrtngtk of my argttnunt* A phratc of Mftlthui'i. Eitay «v 

Population, p. 372. 

22. ' ffOiat cmjuratioHy ttc, OtAt/fo, Act i. Scene 3. 

23. And as Trim. Tristram Shandy^ Book vi. chap, xxiii. 

24. ' T*«r tkree btar rtcord,' ttc. Cf. i jfoJin^ v. 7. 

25. ''Tii as easy as iyiag-^ etc. Hamlet^ Act tit. Scene 2. 

To sum up tke lukolt of tkt argument. The conctuiion of Lcner III. from thit 
point is not in the Political Rtgixtrr. 

* And test than vnaUcst dtoarfsy ttc. Paradist Lott, i, 779-78 1 . 

28. ^ It cannot hut be* etc. Malthuf, Euay on Population, pp. 353-4. 

29. * HHio am no great clerk.' Cf. Burke, A Letter to a NohU Lord {fforkt^ 

Bohn, V. 130). *He [Lord Kcppel] was no great clerk.' 
3$. * It may be safely j^rmtd,' ett. Matthus, pp. 7-8. 
36. Sancko PoMva, Dan Siuixottf Part U^ Book tii., chap. xlix. 
38. • Fast hy^* ttc. Paradite Lott^ ij. 1051*2. 

* To nature's furthest 'verge^ etc. 

* Shoot* far into the boiom of dim night 
A gliramcriny dawn. Here Nature firat begina 
Her fartheit verge, and Chaot to retire,' etc. 

Paradise Lost, 11. 1036-8. 

* Come cfi, stTf ttc. King Lear^ Act iv. Scene 6. 

41. A new Iliad of vines. See note to vol. iii. p. to. 

42. * // ktepi on its wf,' ttc. Cf. 

• 1 do know but one 

That unavaailable holds on hn rank, 
Unshaked of motion.' 

Jftdius Cattar, Act in. Scene 1. 

44. * Sfosiid poverty.* Malthui, p. 516. 

Note. * / am not as this poor Hotttntot.* Cf. * God, I thank thee, that I am 

not as other men are, etc, St, Luke^ xviil. 11. 
Note. * Chill and eomjortless* Cf. * All dark and comfortleu.* King Lear ^ 
Act ui. Scene 7. 
4$. ' Palaces, her ladies and her pomp* 

* Our palaces, our ladies, and our pomp of equipage.* 

Cowper, The Tfii, 1. 643-4. 
46. ' UpUad tweilt^ ttc, 

* The grassy uplands* gentle iweltt 
Echo to the bleat of flocki.* 

Coleridge, Ode on tie DepartkgTgar, 11, 125-6. 
S3. XTirj* Don Sluixote had to encounter^ ttc. See Don ^fxe/f. Part II., Book X. 
Chap. xiv. 
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55. * Tirr greaieit merir,* rtr. Otiuth^ Act in. Seme j- 
A^9 maid cauU Irvt near tuA a mam. See note to vol. 1, 

* SVtrt tkty as pr'tmt^ ttc. OtAelft, Act rii. Scene 3. 
Note. Extern Mitt Hcwe^ tic, \a Clariua Harlrme* 

* Tht tin tket HWf eauiy ttutt ium' Htimvt, xiu i. 
' T** rick loiAtn tkafif etc. Twe/fti AOji/, Act i. Scene i. 
^A/I fv Itnte, 9r tke ttw/J wfU U%r* Drjrden'i vertion 

CInfaira (1678). 
63. ^ BMt at tit Jatt in tke haiamct.'' laiak, x\, 15. 
Aarea't roA, ExtJus, vii. 12. 

* &ti mmfiire^' tit. ParaiHie Latf, 11. 907-9. 

* Cmf ^tatett gMd^ etc. * In former itrengih wu boi plethoric ill.' 

Goldsmith, TAt TraitUe*, >44. 
66. DtKT&eJ ly Ho^artk, In what Lamb calls the * sublime print,* entitled *Gin 
Lane.* 

70, Hame't eitertiom, Dialagvtt on Natural tUIrgitm^ Part XI. p. >I2. The asaertioo 

is dented by Malthui in his Essay, p. 587. 

7 1 . Mote. Ji /ate puhiicatten. Letters t9 Samuel Whtbread^ M.P^ am Ut frtfm$J 

BUI far the Amendmtat a/tie Poor Laws (iflo")- 

Note. yactet, etc. 'lUa le jiictrt in aula Aeolus.' Virgil, ^aiid, 1. 140-1. 

8t. ^germjn Sfdmy, Sidney's DtK4Mrut comcernitig Goverameat, written aboot 

1680, in reply to Sir Robert Filraer't FatrtarcAa, were fint publiahed in 

169S. 

fti. ^Tkt face tf the ekarttt ntwrn'mg^ *fu Quoted iaaccunitely from Malthua. 

Sec ame^^p, 173-*. 
Sj. Note. *Motiktf eftmiteSf* etc, 

* Embryoi and iiJiols, eremites and friars, 
White, black, and grey, witii all their tmmpery.* 

Paraditt Losty in, 4,74-5. 

84. Lard Kami's acccuwt, etc. Sec Lord Kamef*a Sketches of tie Wsnry afidroy 
vol 11. pp. 240-1 (edit. 17S8). 

8$. A ntimtm-place tfatk, HuUtt refers to jamei Burgh's (1714*I77S} Ptiitic*l 
OtKuititioas : or, aa Enquiry into fmhRc Errort^ DeftctSy and Ahnut. ISlmt- 
tr&ted ^y, and ettabliskea upon Fattt and Rtmarks extracted frpm a P'arietj af 
Anthwsy ancient and modem, CalcnUltd n draw tkt timely attention If 
Cwtrnment and People to a dm Coniiderattim efthe Necettity^ and rAe Aieant^ of 
rtfatmimg tiote Errort^ Dtftttty and Ahmet ; if restoring ike Ccnstituitm^ and 
imiimttJu State. (3 voli. i7?4-5). 
*TA^ mnett Ckrtmicler.' 'Bat such an honest chronicler at Griffith.* 

Henry /'///., Act it. Scene i. 
' TAe txctllent Montague' Rrfettieni on tM* Riu and Fall af the Antiemt RtPuMti:t, 
Adapted to the Preuat State cf Great Briiaimj by Edward Wortley Monta^ 
(171 3-1776}, son of Lady Mary Wortlry Montagu, was pubUthed tn 17 $9. 
Sec Burgh's Political Disfuiiiiiom^ ui. 68 et jry. 

go. 7*^ descendantt eftAe heroes^ etc. This passage to the end of the <]Qotatjoa ia 
from Bolingbroke'a Political Tracts, 270. Sec Burgh, ui. 414. 

91. Tie account wiicA Voltaire ghoet. Burgfa (ill. 4 lo] quotes thia paaaage frooi 
Eitait tur rifistoire, n. 60. 
Sinci that time it Mas ftl/en^ etc. It is difficnit to understand what such ■ 
w-orihtppcr of Napoleon as Haelitt means by thii sentence. The Vienna 
Congress (181 $) ultimately declared the perpetual neutrality of Svritccr* 
land. 
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NOTES 

* I see, ie tayt^ ttc. Burgh, ui. 416. 

* j1 romrammarion^* etc. HamUt^ Act 11 1. Scene 1 . 
herd Maienoortk. Robert Motetworth« first VUcoani Moleswonh (1656- 

1715), wat appotntcH envoy extraordinary at the Danifb Court in 1691, 
but left abruptly in 1694, and in the lame year if\i\i\\%hcA An ^ccoamt •/ 
Dtmmark as it vfai in tAt year 1692. See Burgh, iii. 412. 

* // muit tttdetii 6e an atiFwer^ etc. AWi SVtU thAt Endi fVtU^ Act 11. Scene 2. 
^ A thing may servty ttc. Ibid, 

Burnfi^i Travch, Gilbert Buroct'a Some Leiitrs ceataiminr an Account of 
what itemed mett rtmarkahle in SwifxerianJy Ifaty^ etc. (1686). See Burgh, 
III. 398-9. 

^ Jta/y t^rwi,' etc. ItiJ. tn. 399. 

*In Engisndy* etc. Ibid. in. 400. 
96. * Tke fii/e o/frtemenf ttc. From Spelman'a Ghisary, quoted in Burgh, 111. 400. 

* It ii conitantly^* etc. Quoted by Burgh (iii. 400) from Hume's Hiitory of the 

Tudert^ II. 640. 
^Nations have ojren,^ ttc. Burgh, m. 34. 

* A intg/e gtnius,' etc. Ihid. 111. lao. 

* Cwwwrrrt,' etc. Ibid. in. 83-4. 

* Tke txtrtme pvutrty^ etc. Ihid. in. 84. 
^ Go^ifrnmenf, according ta Plato^ etc. Cf. Burgh, in. 175-8. 
' Tke great difference tvt iff,* etc. Ibid. in. 210. 

* Among tke Lacedemonians^ etc. Ihid.iu. 150. 
^ArhMie Uys deton^' etc. Ibid. iii. 156. 

* Lycnrgut did not alltrxo^ etc. Ibid. 
*At f^arta* etc. fhid. in. 181. 

* A very wise nun,* etc. Ibid. m. 100. 
' Tke gra^'t Romans,* etc. Cf. Ibid, ill. lOO. The laying alluded to ia Ctcero*i. 

* Nemo enim fere laltat lobriui, nisi forte inaanit.* I^o Murena, Cap. 6, 
• /» tke old English /av/i,* etc. Quoted by Burgh (ill. 139) from Spelman'a 
Cencilu. 

* ^ko eJbvw Ui aiidt* etc, 

* TUl prottitution elbow ui aiide 
In all our crowded atreeti.* 

Cowper, Tkt Taik, 111. 60. 1, 

too, * fntense's fni tvns plaignezy He. Hazlitt seems to be recalling imperfectly a 
passage in Rousseau's Emile (Liv. t.) : — *Noui plajgnons le sort de I'en- 
fance, et c'est le ndtre qu'il faudroit pLaindre. Not plus grands maux nous 
viennent de nous.* See alto a letter to Voltaire, 18th Anguit 1756. 
Corrtspend/mce (1822), i. 216 et leq, 

lot. ZaUucus. Sec Burgh, tii. 180. 

Tke greedy eye^ etc. Cf. Tkt Englitk Cmic ff^riters. (*Comic Writer* of the 
last Ccntiiry 'J and The Round Table {*On Modem Comedy'), vol. 1., p. 13. 

lOX. Narciuta and tke Graces. A ballet by Sir Henry Rowley Bishop (1786-1855], 
produced at the King's Theatre, June, 1806. 
Note. The Memoirs of Fantry Hill. Fanry Hill, er tke Memoirs of a IVaman 
tf Pleasure^ by John Clcland {1709-1789), was published, Part 1. in 1748, 
Part ti. in 1749. In 1750 the work was republished in a milder form by 
Ralph Griffiths, who is laid to have paid twenty guineas for the copyright, 
and made a proiit of ^10,000. Clebnd was summoned before the Privy 
Council, and received a pension of j^ioo from Lord Granville that he 
might devote himielf to worthier forms of literature. 
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3 $4- Coa4orcrt't wotk 



/ft vAicA tht ^oitktd^ tic. yUt iii. 17. 

Haffy mrt thty^ etc. Hizlttt repeated Lhii paragraph in ■ paper in T^ TttSaw 
Ehjoarf, Sm PoJirical Eaayt, voi. in., ootc to p. 266. 
Hurt fy tit archert.' Cowpcr, T^t Taii, 111. 1 13. 
Af. Cmdorra*! ** EiftiiiUf" * cte, Malihnt, p. 
appeared io 1794. 
>o6. * Tib poitiumms fmhiuatim^ etc* IhiJ. 
107. * Thit wmild iitdtedy etc. Rid, p. 368. 

fykut Cnnditit-Uoitit. A * popular place of entertainment and tca-gariiraa * at 
Pentonvilte. See Wheailey ami Cunningbam'i Londem Pa$r amd Prntm^ 
111. 496, and ibidf 1. 86, fur an account of Ba^Tiigsc-WclU, a *noCrO placr 
of entertainment, much reaortetl to bjr the lower sort of trxdeamao," in 
neighbourhood of King*! Crou. 
*T4fre er/ifi/ trc, Malthui, p. 355. 

* Sti(M establishment I, ' etc. Ihid. p. 356. 
no. *• KtUifigfrau: lUnry f^Ul^ Act lu. Scene 2. Sec Malthtu, p. 356. 
111. *^ yariatKiit* etc, Malthus, p, 359. 

'/r will h* iaid, firriafii." Ihid. p. }62. 
*^fyhat can we rtasan^ etc. Pope*t Enay cm Matt, 1, 18, 

Note. Dr. Palry. Sethit Evidemcei ^ CArittianity. Preparatory CoEuidcn- 
tioni. Of the antecedent crcdibilit^r of miracles. 

117. The old argumtmt of tMe Heaf. Haalitl aUuttei to a favoarlte logical 

of the Stoica: * What conttitutea a heap f \t it two, three, or four atotna, 
and on taking them away, when doet a heap ceaac to e^iat V Cf. Honor, 
Ep. II. 1-47 ; and Cicrm, Dt Dnt. n. 4. 

* It doet ftotf koxvever,* etc, Malthua, p. 36 J. 
Siuotti Bickerxtaff. See Tkt Tatler^ No. 75, 
*Afr. Godwin^' etc. Malthui, p. 367. 

118. '// II mt, tkertforey etc. Uid. p. 43, 
120. ' They ntiihr marrfy etc. Sr. Matthew^ xxU. 30. 
122. *■ It may be curinu, etc. Malthua, p. 374. 
128. Tkt charge lakich kt bringt againtt Fame. Ibid, p. 530. 
I 30. * Tbou wko "were bvn^etc. Ibid, p. 377. 
132, ''A man ' he uyi,' etc. Ibid, p. 531. 

1 34. 'i« urerr countriesy etc. Ibid, p, 537, 

135. * There is ene ngktj etc. Ibid. p. 531. 

138. * Skarpeni Ail under standings* etc. *Thy flinty heart,* occnrt in Ham*y yi^ 

Part II., Act III. Scene s. 

139. * Metapkyncal aid.' Macbetky Act 1. Scene 5, 

140. ' Tkt ouantity e/Jetd,* etc. Malthua, p. 375. 
i4i. * As Mr. GMkoiny etc. Ibid. p. 381. 

143. *Iie is kimtelfagain.^ * Richard *fl himielf again.' CoUey Cibbrr*i ventoa ol 
RkJutrd III., Act V. Scene 3. 

145. * H^itk after ^ etc. Butler, Hudibrai, Part 11^ Canto i, 377-8, 

* SuppoUt' etc, Malthui, p. 396. 
' Tkt question fi,' etc. Ibid, p. 422. 

146. * // may alfrtt,' etc. Ibid. p. 398. 
I SO. * Tkey lay keavy burtkcni^ etc. St. Mattkevf, uciii. 4, 

* Fared mmptkoutty,' etc. St. Luke^ xvi, 19. 
151. * Ifimtead; etc. Malthua, p. 405. 
'S3* * ^kou loltd vtrtue^ etc. Otitlldj Act i». Scene i. 
1 56. * Indeptndent/y of any considerations,* etc. Malthua, p. 409. 
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NOTES 

'AtMifrvm what height falUn* Cf. 

*■ into what pit thou feeit 

From what bighih fallen.' 

PsrdSie L«u, I. 91-2. 
And 

' AlaK, from what high hope to what retipee 
Unlooked for are we fallen !' 

Paradiu Regainidf \u 30- x. 

*■ Comtt r« h'm^ tit. Romio and JuBtu Act i. Scene 4. 

*^ SMaii no more nw^rf,' rt€, Goldtmith, Thi Dfterttd y'tUagt^ 239-40. 

' Tke'tr drunhnntii end dinifaihn,' Mahhui, p. 41 1. 

^ TAeir ifUdlid apftaraitce.' See Jiid. p. 516. 

' Tht tymmttry aj perun^' etc, Thii ii a quoiatioa of Malthus*! (p. 488) from 

Godwin [PoUtical ymitict^ Vol. I., Book 1^ Chap. v). 
^Onr Doftori Communtj' elc. Malthut, p. 576. 
^ Father Psui.' In Sheridan's />iirfffrd, firit performed in X775 atCovent Garden. 

* Tkat tke pwfTy eit. Malthut, p. 4 1 1. 
*A mmn fvAe,' etc. Ibid. 

'" if" sayi ^// etc. Ibid. p. 540. 

* Tkts it well tatd^ etc. Henry ^111., Act m. Scene 1. 

* t Itke net,' etc. Merry Wrves tf ffindtor^ Act. iv. Scene 2, 
Omne fylit funetian. Horace, An Poetiea^ 343. 

Mr. Bttrke hst sdid, 'Nobody will be argued into tlavery.* Sf-eecA on 
Amerkan Texatim (April 19, 1774, Select ffirki, ed. Payne, i. 155). 

* Among tke fri)udictt^^ etc. Malthui, p. 477, 

Note. Tucker. Abraham Tucker (1705-1774), who»c chief work Tke Ligkt 
of Naiwe pKTtued (7 voU, 1768-1778) was abridged by Hazlitt (1807). 
See mnte, pp. 371-38$. Psiey acJmitted hi> obligatiuni to Tucker. 

* Witf come wheM tt vft// eome.' Juiiui Caetarj Act ii. Scene 2. 
' The object t/tkoUy' etc, Malthui, p. 508. 

* The f>rtinrt ofdiurett^ etc. Ibid. p. 525. 
Blijil. In TomJaHtt, 

Tke euthanasia for etoid by Hume. Sec hii Enay * On the Britiih Government.* 
*Thcy talk,' »aid Burke. *of Mr. Hume's Euthanasia of the Brituh Consti- 
tution gently expiring without a groan in the paternal arms of a mere 
Monarchy. In a monarchy I Fine trifling indeed ! There it no such 
Euthanasia for the British Constitution.' Regicide Peace (ed, Payne), 

Timea DanaM, tt denaferenteu Virgil, Atneid^ 11. 49. 

Ai tke fauband tecured the virtue ef kit wife, etc. That is, presumably, by 

cutting ofT her head, 'the Sign of the Good Womao,* repreaenting 1 

headless woman carrying her hcatl in her hand. 

* / thouid propoie^ etc. Malthus, p. S38. A great part of the rest of Hazlitt's 

Rtfly was repeated in the Pe/itical Euayt. See vol. 111. pp. 374-381. 
^ Thete pa^r bvUeii of the bratn.* Muck Ado about Nthing^ Act tt. Scene 3. 

* If^Quld tubmit to tke tufferingi, etc. Malthas, p. 539. 

* The xcamry relief^ etc. ibid. p. 41$. 
' Ify at in Ireland^" etc. Ibid. p. 548. 

* It IS nor enoughy' etc. Ibid. p. 549. 

* In some cotmertarioni,' etc. ibid, p. 5^3. 

Antkany's related declaration, yu/im Caesar, Act iii. Scene 2. 

* It very rart/j^' etc. Maltfaus's £iuiy (ist edition, 1 798)1 p. 34. 
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189. JiiBMY BcNTHAM. Thi« cttay appeared originally in the Nrw hlontkif 
Magsmhe (1824, vol. X. p. 68), of which Thomas Campbell was editor 
from 1820 to 1830. For an account of Bentham's life and work, aee 
Sir Leslie Stephen*! T^ English Utiiitarians^ vol. 1. pp. 169-326. 

Tit old adage, * A prophet is not without honouri save in his ovra o)natr7, 
and in hit own house.' St. Mattknu, xiit. 57. 

/■ the plaint ofCkili^ etc, Bentham had many disciples among the patriots of 
South America, and in 1808 thought seriously of going to Mexico. 

ff^ettmintter, where he irvet. In Queen Square Place, now Queen Anne's Gate 
Haslitt himself was from 1812 to 1819 a tenant of Bentham** in Miltwi's 
old house in Petty France, the garden of which Bentham had added to hn 
house in Queen Square. Sec frontispiece to vol. iii., and antcj p. 190. 

* J inouz thee^ etc. *I have seen thee in her, and I do adore thee: my 
mistress show'd me thee, and thy dog, and thy bush.* The Ttfmpett^ Act 11. 
Scene z. 

Mr. Hothouse. John Cam Hobhouse (1786-1869} was defeated at West- 
minster in February 1819, but was returned in the following 3war. 

Lord Rolle. John RoUe (1795-1842) was the hero of The RoUi^, and sat iat 
the great maritime county of Devonshire. He was raised to the peerage m 
1796. See Wraxall's Historical and Posthumous Memoirs (ed. Wheatley, 
rv. 116-119). 

* That waft a thought* etc. * And waft a sigh from Indus to the Pote.* Pope, 
Eloisa to Abelard, 58. 

Sir Samuel Romilly. Rom illy was returned for Westminster in July 1818. 
He had already taken an active part in Parliament as a law-reformer. 

190. * Lone itJaady etc, 'Some happier island in the watery waste.' Pope, fzi^y 

on Many i. 106. 

Chrestomaihic School. The object of this was to apply Lancasterian principles 
to the education of the middle classes. An association, of which Mack- 
intosh, Brougham, James MiU, and others were trustees, was formed in 
1814, and Bentham offered his garden as a site, but the scheme came to 
nothing. Sec Sir Leslie Stephen's The English Utilitarians^ vol. n. p. 22, 

Franklin. Bentham seems to have had a strong personal resemblance to 
Benjamin Franklin. 

191. Foregone conclusion. Othello^ Act in. Scene 3. 

192. Mr. Bentham is not the frit ipriier^ etc. The principle of utility had been 

expressed by (among others) Priestley {Essay on Government^ 1768), Hutche- 
son [Enquiry concerning Moral Good and Evil^ 1725), and Bcccaria (On 
Crimes and Punishments^ 1764). See The English Ulilitariansy vol. 1. p. j-rg. 

*■ He has not allowed for the -wind.' A familiar expression which Hazlitt may 
have seen in I-vanhoe, Chap. xiii. 

^ Bound 1/olatiJe Hermes.' Piiradiie Lost, lil. 602-3. 

193. *^ll appliances^ etc. Henry H^., Part II., Act in. Scene i. 

PosthaeCy etc. *Forsan et hacc olim meminisae juvabit,' Virgil, jirneiei i. 
203. 

195. No more than Montaigne, etc. Essays, Booke 11., Chap. xii. An Apologic of 

Raymond Sebond. Florio's translation, Temple Classics, Vol. 11., p. 200. 

196. *All men act, etc. * Men calculate, some with less exactness, indeed some 
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with more : bat tU men calculate. I would ool tay, that even i mailman 
doei not calcnlatc* Pnitcr^tt of Merah and Leghlatmt^ Chap. xiv. 
§ xxviii. 

196. Too kntnoing by half, * That *i too cWit by half.' Sheridan, TU Rtvati^ Act 

III. Scene 4. 

197. ji Panopticon. 'A mill for ^tinding rogue« honest, and iMle men iaduttrioai ' 

(Benfbam, fForh^ x. 326). Bcntham publithcrt an account of the ichemc 
in 1791 under the title of * The Panopticon, or the Inipcction Hook,' and 
■pent a great deal of money in connection with it. Ultimately a committee 
reported against the scheme and proceeded to found the Millbank Peni- 
tentiary, which waa opened in 1S16. See Tit EngUik VtUitarutns^ i. 
193-206. 

197. ' Dip ii iti the octatt^ £tc, * But I fear, friend, said I, thia buckle won't ttand 

. . . you may immcric it, replied he, into the ocean, and it will itand.' ^ 
Stntimtrttal ycurneyy The Wig, Paris. 

198. Atr.O^t^n. Cf- PalUicui Eiiayi (vol. 111. pp. 121-7) and TmhU-T^ (*0n 

People with one Idea*], 
///i oiidreit to tht hightr ami middU clatttt. The second of Coleridge's Lay 

Sermons (i$i7) was * addressed to the hij;hcr and middle classes.' 
iluntrr'i capt'wity among tit Norti yimerican ladtans. J. Dunn Hunter's 

Mrmoirt vf a Captivity amcmgit thi latiiant ef North jlmtrica^frim ChiUktod 

t» the Agt ofNinttetn^ ttc^ 1824. 

199. ib aooh maaastic. 'To forswear the full stream of the world and to live in a 

nook merely monastic* As Ytm Like It^ Act 111. Scene a. 

* Men of hid: Tht Temptu, Act 11. Scrnc z. 

Mr. Speaker Abhott. Charles Abbot (1757-1829) was Speaker from 1S02 to 
1817, when he retired and became Lord Colchester. Hit mother was the 
second wife of Bentham's father. His uni<juc Diary and Correspondence, 
extending from 1795 '° 18x9, were published in 3 vols, in 1S61. 

He fvtff educated at Eton. Bentham was a Westminster boy. 

200. At the Untverdty. Beniham went to Queen's College, Oxford, in 1760, and 

took his M.A. degree in 1766. 
CharcM-efEngUnditm, Chitrch of Eng/anditm and iti Catechism examned^ 
poblislied in iSiS. 

* 7^ he honeity etc. Hamtety Act 11. Scene 2. 

* Looked enckgh abroad,' etc. * The comipler tort of politicians, who are not 

by learning established in a love of duty, nor ever look abroad into 
universality.* Advancement of Learnings Book 1. 
Mr. Godtota. For Godwin see C. Kegan Paul's HlUsam Godwin : his Fhemdt 
and Contempcrahesj 1 vols. 1S76. 

201. Political yuirice. Godwin's Enquiry concerning Pofitiea/ ynsme Hud in Injlu- 

enee on Morais and Happintix was published in 1795, Thtngt as they are i cr 
the AJventuret of Caleb fPllBami in 1794. 
At Goldsmith used to s^. * Whenever I write any thing, the public make c 
po'mt to know nothing about it.' Botwell, Life ofjohntm (ed. G. B, Hill}, 
lit. 252. 
Sedet, in eternumjiUf etc. 

*Sedet, aetemumqne scdcBit, 
lofclix ThcMut.* 

Virgil, Aantid^ vi. 617-18. 

The false Duessa. The Faerie ^wrae, Book 11., Canto ii., and Canto viii. 
Staoaas 46-8. 
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SOI. His HmM ofPruU. 

'And all the binder psrtet, that few conld apiey 
Were ruinoui and old, but painted cunningly.' 

Bid, Book 1^ Canto W. Stuua 5. 

' Tkt pMlar^ifimumtmt^ etc, Comif, 598-9. 
aoi, * H^Aaty them; etc. St. AUttkeuf^ zi. 7. 

Mr. Soutieft Iiwrifticms. Soutke/t early * Inicriptiona ' (1796-^)* Mine of 

which he reprinted In the collected edition of hit poenu (1837-^), arc, like 

hia Jaan »f Arc and Wmt Tyler^ itrongly radical in aentiment. See Haxlitt't 

PoiiticJil Euerft (voL iii. p. 205). 

Mr. CoUrUge's Religious Musings, Pabliihed in P^mu •« F'trhm Suijettt, 

1796. 
^Like CatOy* etc. Pope, Prohpu t» tke Sstim^ aoS. Tlie line U tMkea from 

Pope'i own Prologue to Addtton'i Ce». 
*By that sin fill tke amgelt, Htury FIH, Act m. Scene a. 
204. ' TJkre was tkt ruk^ etc. 

* There*! the reipect 
That makea calamity of ao long life.* 

HmmJet, Act xn. Scene i. 

104. * Trenckmt blade,* 

* Let not the virgin** cheek 
Make toft thy trenchant sword.* 

Timm efAtkems^ Act iv. Scene 3. 
*All it conscience and tender heart' Chaucer, Prologue^ 150. 
Note. See John Leland's *>< fim; of the Deistical ffriters, atc,^ Letter Tii. 

105. * So ran the teneur of tke bond* Cf. Tke Merchant ofVtmiee^ Act it. Scene I. 

• h Vfos well said,* etc. See ante, note to p. l6i. . 
*FalUnfrstf* etc. Hamlet^ Act 11. Scene 2. 

*Lott the immortal fart^ etc. Othello^ Act ii. Scene 3. 

• Tke guidty' etc. 

* The anchor of my pureat thoughts, the nurte, 
The guide, the guardian of my heart, and aoul 
Of alt my moral being.* 

Wordsworth, Lines composed afrw miles above Tintem jfbbn. 

206. Sir fVaher Scott. * Scott'i baronetcy,^ says Lockhart, * waa conferred on him, 

not in coniequcnce of any Ministerial suggestion, but by the King per- 
sonally, and of his own unsolicited motion j and when the Poet kissed his 
hand he said to him : *'I shall always reflect with pleasure on Sir Walter 
Scott'i having been the first creation of my reign." * The baronetcy was 
Gazetted on March 30, 1820. 

*fFAat in yiuvergne,' etc. Quoted inaccurately from Sluentin Durxtrard^ 
Chap. i. 

' Reason is th tfuecn^ etc. Hazlitt quotes a passage of his own. Sec Political 
Eisapf Vol. 111., pp. 90-1. 

207. * Tke unreasonahlfnea of the reason^ etc. Sec Don Quixote, Book i,, Chap. i. 

• Flying an eagle flight^ etc. Timon of Athens^ Act 1. Scene 1. 
' Thus far y* etc. Job^ xxxviii. 1 1. 

Captain Parry. Captain, afterwards Sir WilUam Edward Parry (1790-185$) 
had recently returned from the second of his voyages for the discovery of a 
north-west passage, 

208. ^Championing it to the Outrance.' 'And champion me to the utterance!* 

Macbetky Act tii. Scene x. 
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208. Caleh mUiami. Publiihcd in 1794. St. Lin: A T^lt 9/ ikt Srtcmk 

Century, appeared in 1799. 
Note. Mr. Fusti'i. Henry Fuftcli (1741-1815), the painter, for whom, 
according to his biographer, Mary WoUitoDecraft (aftcrwudi Godwin's 
wife) formc'l her Ant attachment. 

209. * Baitardt of hit art.^ Cf. 

* Thought charicten and words merely bat art 
And bastards of his foul adulterate heart.' 

Shakespeare, A Lovtr's ComfUint^ tl. 174-3' 

jSiltn-B-DaU. This 'northern minstrel' figures in Scott's own JvartAm. 
Fleteufood. FUtrw^di er, the Nnu Man ofFteltng^ was published in 1S05, 
MandevUle : a Ta/t ^ftke Stvenitenti Centvry, in 18 17. 

210. Hit Lift o/Ciaufer. Published m 1805. 

Bit Remarkt on Judge Eyr^t Charge to the Jmry. Curtory Srricturet <m tht 
Charge ef CiJeJ-Jmttice Eyre appeared in the Meraing Chramcle on October 20, 
17944 Godwin's own note and the notes of his daughter, Mrs. Shelley, on 
the political trials of that year, will be found in C. Kegan Paul's ff^Uiam 
GoJtom: Nit Fhemit and Cenremfioreriet (1. 1 17-137}. Cf. Hazlitt's /.>i/ir e/* 
Thomat Hcicroft, Vol. ii., pp. 139 et te^, 

Soiihed behind a Brttiih throne. S«e Vol. i., p. 378, note. 

A Vdume cf Sermons. Shetchti o/Hiittry^ la Six Sermont (1784). 

A life ef Chatham . Published anonymously in 1783. 

Note. Aatonitf a tragedy in verse, was produced on December 13, 180a, 
and 'damned finally and hopelessly.' See Kegan Paul (ii. 36-55), where 
Lamb's account of the tragedy and its representation (not reprinted in the 
Etteyt of Elia) is quoted from u paper in the Lontion Magazine (April i, 
1822). Feulkener (not Ferdinamd\ a tragedy in prose, was produced with 
more success on December 16, 1807. Lamb wrote prologues to both 
plays. This play, which was sent to Holcroft to be touched up for the 
stage, led to a quarrel between the friends. See Kegan Paul, 11. 121 
et teq, 

Mr. Ftrmeett. For Haxlitt's account of Joseph Fawcett see Tahle Talk (On 
Criticism). 

A Speech an General H'arr ants. HazUtt refers to a speech of Chatham's, not 
on General Warrants, but on the Cyder Tax in the Budget of 1763. The 
Parliamentary History gives only a few lines, bat the passage quoted by 
Haslitt will be found in Lord Brougham's Hiitoricsi Smdia ef Stateimem 
during Gecrge Ill.^t reign. 

212. Mr. Coleridge^ whoy etc. Hazlitt seems to refer to Coleridge's Lectures on 

Poetry, delivered at the Royal Institution in 1808. 
A Hittory of the CMtmanweallh of England. Published in 4 volumes, 1 824-8. 
A very admirable likenest. Reproduced as frontispiece to Vol. i. of Kegan 

Paul's ff^iUiam Godwin, etc. 
Met* H^oJhttneeraft. Godwin married Mary Wollstonecraft on March 29, 

1797. Mrs. Inchbald, according to Mrs. Shelley (Kegan Paul, 1. 239) 

shed tean when the announcement was made to her. 

213. And thank the btainteokt Pan. *\a wanton dance they praise the bounteous 

Pan.* ComuL, 176. 
^A mind refitcting aget past* These words occur in the firvt line of a 
laudatory pucm on ShaKcipearc printed In the second folio (1632). The 
poem is signed 'J. M. S.* and was attributed by Coleridge to 'John Milton, 
Student.* See hts Lettwet on Shaktfert (ed. T. Ashe), pp. i39'3o. 
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* Oari namnrJ smi sha,* Cf.^In the dark hKkmd u4 
TV Temf^it^ Act I., Scene 2, 

* Ti0t mktik w*t t0v a ivu^ at. Amwtj amd Clmf^trmj Act it. 

* ShiUi^ far^trkf^ sffreUmuvt* 'Mikca it ifpraiaiMVCy ^uck* 

Hatry ly^ pArt U^ Act rr. Sceae 3. 



nv^BtivcB 



' ~ - what in me it dark, 
UJuminr, wfa^ m low nue uid ntpport.' 

P£rg£ae LoUf I. 12-1. 

* Ai by tbc Mfcnctfa of tlieir iUa»i«a 
Shall draw htm on to hit coofHfion.* 

Matiak^ Act m. Scene 

*BU*r Ulnioa' « a phraae of MStoa** (C«w<, 155). 

■^i arand,* See Tir/'iarr/r i^wnir. Book 111^ Canto iv^ SUoau iS^ 29^ 

and J4. 

' Gmt tmrndim^ om Jkii 5Mf.' Hazlitt teenu to have had a haxy recoUecCioa 
of two pamgea m Chaucrr't Pra/op^. In hta eiuy on ' My F^rvt Ac^Boint* 
ancc with Poets,* be taya, *lhe icholar in Chaucer ii dc>cribc4 at poiaf 
**M}uni)ing on hii way/" am) in hit Ltcrnrti tm tke Eaglhk Parrs (tee 
Vol. v., p. ij) he aayt 'the merchant, as described in Chaucer, went oa 
hii wajr ** sounding alwa)-* the iocrnK of hii winninf."* Tfae acbolar a 
not deaaihed ai * ftounding on hi* way,' but Chaucer »ay» of him, * Sonniafe 
in moral vrrtn waa fait speche,* while the merchant, though *aoiuiin(e 
alway th* encreea of hts winnia;/ ts not described as (^ing on his way, 
Wordsworth has a line {Ercartiffn^ Book ni.), ' Went lonnding on a dim and 
perilous way,* but it seems clear that Hazlitt thought he was 4)uatin{ Chancer. 

*His awn miimgt m»sttrrd* Ct^i*laxMit Act ti. S»oene 2. 

215. * Lettimi comttmplemr^ tu. Cf. * Till Contemplation han her 611.* Dyer, 

GrMgar WlU 1. 26. 
' Saifm^ wti utpremt domimnn^ ete. Gray, Tie Pmgreu afP^tTf, 1 1 5-6. 

* Ht Ihptdin wMmbtri^ ttc. Pope, Pralegae ta tit Ai^rei, 12S. 

Odi AH Ckautrian. Mamdj M tit DtstA ef CJkaturnMj written in 1 790 wbf n 

Coleririge was eighteen. 
Gained intra/ f>rhie$. At Catnbridge Coleridce won the Browne Gold Medal 

for a Greek Ode in (792. 

216. ^Strt^tiae in vain,' etc, Wordaworth, TV Extvsiaaf Boole vi. 

* EiMwriaibrojd,* ttc, Haalitt perhaps recalled two pasiagrs from CoUint, 

* with hrcde ethcrial wove* {fldt to fvnia^ ), nod *thc shadowy tribes of 
mind, in braided dance their murmurs joined * {Od* »n tke Paetical Ciarscttr), 

^txt ke u>M fgagrJ^ etc. Some foundation for this account of Coleridge 
will be found in his pobltshed writings, especially in Tki Friend and 
Biografhia Literaria, but Hazlitt sccmi to have drawn largely upon hia 
recollections of Colerid^'s conversation. See his essay, *My Firat 
Acquaintance with the Poets/ 

Like jlrieL Tht Tempetr^ Act i. Scene 2. 

Note. ' And 10 ky mawy vuiHdii^ natkif* etc, r«w Gentlewun tt/Vertn^ Act n. 
Scene 7. 

MaUhramche, The De U Rtckcrek* de U V<rit$ of Nicolas Malehranche 
(1638-1715) was published in 1674. 

Cudvtorik't hteltectuAl Syttem. Ralph Cudworth*s (1617-1(88) Trte InteU 
Uctual &fitem aftht Vnivern (1678}. 
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FAGl 

216. Lord Brook't hicroglyfJtic tktorUi. For Fulke OreviUe, Lord Brooke 

(i $5411628), the friend of Sir Philip Sidney, ice Hulttt'i eway *0n 
perioni one would wish to have seea* {Literary Remaint)^ where Lamb 
ipeakj of GrevUle'i *apocalypucal, cabaUftical ' ityle. 

Tht Ouchitt of NeufCiittit^t Jxtfitatitc fdim. Margaret C.ivendi«h, Duche** of 
Ncwcaitlc (1624-1674), publiBbed between 1653 and 1668 a number of 
folia vulumet of poems, plays, and philoiophiral trratises. Lamb fpeaka 
of her (£jjityj i/£/m, * Mackery End in Hertfordihire') at *lhe ihrice noble, 
chaite, and virtuoui, but ai^in ■omewhat fantaitJcal, and original*brained, 
generoui Margaret Kewcactlr,* and in another ctsay (The Two Races of 
Men) charges Kenney with having carried off with him *the letters of 
that princely woman, the thrice noble Margaret Newcastle.' 

Th kartui liccut cf Diitent, Burke. Reftetkmt oa tki Rrvcius'ton in Frtnt* 
{Select H^orit, ed. Payne, 11. 14). 

21 7. J^bSm Huxi^ etc, Cf. a pasaa^ ia the PaUtital Stujt^ vol, in. p. 265, and 

notes thereon. 

Hii Re/ighyi Mi$iings. First published in Poena on varkui suhjecit ^796). 

Thtjchn BulL The first number of ^ John Bull,' Theodore Hookas rascally 
paper founded to oppose the agitation in favour of J^eeo Caroline, appeared 
on Dec. 17, 1820. Arbuthnot's History of y^hn Bull appeared in 1712. 

* LaitgAed <wUh Rabtlah^ etc. 

*0r laugh and shake in Rab'lais easy chair.' 

Pope, TJie Duaciaiij 1. 22. 

* S/eie witM raf>(we ofRapkae!^ etc. Coleridge visited Rome in 1806 00 his 

way from Malta to England. 
118. Sanr fir joy, etc. Coleridge's Stanus entitled Deitraciion 0/ tkt BaitiU {of 
which the second and third arc lost) were first published in 1834. They 
were written about 1789, and Haelitt may have teen them. 

* Im PitilarmonW t undkiided dale' Colcrifige in his lints Te tie Rev. ff. J. 

Hortf plainly refers to the Pantiiocracy scheme. Stanu 3, begins 
*In Freedom's UNniviDin dell. 
Where Toil and Healii with mellowed Love ihall dwell. 
Far from folly, far from men,' etc. 

* Fraiityy etc. * Frailty, thy name is woman I * ILimUty Act t. Scene 1. 
Paragraph in the Courier. Many of Coleridge's contributions to X%/ Courier^ 

chiefly from 1809 to iSi 1, arc published in Etxaji on kit ovm Timej (18^0]. 
A poet'laureait or ttamp-dittribitter. The reference is of course to Soutbey 
and Wordsworth. 

* Bourne from tvhence^ etc. Hamlet^ Act iii. Seme i. 

219. One jplendid fattagi, 'Alas! they had been friends in yoath,' etc., lines 

408-426. Cf. Haalitt's Lecturei en tke EngHih Peeii (on the Living Poets). 
Tie Friend. See note to vol. in. p. i 39. 

220. ' He cannot be eomstraiiied (y mattery,* Wordsworth, Tie Excurtton^ Book vi. 

See note to vol. ift. p. t66. 

221. * Taught <witi the litiU nautilui to tail.* Pope, Etuiy on Mmh^ uu 177. 
' Touti at its prtftti* etc. Cray, The Bardy II. 2. 

It was a mil/or tune, etc. ThU concluding paragraph was added tn the tecond 

edition. 
Instead of gathering, ett. Cf. Hazlitt'i esMy * On Poetical VenatUity * in 

The Round Tahle (vol. 111. p. 151). 
*From the pelting of the puilets tterm." King Lwr, Act in. Scene 4. 
^At %u'ttJk tripie tteti.* Paradise Lost, u. $69. 
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THE SPIBIT OF THE AGE 

•JBt«vAMrvidtab*«tfr. ff ' Iht ill ■«■ fth> —il hallow ytk 

pbwed the car.* farmlim Vrntf n. il>7. 
SM. * .ilM m-« V fib iM-/ tf«. 

*S«d was thi how, and fatdklm wai dM dbiy. 
When int from ScUra^ walk I bent my way 1 * 

ColUaai'' 



Mb. larwo. This caMT ii fnm tha Mm BtmUOf Mugamhm (iSa4, wL z. 
V.1S7}. Edward Inrbf (1791-1134), aflar hannc fieea liar m ttawDr. 
ChalniiTi'a aMiiUnt at <Haaf0W| cama to London in Jnly iSai, aa **^^— 



of the Cakdoniaa Aaylun Chapel in Cion Btiinit, Hattcn Gardok U 
ita9 he removed into the new dnrch, bniit Ibr hoa in ^Tf^^nl Sfaw^ 
whm the 'vnkaowatoniiiea* began to be heard. Haslte wrote a pops 
for TJk Littrsi (iSai) entitled * Pnlpit Oratarj^ Dr. Chnlmfffa mdS, 
Xrring^* r^rintcd in the oreeent edition. 
ji Sarmiig mi s iMwiag Ugh, Si. Tala^ v. 35. 
*i^«riav ttrifWHMt' ttc. OeAdhf Act ▼. Scene ». 
as). jtjkr M Un Jaki, Between the Gaa man and Bill Kcato dmciihi bv 
Haalitt UnMelf in the Baaax cntitkd 'The Tn^ nrnMhhad fa tkmmf 



\mm tkt XJJi-ntrdmm^ Apoetrophieed hf Moeie in h3m Jfyutkjhm Tm 
Crik ft Big BtM, la a note Moore deao-ibca lun aa <a LSftOavdmu, 
one of tkt FMCffi win dietin|aidied hinwel^ and waa ktUad ia the saeaMr^ 
able ut'f at Waterloo,' 
Ctik T Bttfymux. Tom Cribb (17I1-1M) the channian po^Urt aa^^ 
T«n MoUneanx, an Aooerican black, in two fi|^ (iSio aa4 1811}. At 
the time ^ HasUtt't eway, Crftb had retired, aa« waa fgap M^tn af a 

public hoiue, the Kinf'e Armi, at the corner of Dakc Street and Kb* Stiact. 
St.Jamcf't. ^ 

JMSm MMcmiMi nuBap, EUaabeth Wri|ht Bfacanley (t7t5-i837). 



actreaa, public reader, pamphleteer and preacher, appeared at Covcat 
Garden in 1I19 in the rfiles of Mary Stnart and Jaae Shore, bat did not 

tatiafy the managert, and was ditmiiaed. After that ahe gave public readhigi 
and became a woman with a grievance. See her pamphleta, TAuuric RevaiB- 
tiom (18 1 9) and Fmctt mgaintt Faltekeod (18 14). I0X833 chc published a 
fragment of AutotiogrsfiicaJ Memotrt* 
ExtteT'CJkange. The upper rooms of Exeter 'Change in the Strand were let 
for various purposes, among others for the porpotes of a menagerie. 
Byron writes in hit Journal (Nov. 1813, ed. Prothero, u. 319): 'Two 
nights ago I saw the tigers sup at Exeter 'Change.' 
214. ' JJttJloatiHg mattf a rood.^ Parmdiu Lott^ z. 196. 

' Batrodi tit vf^ridj tte. Jml'mt Caesar, Act i. Scene a. 

* Tk* player' i frovincty etc. Robert Lloyd, TJie Actor ( x 760), U. 67-8, 

* Damnation round the land* Pope, Tke Unhiertal Prayer^ St. 7, 

* Hath a imootk atfect,* etc, 

' He hath a person and a smooth dispoac 
To be suspected j framed to nuke women falae.' 

OtkeUa^ Act 1, Scene 3. 
*FamltUs$ montter* From the Eisey on Poetry of John Sheffield Duke of 
Buckingham. 
125. ^Consummation^ etc, Hamlet, Act m. Scene x. 

*A lusty maUf etc. 'A manly man, to been an abbot able.' 

Chaucer, iVa/.^«c, 167. 






NOTES 



225. Gtanetd mn rfe at Mr . Canning. The imincdiate caote of Irving'i popalarity 

is uid to have been a flattering reference to him by Canning in the Houie 
of Cominoni. 

* Lik< an taglt^ etc, Coriolimit, Act v. Scene 6, 

Peur ^rettm. Pietro Aretino (1492-1557) ' the icourge of princet,* 

226. * G^ made rAe country^' tic. Cowper, TAt Tatk^ i, 749. 

227. The *■ Saints,' etc. Wilberforce wat a prominent member of the * Clapham 

Sect,* and reprcKnted Yorkihirc from 17S4 to 1812. 

* Hi/ting (he Aiuu,* etc. Thi« cxprctiion ia uted by Burke b hta speech on 

American taxation (Ap. 19, I774)< See SeJeet fVcrh (ed. Payne), 1. 147 
and note. 
A Mr. Fox. William Johnson Fox (1786-1864.}, the anti-corn law orator, 
was at this time Unitarian preacher at the Chapel in South Place, Fins* 
bury, which was built for him, and opened in 1824. 

228. 7ht Dukt efitmit*. The sixth soo of George lu., created Duke of Sussex 

in 1801. 
MiraturfMj etc, ' Miraturque novas frOddca et non sua poma.* 

Virgil, GeorgicSf it. 82. 

Dr, Chalmers. Chalmers's jfttrenomical Ditntiriti (week-day sermons delivered 
at the Tron Church, Gbagow) were published in 1617, and in the same 
year he viiitcd London where his sermoDs, at the Surrey Chapel, and at 
the Scotch Churches in London Wall and Swallow Street, created extra- 
ordinary enthusiasm. Haxlitt had heard him in Glasgow. Sec Memcin »f 
ff^. Ha^litiy II. 42. 

* Four Oraitontj ere. Irving's For the Oractei of God^ fmr Orathmi Jtr 
yudgment to Cms/, an Argtmtnt in nine Parti wras published in 1823. 
Lowndes mentions a third edition in 1824. 

229. Orator Heniey, John Henley (1692-1756), who preached at Nevrport Market, 

and, later, in what Pope calls * Henley's gilt tub,' at Clare Market, is one 
of the heroes of the Dunciad — 

' Embrowned with native bronxe, lo 1 Henley stands. 
Tuning his voicci and balancing his hands.* 

Act m. 199, tt Mf. 
Pope gives a long note upon him. 
^ A monkty frtacker ^ Haalitt probably refers to the passage from the Dmneiad 
referred to in the last note — 

* Oh worthy thon of Aegypt's wiu abodes, 

A decent priest, where monkeys were the gods !' 

III. 207-8. 

* By the coinage^ etc. A compoiite quotation. Cf. 'This is the very coinage 

of your brain' [Hamlet^ Act 111. Scene 4), and *A false creation, proceeding 
from the heat •oppressed brain *(^tfr^r4, Act 11. Scene 1]. 

230. * TJiere *t magic in tiu vieh.' OtJkeUe^ Act in. Scene 4. 

' By Ail 10 potent ert^ etc. Tkt Tempttty Act v. Scene 1. 

* Now of the ftianetary^ etc. Cf. 

* And tell us whence the stars ; why some arc fix*d. 
And planetary some.' 

Cowper, The Ttfii, Book 111. 158. 



£■ tke virj ifemv/ etc. Hm/r/, Act ui. Scene 2. 
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*T»itadmrvi; €U, Cf. 

* Religion, if in heavenly trutbi atturd, 
Nccris only to be ieen to be admired.' 

Cowper, ErfitttuLuhft^ 4-91-3* 

Tit Utt Mr. llorng Tooke. Ptibltihed originally to tbe Nrw MontAiy Mm^t 
(tSif, VoL X. p. 246). Cf. iinr^pp. 578 note snd 3S9-390V aod an ouy 
'On the Divenions of Purlcy* fJUttrary Re^^vti). 

^ So it ike Landam Tavrrnf' According to the tuaal venion Home Toolce 
nid I *So it the London Tavern — Co tho«c who can pay 1* 

Sir jlHan GarJiiur. AUn Gardner {i74i-i8o9] the admiral, created a 
baronet in 1794, represented Westmintter from 1796 till 1806, when he 
vraa railed to the peerage at Lord Gardner of Uttojccter. Haxlitt rcfen lo 
the general election of 1796 when Home Tooke uonicccfsfuUy itood for 
Wciiminiter againrt Fox and Gardner. 

• TMe Kmft Old Courtier; etc. 

* Like an old couftier of the queen**, 
And the quccn'i old couttjcr,' 



(See Percy'i He/ifmi, 

Dry den. 



ii the burden of 'The Old and Young Courtier. 

Whf.itley, II. 515.) 
' Lord afhimielf; etc. * Lord of your»elf, uacumbcred with ■ wiAr, 

EjMttiete Jakn Dtidett, 1 8. 
233. He used u bUgue Fuuli^ etc. * He nude itrangc hivoc of Fuftcir« fantutic 

hteroglyphin, violent humours, and oddity oif dialect.' Haxlitt,*On the 

ConvrnatiDn of Author*.' 

jIt G 'j. Godwin's presumably, 

Toung Seitfi acting. William Henry We»t Betty (»79i-i874), the young 

RoaciuB, nuile hia fine appearance in 1S03 at the age of elercn, and Anally 

retired from the itage in 18:4. Many critici declared that his acting mi 

liner than Krmblf'i, and Home aaid that he had not »ecn hU own creation 

of Douglas adeijuately realised until he had seen Betty in the pert. €£. 

Hazlitt's essay on *On Patronage and Puffing' in Taile-TaU, 
A praftited orator. This was Coleridge. See Haxlitt's Essay * On the Coo- 

verution of Authors* in Tie Plain Sftahr, where Horoe Tooke's convena* 

tinnal powers arc described again. 

135. * Sacrtd veAememcf.' Ccmut^ 795, 

Lvd Camrljifd. Thomas Pitt (1775-1804), second Lord CuncUbrd, duellist 

and nival commander. 
Tie offly paipahle Hit, etc. Hazlitc included in his Elofmrmfet/tJk Srititi Semsm 

Home Tooke's speech [on the eligibility of clergymen to sit In Parliameat), 

in which ihii hit was made. The reference in the note is to Letter lilvuu 

to Lord Chief-Justice ManiBeld. 

136. ^Nativt and endued; etc. Hamlet^ Act iv. Scene 7. 

ifn trial he/ore Lord Keayon. In 1790 Home Tooke unsuccessfully contested 
Westminster against Fox and presented a petition to the House of Commons 
compbining of the riotous conduct of the electors. The House voted the 

?titian * frivolous and vcjutious/ and Fox brought an action against Horoe 
ooke to recover the costs. An account of this action, which «-«s tried by 
Lord Kenyon, was published in 1792. 
Hit examination before the Commisiioneri of the Ueime^Tme, See Stephen*'* Lift 
(fjokn Harne Tookt (11. 157). 

Tie State Triah in 179^ See amt^ (^ 211 note, and Hulitt's Memtin y 
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NOTES 



TiSotuj Htlcroji Q/o\. ii. pp, 139 et '<yO- Home Tooke wii acquitted on 
Nov. zzy 1794. 
X36. >fi* imttrctpteJ ieittr. See Stephens'* Lift ofyoMn Uornt 7Wr {ft. 1 19). The 
letter reUte<1, not to a tocUl invitatioa, but to the prepantion of a liit of 
tinecarei held by the Grenvillei. The letter clotcH with thcve word* : 
* Query t ii it poaiibte to get ready by Thurtday?' 

237. The cettbrated pkiUiopher of Malmnhiiry. Thomas Hobbei (i588-l679), born 

at Malmesbury. 
FahtUax Anita. Horace, S^iiret, 11. 6, 77-8. 
A hasty t/iargr. Joniuft accuKd Home Tookc of having deserted Willcct in 

connection with the election of Shcriffi for the city in 1771. See the 

Letter* of Junius (1805, Vol. 11. pp. 104 et uf.). 

* Undir iim^* ttc. MscktAy Act. in. Scene 1. 

Ht coma c^m^re sAaAiih^ ttc. Sir Leslie Stephen take* a differrnt view uid 
speak* of Home Tookc as * the most succcuful antagonist of hi* formidable 
enemy.' 

238. Sir William Draper (1721- 1787), who had commanded the expedition against 

Manilla, involved himielf in a controversy with Juniui by hi* defence of 
Lord Granby who was one of the person* attacked in Junius'* first letter 
(2iBt Jan. 1769). 

Hit lotrJt en Grammar. Part I. of Home Tooke** * Diversions of Parley/ 
appeared in 1786, another edition containing Part II. lo I79K-i8o$. 

TAe nstnu af ir^ etc. The Ltrrer to Dunning was written and published in 
1778 when Home Tooke wa* undergoing a term of imprisonmenC in 
consequence of a resolution of the Constitutional Society in favour of 'our 
beloved American fellow-subjects.* The letter contained his reaaoning on 
the word T*at. Coleridge (Ta6ft-TM, M»y 7, 1830) said: *A1I that i* 
worth anything (and that is but little) in the Diversions of Purley is con- 
tained in a short pamphlet-letter which he addressed to Mr. Dunning.' 

Mr. Harris's Hermes, The Herma, er a Phlotoftkical Inquiry concerning 
t/nrvertai Grammar of James Harris (1709-1780), father of the firit Earl of 
Malmesbury, was published in 1751. Johnson said, *■ Harris, however, it a 
prig, and a bad prig. I looked into bis Dook^ and thought he did not nadcr- 
stand his own system,' (Botwell, Li^ cfjehutn, ed._C. B, Htll, iti. 245.) 

239. • Beju a charmed life,' ttc, Macbeth, Act v. Scene 8. 

' PaifabU to feeling as lo tight* Cf. ' If 'til not groM in tenie . . . *ti« 
probable and palpable to thinking.' Othel/oy Act 1. Scene 2. 

* Fami/iar as his garter.' 

* The Gordian knot of it be will onlooK, 
Familiar as hi* garter.* 

Heary V^ Act 1. Sceae i . 

Mr, Wmdham. Home Tooke in the 410 edition of his Drvtristms^ speaking 
of Bruckner's Criucismi oa the Drueriiens of Par ley (1790) says that the 
substance of that work *was, with singular industry and a characteristical 
affectation, gossiped by the present precious Secretary at War, in Payne 
the bookseller's shop ; the cannibal commencing with this modest observa- 
tion, that — **1 had found a mare's nest.'** See the Drvertjont (ed. R. 
Taylor, i86oed.), p. 122. 

Bull-haiting. Windham spoke twice in defence of bull-baiting, on April 18, 
1800, and May 24, 1802. See his Sfieechesy u 331-356. 

*A comfiex idea^ etc. See Home Tooke's Divtrtions (ed. R, Taylor, i860), 
p. 19. 
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240. Mr. JUmMn Murrarfi Grmwimar, Pnblohed in 1795 ac York, where Lin^ 

Murray (i 745-1 826) tettled on coming to EnfUnd Irom America in 17S4. 
De Quincey refer* to Mumy at ' an tmbedle stranger * {f^(arkx^ ed. Maataa, 
X. 127). and ipeaki {it. u. 352) of Haclitt** Mtp mmd Imtfrwtd Gr^mm 
ofth£ En£iisA Tsffpie, ttc, (lee anu^ p. 389) at an * eacaminatioa * of Lmdky 
Mnrray'i English Grammar. 

241. Mr. C"* . . . Mr. AT**. Probably Croker and Mnltfaos. 

Sia Waltis Scott. Published origmally in the iV!rw ASamtkly ilfjiwiiM 
(1824, Vol. X. p. 297). Cf. Haclitt's Essay on Scott, Racine, andShake- 
ipeare in The Piaim Speaker, 

* Thefrtsent ignaramt t'tmt^ Mmebetk^ Act u Scene 5. 
' Laudator timporh acti* Horace, Art Pmtkm^ 173. 

242. ' Poetry »f no mark,* etc. ' A fellow of no mark nor likelihood.' Bemry Sf^ 

Part I., Act III. Scene 2. 

In the New Monthfy Magazmt there is the following editorial note as 
this passage: 'The writer of this paper, and not the Editor, must k 
considered as here presuming to be iht aitical arbiter of Sir WaJto'i 
poetry. A journal such ai this cannot be supported without the aid of 
writers of a certain degree of talent, and it is not possible to modify sU 
their oiuoions so as to suit everybod/s taste.' 

243. Note, jfgnet. Agiut, or tkt Trivrnph of Principle, 182Z. 
The late Mr. John Scott. John Scott (1783*1821), editor of the 

Magazine, died in Feb. 1821, ftt)m a wound received in a dad witk 
Lockhart's friend Christie, srising out of a quarrel betvrcen Blademeo/t 
Magazine and the London Magamm. The 'elaborate panegyric* of the 
Scotch Novels had appeared in uie latter magazine early in 1820. 

* Skinned and filmed over* 'It will bat skin and film the nlccrons place.* 

Hamlet, Act iii. Scene 4. 

244. Mr. H^ettairs dratvmgs. Richard Westall iUnstrated Marmiom f 1800) tni 

Tie Lord of tkt hUi (1813). ^ 

A ttory goest etc. A very unlikely story. Long before the pabliatioa of 
TAe Lay of the Latt Minitrel {\%o^, Scott had written not only the trans- 
lations from the German, but a good deal of original work in The Mimxrtlty 
of the Scottish Border (1802-3). 
' A metre ballati-monger.^ Henry IV., Part I., Act in. Scene i, 
' Fancies and good-nights* Henry lU., Part II., Act in. Scene 2. 

* Glances from heaven to earthy etc. Midsummer Night's Dream, Act v. Scene i. 

245. Like Dorothea. Don fixate. Part I., Book iv., Cnap. xiviii. 

As Lord Peter, etc. It was Martin who 'at one twitch brought off a large 
handful of points ; and, with a second pull, stripped away ten dozen yards 
of fringe,' and Jack, who, * stripping down a parcel of gold lace a little too 
hastily,* 'rent the main body of his coat from top to bottom.* ^ Tale o/a 
Tub^ Sect. VI. 

* O-ver-laboured lassitude^ Burke, Refections on the Revolution in France (Sele:t 

Pforks, ed. Payne, 11. 120). 
Mr. Constable. Archibald Constable (1774-1827) was publisher of the 
Edinburgh Revietv, of Marmion, and of fVaverley, and the greater number of 
the novels. 

246. * The embryo fry^ etc. Cf. * An eyrie of children, little eyases, that cry out 

on the top of question,' etc, Hamlet, Act 11. Scene 2. 

* Comes like a satyr ^ etc. 

* A satyr that comes staring from the woods. 
Must not at first speak like an orator.' 
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Earl of Roicommon, Translation of Horace^i Art Paetitaj U. 281-1. Cf. 

Art PoiticAy II. 244, et uq. 
^A Jtoly vfater tpr'mUt^ ttt, Tk* Fatrie ^Mote^ Book lu^ Canto xu. 

Stanza 13, 
' M«rf t'rutly* itc, * It 't ipritely, waking, audible, and foil of vent.* 

Cor'nUnut^ Act ir. Scene $. 

* Tktir kahitM as tkty livtj.* Hamlet, Act in. Scene 4. 

' Grv€ iUr Jkaiui to aaotAer,' etc. Old Mortality^ Chap. xxxvUi. 

148. * Her kuti to tht latt. ' * Na, na ! Not that way, the feet to the eatt.' Guy 

MMantring^ Chap. xv. 

* TAick-caminf* •Thick-coming fancies.* Mscheti, Act v. Scene 3. 
Note. Perkaft tht fimnt tttme. Guy Mannerin^f Chap. li. 

149, * CmsummatioHy etc, Hamlet, Act in. Scene 1. 
Note. Ivanhotj Chap, xxiii. 

250* Fltnn and dungs. Hazlitt rcfcri to a paiiagc at the beginning of Chap. xliiL 

of l-vanhe*. 
*■ Calls backittfr hti friend:^ 'Call you th.it backing of your friendt?' 

Htmry IV^ Part I., Act 11. Scene 4. 
Mr. Mac-Adam, John Loudon McAiIam (t7$6-iS36), whoae Bervicea in 

the improvement of highways had been recognited and rewarded by 

Parliament in 1SS3. 

* Sixty yeari since* * 'Tl* lixty yean since,' the second title of fFa-uerUy. 
Mr, PttFt PoUce-Bilt, Peel succeeded In cflablishiog the Metropolitan Police 

in 1S29. 
251. Every Irving author . . . hut kimutf. Many of the mottoes were of course 
written by Scott himself, though that does not affect Hailitt'i argument. 
^ If there ^»ere a ivritery etc. This concludtug paragraph did not appear 10 
the Netv MontMly Magasumt. 

* Bom fir ike universe^' etc. Goldsmith, RitaRaticn^ 31-2, 

'Winked and shut his apprehension up.* 

Prologue to AntortiCi Rruenge {Histcry ef Antomio 
' and Meltida, Part 11.). By John Marston. 

151. A gang ef desftersdoet. Haalitt seemi to refer to the founders of Tke 
S^arterly Revirm. 
The Imveit panders of a nitnnl fresi. The writers in SlaekvMod'i Afaga%iae^ 

presumably. 
' H^Ae would not grieve^ etc, 

* Who but must laugh, if auch a man there be? 
Who woultl not weep, if Atticus were he ?* 

Pope, Prologue to ike Suint, H 3-4. 

253. * As ifamanj etc. Civiolanus^ Act v. Scene 3. 

* Cloud-capt.' Tie Tempest, Act iv. Scene 1. 

* Go/Jen mean.* The English form of Horace's 'aurcam mediocritatem.' 

Odea, n. 10*5. 

* Prmder tkan^^ etc. 

* and make him fall 
His creat that prouder than blue Iris bends.' 

TroUut and Creuida, Act 1. Scene 5. 

Note. Byron died at Mesolonghi on April 19, 1824. 

254. '5t//y mtk-y* etc. Twelfth Nlgkt^ Art 11. Scene 4. 

255. *^ Denitti a foregone eantlutitn.^ Othello^ Act in, Scene 3. 
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•To live in a nook merely mooattic* Wi Ton Lrkt ft^ 



Griy, TAi Pr»grnf ofPuty^ 
Tkt Aitrristt o/ytmki. Act 1. 



I. no. 
Scene 2. 



Act III. Scene 2. 

156. * TAougAtt tAat brtstAty tte. 

157, • F§9r mer^i eortsgety ere. 

* TUJ teniempJathn^' etc. Dyer, Grongar HU/, I. 16. 

' TAis bank and lAaal o/rtmt.' Macbttk^ Act t. Scene 7. 
2 $8. PuhihAtd in tAt Lihtrtl. Byron'i fngracnt Heaven gmd Earth: A Mywtfy^ 
wu pablithcd in the second number of TAt Ubtral : f^erte aieJ Prosrjram 
tAi Seuthj the ill-fitcH qusrterly review eitablished by Shelley, Byron, and 
Leigh Hunt in luly. Byron ami Hunt found thenuctvc* unable to woHt 
together^ etpecially after Shelley's death in July, 1811, and the rcTiew oaly 
lived throagh four number* (iSzi-j). 
•/f it Ait aversioH.* 

•A drowiy frowEy poem, call'd the '• Eacunion," 
Writ in a manner which ii my avcnion.* 

Dan Juan, Canto iti. Siaora 94, 

* Sorm rn a rarret^ et< . 

* The Tolbooih felt defrauded of hi* charau. 
If Jeffrey died, except within her arma : 
Nay latt not leait, on that portetitous morn. 
The siictrenth itory, where hinuelf wat born. 
His patrimontal garret, fell to ground.* 

EngliiA Bards anj SeutA Rrvmmtr»^ 

* Letter to tkt EditffrJ' etc. Byron't letter to William Roberta, Editor of th 

BritiiA iUviexv^ was pnbliihcd in Ko. 1 of TAe LihtraL Sec Byron'i Laaert 

and Jeurmalt (ed. Prothcro), Vol, tv.. Appendix vii. 
259. Lon|*i. ^ I u w Byron for the bit time in 1815, after I returned from France. 

He dined, or lunched^ with me at Long**, in Bond Street/ Lockhart'a L'^t 

ofScoll^ itJ. 336. 
TAe tvntrovfr ly ahui Pope. See Byron't Letters and Jcumalt (c*l. Prothero), 

Vol. V. Appendix \\\. Byron wrote two letters tojohn Murray* on the 

Rev. W. L. Bowlei*! Stricture* on the Life and Writing* of Pope,' the 

fir* t of which wai published in 1821, the second not till 1835. Haxlttt 

hiroiclf wrote a paper in the Nevt Scott MagoKitu {Vch, iSiS) * on the 

qucition whether Pope wa» a poet.' 
Fnm tAe sublime, etc. *Du sublime nu ridicule il n'y a iju^un pat,* was a 

sayiog of Napoleon**. Paine, in TA* Age 0/ Rtaton^ (Pari It,] had already 

ej[pre*ted the same thought let* concUely. 
Sa-tiA in tAe Fane. Scrub, in Farquhar** Beamx* Stratagem^ i* ijuoted for the 

variety of hts ocnjpations in the household of Squire Sullen. Sec Act iti. 

Scene 3. 

* yery uidrabU^ etc. Much Ado Ahaut NctAiitg, Act in. Scene 3. 
l6o. ^ A cAsrtered iiitrtine,' Henry f^., Act 1, Scene i. 

^ Lih ftraud teas under Aim.' 7ti» N»Ut Kmsmen^ Act n. Scene i. 

It is a ludicrous ctreumMtaneiy etc. Scott acknowledged the obli|pit»on in a 
letter to John Murray (Dec. 17, 1821), in which he uy* ! '1 accept with 
feeling* of great obligation, the flatlering proposal of Lord Byron to pre&z 
my name to the very grand and tremendous drama of **Caln.** I may be 
partial to it, and you will allow I have cause ; but I do not think that hta 
Muse has ever taken so lofty a Right amid her former soaring*,* etc., 
Lockhart, V. 150. In a letter to Rose (Dec 18, 1821), after comparing 
Byron** devil with Milton's he layi : ' t think, however, the work will not 
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escape ccniure, for it it tcarce potsibic to make the dcvtl apeak aa the devil 

without giving offence,' and iddi, * 1 question whether our noble friend baa 

brought up hit friend aufficiently cleanly,' Fmmiiof Lettert •/ Sir H^aUrr 

Scott, II. 127. 
26 1 . * FurtAttt frwm tktm it httt.* ParaJit* Lett, i . 247 , 

The Jirtt yishn of Judgment. Southcy't, published in i8ai, and dedicated to 

the King. 
^ New hut httlj^ tic. From Tht Duuhie FaitthcoJ, pro<luced in 17271 and 

written or adapted by Lewis Theobald. The line it quoted by Burke 

{RegiciiU Ptsci^ cd. Payne, p. 40). 

* Th$ tentA trantmittcr^ etc. Richard Savage's Tit Bastardy 1. 8. 

Lcrd Byroft'i ftrefviteroui Uhrra/hm. Hazlitt probably refers specially to 
Byron's relations with Leigh Hunt and 7*Ar Liheral. See aitie, note 
to p. 2|;S. 
263. * Nothing can cover,' ttc. Beaumont and Fletcher, or Fletcher and Maiaingcr, 
The Faiit One., Acl 11. Scene 1. 

Ma. SoiTTHiv. Cf. Political Euayt, VoL rn. pp. 48-51, 192-232. 

263. *^H^ktrt hr mutt irvcj ere. Otfielhy Act iv. Scene a. 

' H^Jtatever 11, it right.' Pope, Euay an Man^ it. 394. 

Old Sarum. The allusion is ro Southey't early radical inicriptioo for Old 
Sarum. 

* Hit generoMi ardcMr^ ttc. *A generout frJcoitship no cold medium knows/ 

Pope, Homer's Iliad, ix, 725. 

264. ' The xocrdi of truth snd i«hernai* ^ett, xxs'u 2 c. 

^fVe rtlish Mr. Scatkey^' etc, * You may relish him more in the soldier than 

in the scholar.' Oihtllo^ Act 11. Scene i. 
*i/« it nothing,' etc. Cf. 'For 1 am nothing, if not critical.* IW, 

265. Tera ef rotundas. * Fortis, et in tc ipso totui, teres atque rotundni.* 

Horace, &ir. 11. 7, 86. 

* Dcet he net dedicate,* eti. See ante, note to p. 261. 
Hit 9wn Glendtveer, Ctate of Kehama^ vi. 2. 

a66. * Or if a cmfcutr^ etc. Pcrhapt Hazlitt refert to 'WUliam Sotheby (1757- 
1^33)) author of OrrifM (1802) and Saul (1807), or to Henry Hart Milman 
(1791-1868), afterwards Dean of St. Panl't, who had publithed Semtr 
(1818), The Fall of Jeruiatem (1820), and The Martyr of Anttoch (1822), 
and was a constant contributor to The Sluarteriy Revievf, ' A trantlator 
of an old Latin author ' is presumably Ginon). 
' Far from the iw,' etc. Gray, The Pregreii tf Poery, 1. 83. 

267. *■ Becaute he it viriuemi^ etc. Tvfeljih 2virht^ Act 11. Scene 3. 

The Book of the Chureh. Southcy'l Tht Booh of the Chwth, published in 2 vola. 
1824. 

* A little Itavtm,* etc, Ca/atiani, v. 9. 

' There hsngt^ etc. Macbeth^ Act iii. Scene 5. 

Once a phiTanthroftit, etc. Cf. * Once a Jacobin, always a Jacobin.* Sec voL 
III. pp. 1 10, 159. 

268. ^L'the the high Uavet,' etc. Southey'a The HoUy Tree^ SUnza $. 
' Full tfwie j«rwi,' etc. As Tcu Lihe It, Act 11. Scene 7. 

269. MandevUlt'i detcrtptian of Addison. Cf. The Rvund Table, vol. i. p. 9, 
^AndfolUrun so,* etc. Henry V,, Act iv. Scene i. 

270. Ma. WoaDSwoKTH. Hazlitt had met Woriitworth at Alfoxdeii in 1798 (tee 

the etsay *My First Acquaintance with Poets'), and in the Lake District 
in 1803, when he painted a portrait of the poet which proved untatta factory 
and was destroyed, in a letter to Haclitt's son [May 23, 1831}) Words- 
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worth layi that he doei not recollect having met Hazliti oa more tbao 
fKte occaiion after their meeting at the Lakea, Sooac of the opinions wrhtch 
Haslitt attribuiet to Wordsworth appear to be recollectiooi of the poet'i 
convcrvition. Hailitt reviewed TAe Extmruon in T^ Examimtr (icc The 
RhtrnJ TatUf toI. t. pp. 1 1 1 -la;), and ipoke of him in hU Lecture *On the 
Living Poets' (»ee Engliih Poeti, voL w. i6i-4), 

* LvaMineu^ etc, Julius Caetar^ Act 11. Scene 1. 

* NtJifureSf* ttc. 
'Thou hast no figures nor no fantasies. 

Which busy care <Jraws io the brains of men/ — Ihid, 

*Sh^ mfimiticei* MtaiMrt for Mraturty Act nt. Scene 1. 

* Mif/ kwmdnif* tie. Terence, HfautonrrmtrMmeMi^ Act 1. Scene c. 
Tike Lyrical Batlwii. Lyricmt Baltadi^ vritA a Jnv other Pormg^ published in 

1798. 

* The ehud'€ttft tmperXf etc. TV Temfmit^ Act iv. Scene 1. 

* Thtjudg^i ro^/ ttt. Qaoted inaccxirately from Measurtfir MeatMrty Act n. 
Scene x. 

* A state efjoy^ etc, Wordsworth, To my Sster, 
^Beneath tht hiUi^ tte. Tie Ercurtiofij Aook vi, 
t^ain pcmp and gUry, ttc. Henry flU.^ Act ill. Scene 1» 

* To him,* etc. Ode on tht /nrhnatioti 0/ Jmrnvrta/iry. 
Co/e-Ortcn. The scat of Wordsworth's friend. Sir George Howland 

Beaumontf to whom he dedicated the 181$ edition of his Poems. 'Some 
of the best pieces were composed under the shade of your own groveSj upoo 
the classic ground of Colrorton.* 
^ Calm C9nttmp!at:«nf tic, 'Calm pleasures there a bide ^-majestic paint.* 

Laodsmia^ I. 72. 

* Fail yiunted^ tte, ' Fall blunted ^m each indurated heart.* 

Goldsmith, The Tra^tUer. 

MUten't Vfiih. Wordsworth, in that part of The Rtclne which he published 
at the beginning of The Extmrtton, quotes Milton's words {Par^ise L^^ 
vtl. Jl) 

'— --" fit audience let me 6nd though few ! " 
So prayed, more gaining than he asked, the Barii<^ 
In holiest mood.* 

Tfltf/twn ferdrix. Attributed to the confessor of Henry iv. of France, when 
the King illustrated the advantage of variety by ordering every course to 
consist of partridge. See Notts and ^aeritSf 4th Ser. it. 336-7. 

* j1 mjtt of nt mark^ etc. * A fellow of 00 mark nor tikclinood,* Henry If^m 

Part I., Act in. Scene x. 
176. * Fittshtd with a fiurjile gracty etfr jUtxander^s Feait^nu ^i-x, Byron, in hit 

* Reply to Blackwood's Magaxine * {Lettert and yourna/t, ed. Prothero, it.. 

Appendix ix. p. 484) says of Southey and Wordsworth, 'Arc they not of 

thote who called Dryden*t Ode " a drtmken song" ?' 
Darei to comfMrt htrntetf ttc. Byron in the same essay refers to Wordsworth's 

postscripts to Lyrical Ballads, * where the two great instances of the sublime 

are taken from himself and Milton.* 
Wordsworth's 'Selections from Chaucer Modernised,* written In i8oi| were 

published. The Prioress* Tale in 1820, Tht Cuthoo and the Nighr'mgaJe^ and 

Tr alius and Cretsida in 1841. 

* Attion it mamentary^ etc. Quoted inaccurately from The Borderers (written 

i79$-6, published 1S4Z), Act in. In a note to Tht fFhitt Doe nf Rylttomt^ 
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to which thcK luin were added ai a kind of motto in 1S37, Wordiwortb 
writn : 'Thit, and the Ave linea that follow, were either rcftd or recited by 
me, more than thirty yean since, to the late Mr. Haxlitc, who quoted >omc 
expressions in them (imperfectly rcmembercH) in a work of his published 
several years ago/ 
277, ^ grtat Jit/ii* i9 Gray, Coleridge was induced 'by Mr, Wordsworth's coo- 
venattOD ... to re-examine with impartial strictness Gray's celebrated 
Elegy/ {BiegrapAia Littrsrid^ Chap, u.) 

*Let tbtervatton^ ett. De Quincey {IVorks ed, Masaon, x. iz8] attributes 
this criticism to the author of * a little biographic sketch of Dr. Johnson, 
published immedtalely sfter his death/ Coleridge makes the same 
criticism. Lecture* sa S&ahp€rt anJ M'tlton^ i8li*i2 (ed. Aihe, p. 71). 

Drtrwcansir. In th^ Duke of Buckingham's playi Tkt Rtkearial [1671). 
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' Let petty Kings the names of parties know : 
Where'er 1 come, I slay both friend and foe. 



Act V. Scene i. 




Btvfick*t VKwieuti, Thomas Bewick (1753-1828), the famous wood- 

engraver. 
^aterioo*! Sylvan etcM'mgt. Antotoe Waterloo (i6o9?-i676 ?), a native of 

Lille, painter, engraver, and etcher. 
*/fr hsitei ioncholcpfy etc, Hazlitt quotes from himself. See his Lecture 00 

the Living Poets {Ei^lhk Poctt, VoL v. pp. 163-4). 

^Whert tntfor ttnu^ ttc» Hadihrat^ 11, I. 29.30. 

' Taki tke g90ti,* He. Plautiis, Rmdau, Act it. Scene 7. 

Sia Jamks Mackintosh. Sir James Macktntosb (1765-1832), bora hi 
Invtrrncts-shirc, and educated at Aberdeen and Edinburgh Uni\-ersitica, 
with a view to the medical profession, came to London in 1788. and soon 
turned to politics. His Vindkuu Gallicat^ in reply to Burke's RefitcttonM tta 
tht Revolution hi Frgnct^ appeared in 1791. Called to the bar in 1795, ^' 
soon gained a considerable practice. In 1803 he was appointed to a 

Judgeship in India, where he remained till [811. Soon after hts return 
e was elected (in 181 3) for Kairn. From 1819 till hts death, he sat for 
Knarcaborough. In 1818 he was appointed to the professorship of [aw and 
general politics at Hailcybarj', a post which he held till 1824. He was 
made a privy councillor in 1827, and a Commtsiioncr of the Board of 
Control in 1830. His Disurtatita tm the Pr«grett cf EtA'tcai PMihtofhyt 
chiefiy during ike Srvtntetnik and Eigitetntk Ctnturies^ contributed to the 
seventh edition of the Encythpadia Br itannicaf was repablithed in 1836 with 
a preface by Whcwelt. See Macaulay's Essay on Mackintosh's Hiumy qJ 
th€ Rrvoitttion. 

381. His maiJtn speech. The speech referred to was delivered on Dec. 20, 1813. 
Colonel St. Paul said : *A more finical opposition to any measure he had 
never heard in that House/ Pari. Hiir,^ xxvii. pp. 301 et uq. Mackintosh 
had apoken before on Dec. 14. 

a$2* Lteturet on the Law Q/Narurc and Narioni. A course of thirty-nine lectures, 
delivered between February and June 1799. An 'Introductory Discourse,' 
published in 1798, contains a recantitioo of the revolutionary doctrines of 
the yindidae Galfirae, and an attack on Godwin. The lectures do not 
appear to have been published, but some ms. notes, taken by Sir John 
Stoddart at the time, are still preserved. 
* The tttktffand luind* etc. ' The whiff and wind of his fell tword,* Hamlet^ 
Act II. Scene 2. 
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*■ Laid tMite tkt hnrdrri^ ttc» Cf. 'Liy wute thy woodn, deitroy \hy MlM* 

ful bower.' Dryden, Tkt Hind and tkt Panther^ Part I. L 158. 
* Carvt them at a ditk^' tic, yviias Csesar^ Act 11. Scene i. 
283. Gmcdardini. Francctco Gutccianlini {\^%yt^\o)^ author of a History of 
Italy from 1494 to I53l> 
Tkuanut. Jacque* Augutte de Thou (l^Sl'^^i?)) "^Ii(^*c Hitter ia tai Trwrforf* 

JohnaoD 'fcriously entertained the thought of translating/ 
Dr. PangUit. In George ColmaOi the younget^s (1762-1836), 7ir ffeh-M- 
Arur, proiluccd in 1797< 
384. * Of Umentatitn^ etc, 

* Cocytui, na.meH of lamentation loud 
Heard on the rueful atream.* 

Partdiu Loii, u. 579-80. 

X8$. * Vmhattght graceof Ufi* Burke, Refitctiom on tfse Rrvolutnn in Frmmct {SAa 
f^erhf cd. Payne, 11. 89). 
^jind gladfy* etc. Chaucer, Tht Canttrhiry Talet, the Prologue^ 1. 30!. 

286. /tn Etjay on the Primcif Ui 0/ Human j1iti»n. By Hazlitt, publUhcd in 180$. 

287. A Hittoryof England. MnckJnloih collected material* fur a history of Eng* 

land from 168S to the French Revolution, but left only a fragment 

poathumoualy publiihcd in 1834 under the title of 'A History of the 

Revolution in England in 1688.* 
Ma. Malthui. Cf. ontt, pp. 1-184 >"*' V*>1- <>>• PP* SS^I^S* 
' Lilte tkt toaiif rlf. /fi Tcu Like If, Act. ti. Scene 1. 
' Tke mighty stream of tendency* Wordsworth, The Excvrtlcn^ Book ix. 
' Tkt Corin/iiam i-af>itaft if f^ltsked iotirty^ Burke, Rtjiecticmt on tie RrvoJwfhm 

in France {Seleet Workt^ cd. Payne, li. 164), 
*Pm'fny trjfe.' 'In (he most high anil palmy itate of Rome.* HmmStu 

Act I. Scene i. 
An ohscurt and almoiiforgcttea work, Cf. Haalitl's easay ' On the Origioality 

of Mr. Malthua'a Kainy* {Pa/itical Eiiays^ Vol. in. pp. 361-7), where long 

panagea are quoted from Wallace*! book. 
' Gotpet it preached to the poor.'' *The Spirit of the Lord ii upon me, because 



289. 
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he hath anointed me to preach the gospel to the poor.' Luke^ iv. 18. 

*TJu iawi of natjire^ etc. Malthas, Ettay en Popidafian^ 4.10 e«J., 1803* 
Book IV., Chap. vii. p. 540. 

The *tahln are mot fuU.' Hazlitt refcti to Malthui's figure of 'aaturc't 
mighty feast.' Ihid. Book iv,, Chap. vi. pp. 531-2. 

' To make it thick and slah* Matbetk, Act iv. Scene I . 

Mr. Godtoia hat lately attempted an annver. *Of Population. An Enauiry 
concerning the Power of Increate in the Numbers of Mankind, in Answer 
to Mr. Malthus on (hat Subject,' 1S20. 

A curioM pattage cf yttdge BlackstMU. Commentariet en the Laxut tf Englaitd^ 
Book [I. Chap. xiv. 

Broke a lance v/i/h Mr, Ricardo, In 1814 and 1815 Malthus published two 
pamphlets on the corn laws, to which Ricardo replied In an Eatat on tht 
Jnjittettce if a Itrw price of Com an tie Proftj of Stack (181$). Hazlitt pro- 
bably refers to Maltbus's Political Economy (i8zo), in which his diAerenccs 
with Ricardo arc eaplaincd. See Sir Leslie Stephen's Tht English L/tifitari^mM, 
II. 189 ei itq, 

Mandexiille. The second edition (1723] of Bernard Mandcvillc's Tie Fatie 
of the Reeif or Private yictt Pnilic Btmeftty contained An Estaj on Ckarity 
and Charity Schools, 
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29s* Pib^ Pttitnuy, See anu^ note to p. x, note. 

Me. GirroRD. Cf. A Letter to ff'i/Iiam Gif^J, VoL t. pp. 365.41 1. 

* In the event afhu deatk^ etc. Gifford resided the editonnip of Tie SijM-terfy 

Revievf in 18x4, and after a ihort interval, during which John Taylur 
Coleridge wu editor, was succeeded by J. G. Lockhart. 
399. In 4Jx eriiical fages. GifTord, though he used his editorial pea very freely, 
does not seem to have written so many articles in the SiuarterJy u his 
contemporaries imagined. *The only entire article ever contributed to the 
Revinv by Giffanl himself ivai that which he wrote, in conjunction with 
Barron Field, on Ford's "Dramatic works."* See Smiles, Memoiri c/ 
yoAm Murrejf i. iSo, ZOO; n. 44, 49. Sometimes he appears to have 
inserted what Dr. Smiles calls 'the pungent wit, the Attic ult* into the 
articles of his contributors. 

300. * Dettny iitJUf etc. Pope, Pr^ogue to tAr SatireSf 91-1. 

* / am not SteftAanOf' etc. TV Temptif^ Act v. Scene i . 

301. If a Uiij g»et on crttuAei^ etc. The allusion is to Gifford's lines on Mrs. 

Robinson, Sec A Letter to H^tlham Gifford^ Vol, i. note to p. 378. 

302. The FtesT of the Peett. By Leigh Hunt, publislicil in 1814. See Vol. i.p. 377. 
*A man xvat confneJ in Newgate, etc. Sec VoL 1. p. 378 for an account of 

the Quarterly review of Leigh Hunt's R'tmini. 
y or set to Anna. It id. p. 375. 
^•Ahmd^ etc. Romeo ttmd juUtt, Act i. Scene i. 
Mr. Keatt*t oitensibU crime, etc. The famous Quarterly Reviev/ article on 

EndymJOH appeared in September iSiS, and was written by Croker. 

303. ^Out <toent the taper^ etc. Starxas xxiii. to xxvn. of Tit Eve of St. Agnei, 

published in iSzQ. 

304. Ecce ilerum Crtifimii. JuvmaL Sal, iv. I, 

305. *IviitJk I vratf' etc. See Vol. i, p. 375. 

Note. * He ! jam taris ea.* • Ohe jam satis eat,' Horace, Sat., i. 5, ia-3. 
Note. * fyky rack a grub^ etc. 

' Satire or sense, alas 1 can Sporus feel, 
Who breaks a butterfly upon a wheel? 
Vet let mc flap this bug with gilded wings, 
This painted child of dirt, that stinks and stings,' etc. 

Pope, Prologue to tke Sattrti, 307 et weq, 

306. Ktati died w<W« ht was uarce ttpenry f Keats died in his 26th year. 

307. T&as At inftrmed tke ^oerlii, etc. See a review of Haxtitt's Ckaraetert cf Shake- 

spear'i Plays in the S^uarteriy Review (Vol. xviit., p. 458). 

* It tuai amtithigj ctr. See a review of Political Eisayi in the Sluarrerfy RevittP 

(Vol. XXII. p. 162), and A Letter to fVilliam Gifford, Vol. 1. p. 410. In 
the Quarterly review of Tah/e Talk Haxlitt is described as a *slang- 
whangcr.* 

308. TJU St, Helena aniclei. Two articles, in which Hudson Lowc*s treatmeoi of 

Buonaparte is defended, appeared in the Quarterly Revtevj shortly after 
Buonaparte's death. Sec Vol. zxviii. p. 219, and Vol. xxxiii. 177. 
Lady Mcrgaa. Sydney Owensoo, Lady Morgan (1783 ^1859), authoreia of 
Tke fKdd IriiA Girl {\%ot) was 1 favourite subject for the vulgar personal 
abuse of the ii^aarteriy Revievf. 

309. Peter Pindar. John Wolcot, ' Peter Pindar,* assaulted Giff'ord, mistaking 
him for his namesake John Giftord, editor of the Anti-Jfacahin Review and 
Magazine. The result was GifTord's Efntle 10 Peter Pindar (1800). 

Tkis Dravrcaiuir, See ante, note to p. 277. 
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309. Bis atuch 9m Mru HMmmn, ttc. Sec A Z>ttttr H WiUimm Gifird^ QfoL u, 

p. 378 note|. 
MMwr iw witf mske •/ MarUfn*, Gifibrd did not psblUi an edttini of 
Marlowe. 

* Titjitry fMaSty* King Ltm-, Act 11. Scene 4. 

Sfiritui, etc. Petrontnt Arbiter (&rir«, 118, 3rd ed. Bu^keler, p. 84), 
quoted by Coleridge is Bhfr^ias Littrm-m, Cup. xiv. *Pnec^itante 
ett Uber tpirittu ' in the (niguul. 

Ik attemftinr to add tke hmm, tte. See Oiffbrd's edition of Mstrnpr 
(and ed. 18 13, Vol. i., p. 14). 

310. Am artUIi had mfptartdj tte. John Morny had conceived the sdieine d 

ettablithiog a Tory review, and had obtained many promiaes of nfport 
before the appearance of Jeffre/i article in the RSnhmrgt (Oct. iSot, 
Vol. XIII., p. 215), on Cevallot and the afl^ira of Spain. (Sec ^ula, 
Mimoiri ofj9kn Mamrf, 1. 97). The Brat onmber of the ^mgrtvfyMtnm 
appeared in Feb. 1809. 

311. ' TAtu who art not jor tktm^ ett. Si, MtUtkeWy xii. 30. 

* U^j ail wer noitk kyfocrity.* See note to VoL i., p. 2x1. 

Note. William Taylor (1765-1836), whoae Tenion of Burger*i Lemwt tc 
fired the imagination of Scott, wai a regnlar contributor to Tkt Mt^ 
Revieto from 1793 to 1800, and from 1809 to 1824. 

3XX. Mr. Stuart Rote. William Stewart Rote (i77S'>845), the friend of Scott, 
ud tranilator of Ariotto (1813-1831). 

513. 7ir L^icai Balladi. Haalitt presumably refers to some introdactory remarb 
on a new *iect of poeu' in a review by Jeffrey of Sontliey'a T^kaiaU. 
{Edinhurgh Review, Oct. i8oz. Vol. i., p. 63}. 
Umualtfied entouragementf ett. For favonrable references to Malthas sec 
EdimturgA RruirtVf Oct. 1807 (VoL xi., p. 100), August 1810 (VoL xn^ 
p. 464), and March 1817 (VoL xxvui., p. i). Southey attacked Maldni 
m the Quarterly Review (Dec. 18x2), but the E*$my oh Pefmiatiem wa 
defended five yean later (July 1817) by Sumner. 

* Reasons,* etc. Henry IV.^ Part I., Act 11., Scene 4. 

Mr, Jeffrey is the Editor of the Edinburgh Review. Sydney Smith claimed to 
have been editor of the first number (Oct. 1802), Jeffrey was editor from 
that time till 1829, when he retired on being appointed Dean of the Faculty 
of Advocates. 
314. Nearly a fourth part of the articles. Lord Cockburn in his Lifi of hari 
Jeffrey {1874 ed., p. 404 et «y.) gives a total list of 200 contributions. A 
selection was published in four volumes in 1844. 

''Infinite agitation of ivit* Bacon, Advancement of Learnings Book i^ 
IV. 5. 

316. ^Spinning the thready' etc, Love''s Labour 'j Lott, Act v. Scene i, 

317. But in private your fUiei^ etc. Hazlitt very likely put Jcflrey to this test 

when he was in Edinburgh in 1823 on his divorce business. See Vol. 11., 
p. 314 and note. 
319. *^ Has nofigureiy etc. Juliu% Caesar, Act 11. Scene i. 

* Tread the primroie path^ etc. Hamlet, Act i. Scene 3. 

A Phillips. Charles Phillips (1787 ?-i859), a native of SUgo, who enjoyed 
a great reputation, both at the Irish bar, and at the English bar, to which 
he was called in 1821. Brougham himself described his speeches ai 
* horticultural.' 

A Plunket. William Conyngham Plunket (1764-1854), the advocate of 
Catholic Emancipation, famous for his eloquence both at the bar and in 
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Parliament, created Baron Plunkct in 1S27, chief-jttnicc of the Irish 

common pleas (1827-30), and Lord Cbnncellor uf Ireland (i830-iS4i). 
319. Note. Brougham waa bora in Edinburj^h, where he was educated. Hit 

mother wai Scotch (a niece of Robertson the historian), and his father 

belonged to an old Wcttmoreland faniily. 
TAe late Lcrd Ertkmt. Erakine died in November, 18x3. 
JZO. * Deatextic treattm^ etc. 

' Malice domestic, foreign levy, nothing, 
Can touch him further.* 

Macbtik, Act III. Scene 2. 

321. ^At much again (0 govern it.' In Telle Tslk Hazlitt quotes this line as 
Butler's. 
^ Pmo- wt all as piaia^ etc. Pope, imitation ef Horace^ Sat. 1. 51-1. 
|ia. ^Surtd at tid toujtd^ etc, Cf, 

' And back recoiled, he knew not why, 
Even at the soand himself had nuflc,' 

Collins, Tke Paitmas, M. 19-20, 

* TJke total rritl,' etc. Cowpcr, TMe Tjtt, Book vi., 108. 
323. There art few inteUectual accomplitimentty etc. It was said of Brougham that 
if he had known a little taw, he would have known a little of everything. 

The celebrated Cornet. Lazare Nicobs Margaerite Carnot (1753-1823), the 
lint organiser of thr armies of the Revolation. He left Nnpolcon in 1800, 
but returned to him in 1814, and was Minister of the Interior during the 
Hundred Days. He wrote many works on matlicmatical itibjects. 

^ Na day xifithoMt a Ime* * Nulla dies sine Itnea,' a phrase based on a layin; 
of Apelles reported by Pliny. {Net. Hiu, zxxr., 36, 10). 
315. hmhihed at H^imhledom Common. Where Home Tookc lived. 

• Htiat AaJ/a day, etc. Wordsworth, Hart-Leaf> fVell, Part u. 

Loan EttxtN and Ma. WtLuaroaci. The paper on Lord Eldon appeared in 

the New MiniJtIf Magazine (18249 Vol. xi., p. 17). 
■ yfU tranqyiUity and imilei." Cowpcr, T^e Taii, Book :v., 49, 
326. *j1II it etnseience^^ etc. Chaucer, Ptelegut, i jo. 

* Jf wretches hang,' etc. 

' And wrctchca hang that jurymen may dine.' 

Pope, Raft of tit Ladc^ ill. 22. 

An inuanccy etc. For John Williams's attack on the Court of Chancery, aec 
Par/, Hill. (June 4, 1823, and Feb. »4, 1824), and Walpolc's /f;jfary 0/ 
England^ iii. 281. An inaccurate report of a speech of Abcrcromby's on 
the second of John Williams's motions led the Chancellor to make some 
angry observations from the bench. The incident created a considerable 
sensation and leil to a debate in Parliament. (See Twiss's Lijeo/L^rd 
EldoKy 11. 49o<502). 
jay, * Resistlest f>ajti9n,* ftc. 

* for affection. 

Mistress of passion, swap's it to the mood 
Of what it likes or loathes.' 

Mtrchant afVemct^ Act iv. Scene i . 

328. •Ltff* Jtiurteye* Ai Yon Like It, Act u. 7. 

^As they -were in RahetaisJ See Pantagruel, Liv. u^ Chap, xxiixf/ i*y. 
An injunction agaimt pyat Tyler. Sec VoL 111., note to p. 192. 
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319, Thf Trmr 1794. The year of the uniQcceufnl proiecutioiw of Home Tooltc, 
Hardy, Thclwtll, Holcroft, and othcri, »nd the year in which H^^x TjUr 
wat written. 

* Qnt entire amd pirftct chryitUlte,^ OtheiU^ Act r. Scene 2. 
' RimJ Aii iunrj,' rtc. 

'Aod read their history in a nation's eye*.' 

Gray, Eiegf in a Cabntry Chmrtlygrd, Stiaca 16. 

330. * So tmall a drtf* trc. Cymhehnt^ Act i». Scene 2. 

331. Mr. H^itberfsrce. William Wilbcrforcc (i759->833), member for Hall 

1780-4, for Yorkahire 1784-1811, and for Bramber 1812-1825, ^"« "'^T 
converted to the evangelical party known as thc'CUpham Sect* Of the 
'Saints,' and became the parliamentary leader of the anti-iUvery citue. 
The slave trade was aboliihed by the coalition ^vcmment in 1807, and 
emancipation waa carried in 1833, the year of Wilberforce's death. Apart 
from hii efforu in this cause and on behalf of mi*S!onary work, in ln<tia, 
he gave a general support to the Tory ministrici of Pitt (hia intimate 
friend), and of the Dnke oi Portland, Perceval, and Lord LivcrpooL La 
particular he approved the coercive meaiurcs of 1795 "^'^ 1817. Tbia 
partly accounts for the bitter atuck not only of Hazlitt, but of Cobbett 
\PoHtictz/ Reg liter y Au^. 1823). 

* n^iat U<h he then* King Jaht, Act iv. Scene l . 

* Canscitnct ivtU not ttudge.^ 'Well, ray conscience layt, " Launcelot, bodge 

not." "Badge," says the ficx\A. ■'Bodge not," aaya my conacieaoe. 

"Conscience,- say I, "You counsel well."' Mtrctamt of l^em'ue^ ACX. It. 

Scene 2. 
' Vm mmtp jftMf' ete. St, Ltiity vi. 26. 
At aU FvUer caih tiem, Hofy and Profane ^ate. Tit Gaed Ss* Cdftam, 

MuEm s* 

332. * Ont ufm suei Aa/f-fned fe/Ioivsk/^." Henry //''., Part I, Act 1. Scene 3. 

333. ^Sy every little ireatA,' ett. The Faerie ^eene^ Book l^ Canto vii. Staan J2. 
C/iirJtKa. Thomas Clarkaon (1760-1846). The most iodefatigable of the 

ejitra-partiamentary agitators against slavery. Coleridge referred to him as 
'the moral atesm engine, or Giant with one idea.* 

334. Note. Byron in his DeimcJted Nctes (see Lettert and Janmaii, cd. Prothero, 

It. 241 note) relates this well-known story as having been told to him by 

Sheridan himself. 
Ma. Cobbett. This estay appeared in Ttf^// Talk (Vol. i^ 1821) and wa« 

republishect in a Amall volume in 1835, the year of Cobbett's death. Cf. a 

passap on Cobbett in \.\ic Examiner prbted in notes to the Rutmd TmkU^ 

Vol. I. p. 424. 
Cri^, See ante, note to p. 223, 
« Ftilift the tar^' etc, Henry IK, Part II., Act u Scene 2. 
*LaytvMsu' a city orat»r,ete. The reference it probably to ao attack cm 

Robert Waithman in the PtIUi<ai Register. {Sec Political ffarki, iv. 319 

and V. 298.) Waithman waa member for the City of London from alK6 

till 1820, and from 1S26 till fats death in 1833. See atire^ p, 282, and fUf^ 

note to p. 366. 
3J5. * Datmiable iteration: Hettry IV^ Part U Act I. Scene 1. 
336. Nmnfuam tafflanmandnt erat, ^Itatjae D. Aoguttus optime dixit, Atenot 

noitcr iumaminanduB est.' M. Annaeus Seneca, Cgntrtrver tiae, 4, pracf. } 7. 

The saying is quoted by Ben Jonson {Timhtr^ lxiv,), 
*iftsry^ uale^ etc, Hamltif Act 1. Scene 2. 
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Barmeddr, Aralaan Nighty Tbc Barber*! Story of bta Siath Brother. 

^Lrvt in kit descript'itn.' A rcminitcencc, perhaps of the tine in Pope^t Dimcisd 

('• ^9)* ' But liv'd in Settle'i numberi one day more.' 

Mr. . Probably Brongham. See PoCitical H^orks^ v. 145 et uq. 

Hit Grammar, * A Grammar of the Engliib Langua^ in a Seriei of Lettcn * 

(1818). 
Like Gisnt Desfatr, * So, when he arose, he gctteth him a grievous crab-tree 

cudgel. . . • Then he falls upon theni, and beats them fearfully, in such 

lort, that they were not able to help theniKlves, or to turn tiicm npoa 

the floor,' Piigrim't /Vmthj, Part I. 
338a The yanguesian carriers. Don fixate. Part I^ Book 111. Chap. zv. 

* He hat the back-tricMy etc, Ttoelftk Nighty Act 1. Scene 3. 
*jirrowy tiett." 

' and flying behind them shot 

Sharp sleet of arrowy showers against the face 
Of their pursuers.' 

Paradiu Rtgained^ in. 323-5. 

An UhmaeUte indeed. Cf. * Behold an Israelite indeed/ etc. St.yoht^'u ^7. 

Haxtitt has in mind the description (Crarm, ivi. is] of Ishmacl ; * And he 

will be a will! man ; his haml will be against every man, and every man's 

hand against him ; and he shall dwell in the presence of all his brethren.* 
The tv^-femy traik. See Political Rtgiitrr, Aognit 1817 {PoGmal iVarki^ v. 

236). 
Till A Bill paiud xke Himu^ etc, CobbetC'i Potiucel fUghter had evaded the 

stamp duty until 1S19, when it was rendered liable to duty by the fifth of 

the famous Six Acts passed in that year. 
^ Ample tcvpt^ etc. * Give ample room, and verge enough.* Oray, Tke Bard, 

I). 1. 
' He fyeuTi aa/,' etc. Pope, Imitatsoni v/Harace^ Sat. 1. 51-2. 
AntipMotit of Epkesui^ etc. Sec TJu Comedy cf Error i^ Act r. Scene i, 
Tkt reiict of Mr. Tkomat Paine, etc. When Cobbett returned to England 

from America in 1819 he brought Paiac's bones to Liverpool and left them 

there. After Cobbett's death they were seized as part of the property of 

Paine*s son who became a bankrupt. 
' Hh caitcHtzed herut,* Hamlet, Act 1, Scene 4. 
Tke Edinhargh Revievr, etc. In an article by Jeffrey, July 1807, Vol. X. 386, 

The reply of Cobbett referred to by Haxlitt appeared in the PoiiticalRegitter, 

August 1807. PeJitkat H^erki, It, 21)^ 
The Pleaturet of Memory. By Rogers, published in 1791* 
Tie PUdiures ofHepe, By Campbell, published in 1799. 

344. fye iMould drtad to point c«/, eft. Scntt said to Washington Irving (Lockhart, 

IV. 93) : *The fact is, Campbell is, in a manner, a bugbear to himself. The 
brightnesa of hit rjirly success is a iletrimcnt to all his further eflfbrts. He 
it afraid of tie i/vadow lAat Ait oxuafame casfi Atfhre Aim,* 

* SMatcAei a grace,* etc. Pope, Etiay on Criticism, 155. 

* Tet rweetcr,* etc. tVinter't Tale^ Act. iv. Scene 4. 

345. * And by the vition,' etc. Wordsworth's Orfe, InrimatiMi ^Immortality, 7 J-4- 
Gertrude of fVycming. Published in 1809, 

*A loved befuett,' etc. Part i, Sunzai ri - 1 j, 

346. * Famoui poet's page. ^ Cf. 'A most famous Poet's witt.* Spenser, yents 

addreued by the AutAor of tAi Faerie S^ueeitt (to the Earl of Etsex). 
' yemloui Utr malrga.' Paradiie Lott, it, 50J. 
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* Semttirtd in ttr^-gifit^ ttc. WorHaworth, Str^ Pltamrrt. 

* Liki gfigrFi viiiftt* etc, PltMiwtt cf Hef^, Part 11. 1. 37S. Cf. L*ctwr€t ra th 

Englisk Pttti (Vol. V. p. 150), where Haztttl addt : *Mr. Campbell in 
altering the expreuioo lua apoiled it. ** Few,** and *'far between " are the 
ume thing.' 

'MV Wfwiwr a ic/trnji^' ere. Cf. Vol. v. p. 184. 

^ Ruady drtfpt^ etc. Jitiiut Cmetar, Act ir. Scene 1. 

HtJkent'mJtn. PublUhed anonymously with I^ocMtel in l8o£, and incltidcd in 
the 410 (1803) edition of Tkt Pitanrtt •/ H^. 

Mr. CampUltt ffrawtriiicitrnt. Campbelf't ' Lectores 00 Poetry Re-wntten ' 
appeared in the Nrw Mmikly Magai$im of which he waa editor ftoxa itzo 
lo 1830, Hazlitt doc« not refer to hia SfedmeHi of the Brititk Potttj w/i 
bitgra^ical and critical motictt^ gnd am Etiay sm Bngiith Ptttry (7 vols. 1&19). 

Mr. OaA&t. The Poema of George Crabbe (i7H-iSp)* ^**^ ' ''■^'^ ^X b** 
ion George, were published in 8 voli. 1S34, and in one volume 1847. 
The one volume edition hat recently been re-i»sued, aa a result of the 
praiaci beatowcd on Crabbe by Edwartl Fitzgerald, who htnuclf maiie ■ 
Selection from the TaJes oftkt Hall, 

AuArcy'i ^uettian. At You Like It. Act 111. Scene 3. 

* Turnt diitattiy etc. Henry IF., Part II., Act i, Scene i. 

Mr. Crabhe^i jirtt f>oemi^ etc. Crnbbe'l Arvt pormi were Imbwitty Qmbliahed 
aoonymously in 1775), Tkt Candidau [\-]%o\tiXT\'ii The Lihr^ (1781). It 
was The Fiilage (1783) that Johnsan rr-ad and approved. (See Boiwell's 
Li/C, cd. G. B. Hill, IV. 175.) Crabbe's patron wt,a Burke, by whom he 
was no doubt introduced to Reynolda, and later to Johnson. 

He brings at a parallel iwstatice, etc. In the Preface lu the Talet (l 8 1 2). See 
If^firJtl (l8j4, IV. 144). 

'/■ Ibe v/ortl I'lffl*! vnrtt room,* etc. Pope, Moral Eneyt^ tli. 199. 

He uts cat tuitk profeiiingy etc, Hazlict refen to the opeoing Linet of Tie 
f^Mage. 

Tbe tad vicitxitudei of tbiigt. This phroac occurs in a poem, CmtemfUaimf 
by the Rev. Richard GiiforH, which was quoted by Johnson. See Foar It 
tbe Hebrida {BoiMvelVt /.//r, cd. G. B. Hill, v. 117-8). The phrase alao 
occurs in Sterne's Sennons (No. xvi.). 

* jIt ome baund^ etc. Paradise Lottf tv. iSi. 

He dees not toeave the %tfeb, etc. An unacknowledged quotation from Al/^i 

JFr/y that Ends tVelly Act ir. Scene 3. 
The only leaf etc, Crabbe reaided for some lime at BeLvoir Castle as chaplain 

(o tbe fourth Duke of Ruthmd. He dedicated The Bitramgk to tbe fifth 

Duke, and Talet cf the Hali to the Dvchesa. 

* That by himself^ etc. The Borough, Letter luiii., Peter Crimea. 

The efnode of Phoebe Da^sim. In The Parish Rtgiiter (Part II.). The ule 
interested Fox on his dcath-bc<i. (See ff^orks^ 1S34, 11. 16, 180.) 

The character cf the Methcditt parioH, etc. Hazlitt probably refcra to the atory 
of Ruth {Tales of the Hall, Book »., »Vii, 1834, n. 93). 

Mr. T. Miiore. Cf. Political Essays (Vol. in., pp. 311.321}, 

* Or xuimgtet^ etc, Campbell, Gertrude ofWyomsng^ Part 11., Stanu la. 

*■ Ho dainty jUnoer^ etc. Spenier, The Faerie i^wHJW, Book u.. Canto vL, 

Stanaas ix and 13. 
*f^astefal and stff>erfuous excess.' "Wasteful and ridiculous cxceta,* JOmr 

yohn^ Act IV. Scene 2. 

* And spread^ etc. Romn and Jmtiet, Act 1. Scene 1. 

* Dying or ere tkey sicken.* Macbeth^ Act it. Scene 3. 
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355. ^ApirpetMsiftattf tie Milton, Comm, 478-9. 

* Om lie rack, etc. Cf. *That on the torture of the mind to lie id retUeti 

ectlaiy.* MacUtk^ Act ni. Scene 2. 

* L^oli mfair* tu, OtktUo, Act iv. Scene z. 
*■ AtutMtr worn,' tic. Paradite Lottj v. gio-i, 

J56. * /Veto, upon Sfria'tj ttc, Lalia Rctkhy ' PindUe and the Peri.' 
De//d Crusiaii ttntimtnt^ See the esaay on GifTord, anu^ p. 309. 

357. *Aftiuteat tiorj' 

' the tear that, warm and meek, 

DewM that repentant tinner's cheek.* 

*ParadiM and the Peri.* 

* y^* J^fi^ rw,' etc. I^d. 

^ May litttride tie Gatamer^ etc, Romeo amJ yulietf Act 11. Scene 6. 

*Im vaiit MoJtama,' etc. Laila Rvokh^ * The Veiled Prophet of Khonma/ 

358. ' ftniose cemiag,' etc. Ibid. 

The * Tvfo-penity Put-&t£.' Publiihed in i8i». 

* Netts ofipicery.* Richard III., Act iv. Scene 4. 

•/» tAe matttur^* itc. Moore, Horace, Ode xi. Lib. ii. Freely tranilated by 
the Pr — ce R— g — t. 

*An Adonit tj" fifty,* 'This Adonii in lovetineaa wai a corpulent man of 
fifty.* These words occur in a paper in TAe Examiner (March la, iSiz), 
for which Leigh Hunt ami his brother John were sent to prison. 

Note 2. Moore's LirtU Man and Little Soul was dedicated to Charles Abbot 
(1757-1829) the Spcaker^afterwjrds Lord Colchester, Abbot, io hit address 
to the Regent io July 1811, referred to a Bill for the removal of Roman 
Catholic disabilities which had been defeated. 

359. * la ckooiing »nfV etc. Moore, Satirical and Humortmt Pvewu, Extracts Jhm 

tke Diary 9/ a Potitician. 

The * Fudge Family,^ See HatUtt's Po&ticai Eiiayt, Vol. 111., pp, 3II-31I, 

TAe *dru'mt Fanny Biat.' TAe ' Fudge Family m Par it. Letter v. 

Tl^ * mvtmtaint 3 la Russc.' Jhtd. Letter vni. 

It Mr. M»ore httndt etc. Moore had urpd Byron not to become auociated 
with Leigh Hunt in Tie Liberal. Sec Byron's Lttiers and JobmaU, ed. 
Prothcro, VI. 2Z. Hazlict himself deali with this matter at some length \n 
an essay in the Plain Speaker, entitled, 'On the Jealousy and Spleen of 
Party.' See alto MemQtri of H^illiam HazJitt, 11., 69-73. *The Spirit of 
Monarchy* was a piper contributed by Hazlitt to Tie Liberal i * Fables for 
the Holy Alliance/ a ikil of Moore's, published in 1H23. 

360. *To be admirtdf tic. * Needs only to be seen to be admired.* Cowpcr, 

ErpoUnlathiit 49;. 

361. His Story of Rimim. Published in 1S16. A uvagc review appeared in 

BlacbvMfd'i Magazine for May 1818. 
Hit Epiule to Lord Byron. Included in Fo/iage ; or, Paemtf Original and 

TroKiIand {iZiS). 
Tie Feait af tke Poett, Published in 1814. See Vol. t., p. 377. 

362. Seme allusion VfM made, etc. See ante, note to p. 358. 

EUOy and Geoffrey Crayon. Cf. Hailitt's essay 'On Persons one would wish 
to have seen ' {Literary Remains), for another account of Lamb. In a letter 
to Bernard Barton (Feb. 10, 1825) Lamb says : 'The "Spirit of the Age" 
is by Hazlitt. The characters of Coleridge, etc., he had done better in 
former publications, the praise and abuse much stronger, etc., but the new 
ones .-ire capitally done. Home Tooke Is a matchless portrait. Myailvice 
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is to borrow it ratlier than bay it. I have it. He liaa laid too aasj 
coloon on my likencM; but I have had to invch iDJsstke done me io 
my own name, that I make a rate <tf acoeptiiic aa macb over-meMare to 
**Elia" as gentlemen think proper to bestow.' In a letter to J. Tijrfar 
{Letttrs^ ed. Aincer, n^ 35) he ezplaina how he came to take the aunc 
of * Elia.* 
36a. * Tie palt rtJUx^ tt€. R$mn mU Jmiut^ Act HI. Scene 5. 

* JVkov* »/ itc. ' Though I am native here, and to the nrtanner bom.' B^ubr 

Act I. Scene 4. 

363. ' Skuffit of;' etc. Ihidy Act 111. Scene 1. 

* TM* itiHtfpUMdimi bird^* nc, Cowper» Trmtk^ 1. 58 tt aap . 

* Nevhltrm i^Mdi^ ttc, Trtilma mmd Craadm^ Act ni. Scene 3. 

* Gnw r« dmt^ ttc. Bid, 
*Damt im hr»sd^ eu, 

* Fame it no plant that grows on mortal soD, 
Nor in the glistering foil 

Set off to the world, nor in the broad rnmoar lies. 
But lives and spreads aloft by diose pore eyea 
And perfect witness of all-judging love.* 

364. * Fitu Jrtmfork^ etc, Ettayi of Elm. The Sonth-Sea Honae. 

365. *^Tk§chmtx^tmiimiikt: * We have heard the chimes at midnight. Mans 

Shallow.* Hnrj IV^ Part II., Act ni. Scene x. 

* Ckteu and fipf'ini^ Cf. Mtrrj Wknt of fFtndgor. Act 1, Scene 2, sad 

Henry IV^ Part 11., Act r. Scene |. 
A ctrtaim writer. Haslitt himtelf, who contrilnted three paper* on Guy Fm 
to TAe Examiner in i8zi, reprinted for the first time in the preaent edidoB. 
Lamb wrote a paper on the same subject in Tif Lomdom hU^mnam fcr 
November 1B23, H^orh, ed. R. H. Shepherd, voL i. p. 345. Sec Hislitt'i 
essay * On Persons one would wish to have seen ' {Literary tUwomm), 

366. • To have coined^' etc, Ju/ius Caeiar^ Act iv. Scene 3, 

* Civic Aenoitrs.* S« Ltttert cf Charttt l^amb^ ed, W. C, Haxlitt, 11. 159, 

where, in a letter to Mri. Hazlitt, Lamb deicribcs his tlinncr at the Maniloa 

House. 
Mr, }yaitkmani peruial. Robert Wailhman (1764-1833), the poUticiI 

reformer, was Loni Mayor in 1823. See ante^ note to p. 334. 
Note. John IVood-vil was published in 1802. The lines <]uoted art in 

Act n. 

367. Mr. fVaihmiun Irvine* s acquatnianccy etc. Waihmgton Irving (1783-1859), 

published m New York The History of New Tork, By Diedrick KmicJterlK<ier 
(1809), ami came in 1S15 to Europe, where he stayed for seventeen ynn. 
His Hkttih Book of Geoffrey Crayon^ Gent, v/at published in America in 1S19, 
and in London first in part by Miller, then by Murray in iSzofbii 
Bracebridge Hall by Murray in 1822. These and his later books, Talei tj 
a Traveller (1824), Talet of the Alkambra (1832), Life of Oliver Coldimiti 
(i$4^), Life cfMjhomei {\%^o)y Life of H^ashington (1855), and others arc 
now included in fifteen volumes of Bohn's Standard Library. For an 
account of their publication and of Murray's lawsuit a^'ainst Bohn see 
Smiles's Memoirs of John Murray^ Vol. 11. f>anim. 
In hit 'mind's eye.' Hamlet^ Act i. Scene 2. 

368. Mr. KnoivUi. James Sheridan Knowles (1784-1862) whose ytrgjnibs w« 

produced at Covcnt Garden in May 1820, had recently been a conAdant of 
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NOTES 

tAOt 

HacUtt*! in the matter of Sarah Walker. See Vol. n. p. 32! {Littr 

jfmtwii). 
368. Mr. KnavfUt himulf, in. Knowlu who had acted in the proviocet aft early 
a« 1802, returned to the stage in 18^2, when he playrd Matter Walter in 
hit own comedy of Tkc Hunchhack, He continued to act till 1843. 
371, Prtfict tt An jihridgmtni^ etc. The firat four volumes of Abraham Tucker'a 
(i70$-i774) TAf Lig At of /Mature Purattd were publiiherl under the name 
of * Edward Search* in 1768, the renuioijig three, edited by hit daughter, 
appearing poithumoualy in 1778. 
Cittriite. The e^kr volumet of Clarhta Utriewt were abridged by B. S. 
Dallai in 186S, the six volumei of Sir CharUs Granduon by Mary Howitt 
in 1873. 
H^ithaut safferinjry etc. Apparently a kind of legal formula, at in Hall*! 
Chronicles (Henry v. 70 b.) : *that wc suflTre harm or dtminucioo tn peraon 
eatate wonhip or gooda,* 
*• Not lidtlied a'er,* etc. HamUt^ Act iii. Scene t. 
373. John Suncfe, See Vol. i. pp. 51-7 (TA* RtitnJ TtiU). 

* Hit ttnrrvalUd fvtaer 9/ Uiuttratiofi* See the Preface to Paley'a AfortU 
PAiUsQf>iy. 

377. * Pexrifc mace* * Death with hit mace petrific.' Parmdhe Lost, x. 294. 

378. Note. ^Juit iuch ikard-hom butlt tkingn.* Macbtthy Act iil. Scene z. 
Note. Mr. Harm Toote. Cf. ««;<, 231-241. 

Note. Promontory o/n*sei, Tristram Shandy^ Slaukenbergins'a Tale. 

Note. Andriw Psratui't. Ambroie Paraeui'i 'Solution of notes' is in 

Trittram Shandy^ Book 111. Chap, xaviii. 
Note. * It it at ahimrd^' etc, Cf, antiy p. 240. 
381. Siome Jenyns'i argumewt. See Disquisition vn. {fVtxrkXf 1790, iii. 258 rt <«f*)* 

The argument it controverted by Jenyns. 
584. Note. There it one argumenty etc, 'At sperat adoleaceni din se victunim : 

quod sperare idem lenex non potest, Insipientcr sperat. Quid enira 

ttultiuiy quam incerta pro certis habere, falsa pro veris ! Senex, ne quod 

tpcret quidem, habct : at est eo mcliore conditione, quam adoletcens, quum 

id, quod ille sperat, hie jam consecntu* est. Ille vuU dtu vivere t htc diu 

vixit.' De Seneciute, Cap. xix. 
388. Edward Baldwin. The name under which Godwin wrote various works 

published by his wife. 
393. David Booth. David Booth (i766-i846} published an Introduction to an 

Analytical Dictionary of tht English Language in 1 806. Only one volume of 

the Dictionary itaelf was published (1835). 
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